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PREFACE 


This work is intended primarily as a textbook for graduate students 
in electrical engineering and as a reference book for engineers concerned 
with the development or design of new magnetic devices. A familiar 
knowledge of the subject matter generally taught in undergraduate 
courses in electrical engineering is assumed. 

The book is divided into two parts; the first eight chapters in which 
the fundamental background theory and methods applicable to all 
types of magnetic circuits and non-rotary electromagnetic devices are 
developed, and the last six chapters in which these principles are applied 
to the solution of a variety of problems. These solutions have been 
developed in general terms, and each Ls followed by the detailed numeri- 
cal sol^on for a particular set of data. It has been my experience that 
such specific and detailed solutions are invaluable to students who must 
study by themaelve.s or away from an- instructor. 

The accurate solution of practical electromagnetic problems has 
always been difficult owing to the effects of magnetic leakage and the 
non-linear relationship between magnetic flux and magnetic intensity 
in ferromagnetic materials. Special methods have been developed to 
handle magnetic leakage, and great emphasis has been placed on graphi- 
cal and step-by-step methods for the practical solution of problems 
involving the non-linearity caused by hysteresis and saturation in iron, 
and the variation of magnetic leakage with motion. 

'i'he material of this book has been presented to graduate students 
at the Stevens In.stitute of Technology for .several years, both in the day 
.“cliool and in an evening lecture course covering a school year (one 
two-hour lecture and four hours of home preparation and problems per 
week). 

A large amount of (juantitative data is presented, both on magnetic 
materials and electromagnets, many of which arc original and have 
been obtained by jiainstaking laboratory work done at Stevens by 
graduate and undergraduate students working on these projects, and 
also by me. d'hanks arc due Stevens for providing the apparatus, 
facilities, and .sj.’ccial magnetic cciuipnient required. 

'J'hi.s work was undertaken in 1932 at the suggestion of Dr. Alan 
Hazeltine, formerly head of the Department of Electrical bingineering 
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and at the present time Professor of Physical Mathematics at Hteveiis. 
Many of the metliocls presented repn^sent an outgrowth from soine 
original work on rational metluKis of magm*t design done by Dr. Hitjiel- 
tine. I wish to aeknow ledger the scheme of “estimating perineanct* of 
Chapter V, and the dc^sign methods of C ‘hat>ter X, ns eenning frimi this 
source. My tlianks are also due Dr. Hazeltim* for the many helpftil 
suggestions and frcqtient time spent with me in consultation ami cdii^ck- 
ing some of the more difficult parts of the inanuscrii)! . 

Many of thes originai problems and methods UMsi in the liiiler 
chapters are an outgrowth of my consulting practice. I am inclehlisl 
to the Fairchild Aviation Corporation for the origin of iiiiiny of tl«» 
problems on dynamic characteristics and tlte nnKlels built and leHted 
to check the computed results. 

My generous thanks are due the many insiruct^irs in tht; Klecirical 
Engineering Department at Stevens wlio from time to time Inive 
assisted by making drawings, computations, and sugge.’^tions ; to my 
colleague, Professor William L, Sullivan, for his ('riticisni and helpful 
suggestionH in connection with the dijvelopmcnt of the step-by-step 
methods of Chapter XII; to Mr. Harry W. Plmir and Mr. Frank W. 
Stellwagen of the Fairchild Aviation (Corporation for their awistanre in 
correcting and criticizing the manuscript; and to my wife, Mary I). 
Roters, for her assistance in correcting the pr<M>f and preparing the 
index. 

HEItaKIiT C*. lioTKIlH 

Jamaica, N. Y. 

January, 194i 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC DEVICES 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
1. General 

This book is intended primarily for those who will be responsible for 
the design and development of new magnetic equipment. Developments 
in this field have been very rapid, and the present indications are that 
they will continue to remain so. The airplane alone, particularly the 
military plane, has required the development of many new electro- 
magnetic devices for instruments and control. Two reasons for the 
necessity of control devices are the general inaccessibility of the equip- 
m(‘nt, which nuikes remote control desirable, and the severe requirements 
of functional operation of this type of equipment. 

Although the average electrical engineer is not necessarily interested 
in the design of electromagnetic devices, he is interested in the theory of 
their design. This is said because an intelligent understanding of the 
operation and limitations of electromagnetic machinery and devices 
must be based upon a knowledge of the fundamental laws of electromag- 
netism, electromagnetic force relations, and the limitations of commer- 
cially available materials. 

Successful development work in any field cannot be predicated upon 
superficial knowledge, but in every instance must depend upon a sound 
understanding of the fundamentals of the field, coupled to an imagination 
toncMl down by practical experience. Though it is true that experiemee is 
of inestimable value, it enn sometimes be overrated. When dealing with 
the mathematictdly impredictable, such as human emotions and rela- 
tions, (‘XpfU'ience, mellowed by maturity, is the essential reciuisiie. When 
dealing with an inanimate object which functions in direct responsfi to 
line laws of m(*chanies and ek^ctricity, an exact, rjuantitative know'Iedge 
is a re(|uisit(‘ if an analysis or design from only a functional f)oint of 
vic*w is rer|uired. If tin? particular object is to be practically and eco- 
nomically applied, (*xperience does become an essential factor. 

An vxiief fjuantitative knowledge of a subject can be gained only by 
breaking it down into its essential component parts, studying and mas- 
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tering these, and then putting them together in their proper relation and 
perspective. This hook has been written with this in mind. In the 
following articles the subject matter has been broken down by chapters 
to show the essential parts and their correlation. 

2. Properties of Magnetic Materials 

On this basis the first important subdivision is a knowledge of the 
materials available for building magnetic devices. Tremendous advances 
have been made in the last few years both in the number of types of 
magnetic materials available and in the improvement of their properties. 
These recent advances are discussed in the latter part of this chapter. 
A full discussion of all the properties of magnetic materials which are 
important in predetermining the complete magnetic performance of 
direct- and alternating- current electromagnets, transformers, polarized 
chokes and transformers, permanent magnets, etc., is presented in 
Chapter II . A very complete set of data, many of which were taken 
especially for the purpose at the Stevens’ Laboratory, covering all the 
materials commercially available, is also presented. 

3. Factors Entering into the Eflicient Design of an Electromagnet 

In actual operation, because of the transient and unsymmetrical 
nature of the magnetic cycle, the electromagnet is very complex. The 
energy changes occurring during a complete cycle include a storage of 
magnetic energy, mechanical work done, hysteresis energy loss, disgorge- 
ment of magnetic energy in the form of a spark, and finally the energy 
associated with the residual force. The efficiency of a magnetic device 
in any particular application depends on how skillfully the designer can 
control those energy changes which are desirable and mitigate those 
which are undesirable. Chapter III presents a complete discussion of all 
these energy changes, based on theoretical considerations and actual 
experimental data. 


4. Magnetic Circuit Calculations 

Predetermination of the magnetic saturation occurring in an electro- 
magnetic device, or the available magnetic potential across an air gap, 
depends upon an accurate analysis of the magnetic circuit. Magnetic 
circuit calculations range from a simple series magnetic circuit without 
leakage, to the more involved circuits with distributed leakage, unsym- 
metrical parallel circuits, polarized cores involving anhysteretic mag- 
netization and incremental permeabilities, and residual-fiux predeter- 
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mination for botli soft and permanent magnet cores. All tke various 
types of magnetic circuit calculations are covered in Ckapter lY. 

5. Permeance of Air Paths 

The calculation, of the permeance of flux paths through air, or the 
more general problem of the determination of solenoidal or lamellar 
fields, is a problem which, except for the more simple configurations, has 
defied the efforts of mathematicians for centuries. A two-dimensional 
field emanating from continuous cylindrical surfaces can he evaluated 
analytically hy a sufficiently astute mathematician. A two-dimensional 
field with discontinuities has been evaluated for the special case of inter- 
secting plane surfaces. In practice, however, simple two-dimensional i 
fields do not occur. The actual field is always three-dimensional with 
several discontinuities in the form of corners and edges. With patience, 
two-dimensional fields can be handled by the method of field mapping; 
hut three-dimensional fields, unless they can be considered to vary in 
only two dimensions, are difficult, if not impossible, to handle. Accuracy 
in the predetermination of the force of a magnet is, to a very great 
measure, dependent upon the accurate evaluation of air-path per- 
meances. In Chapter V, a heuristic method of evaluating these per- 
meances is developed. The efficacy of any method of computation must 
ultimately depend on the accuracy of the results obtained and the rela- 
tive efiort required. Numerous examples of computed results checked 
by experiment are given. 


6. Coils for Magnets 

The heart of any electromagnetic device is the exciting coil. The 
construction of a coil, aside from the choice of wire size, is purely a 
mechanical matter. Sufficient space must be provided for the required 
number of turns, sufiicieut insulation to withstand the highest probable 
surge voltage, and a mechanical coastriiction which will insure rugged- 
ness, strength, high space factor, and low cost. Commercial winding 
practice dictates coil construction, winding tolerances, insulation, etc. 
Chapter VI gives complete data on winding practice, and also the 
method of computing coil performance. 

7. Temperature Rise 

Heating, as applied to average-sized electromagnets or other small 
non-moving electromagnetic devices, is discussed in Chapter VII. The 
actual temperature rise of a body as a function of time due to the internal 
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evolutioB of heat is complicated, depeading upon its thermal capacity, 
thermal conductivity, and the heat-dissipating capacity of its external 
surfaces. The latter depends upon the nature of the radiating surface, 
its temperature, and whether or not the air surrounding it is still. The 
problem is first treated from a theoretical point of view under ideal 
conditions, and the results so derived are correlated with experimental 
data. In this manner, not only have the proper empirical constants been 
derived, but also the limits of validity of the various theoretical formulas 
have been determined. 


8. Electromagnetic Force Fommlas 

The actual manner in which the worfi of a magnet will be obtained, 
that is, a large force through a short stroke or a small force through a 
long stroke, depends on the shape of the working pole faces. Force 
formulas, with all their limitations and corrections, and for all manner of 
pole-face shapes, and types of action, are derived in Chapter Till. 


9. Magnet-Pole-Face Types 

The proper type of pole face for any particular magnet depends on 
the relative values of the force and the stroke. The use of the right pole 
face results in the least weight for a given work. Chapter IX discusses 
the force-stroke characteristics of the various types of pole faces, and 
develops complete data for deterrhining the most economical pole-face 
type for a given force-stroke characteristic. 


10. Design of Direct-Current Electromagnets 

The actual procedure of designing a magnet to meet given specifica- 
tions is, like all machine design problems, an essentially heuristic pro- 
cedure. All types of magnet, while essentially the same in fundamentals, 
differ in the detailed procedure necessary to get a working design. The 
amoxmt of labor necessary to get a satisfactory and economical design 
depends on how close the first choice of basic design factors is to the 
optimum values. These optimum values, for any particular type, vary 
with the ratio of the force to the stroke. In Chapter X the criteria for 
an optimum design, the procedure of design, and basic design factors are 
detailed in such a manner that an optimum design can be obtained, with 
rapidity for any one of six basic types of electromagnet. 
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11. Time-Delayed Magnets 

In many instances it is necessary to provide for a time-delay action 
in an electromagnet. Tims, it is sometimes desired to delay the execution 
of the work of the magnet an appreciable tkne after the energizing 
impulse has been initiated. When the time delay is short this can be 
incorporated in the electrical design of the magnet itself. When long 
time delays are necessary the delay mechanism must be external to the 
magnet. The problem of the predetermination of time delay can be 
handled mathematically with good results, proAuded that the inductance 
of the magnet remains substantially constant when the current Taries, 
and there is no motion of the armature during the time-delay period. 
When these conditions do not occur, the solution must be obtained by a 
step-by-step method apphed to the differential equation for the circuit. 
Complete data on time-delay methods, with their mathematical solution, 
and the correlation of the mathematical solution with experimental 
results are given in Chapter XI. 

12. Quick- Acting ox High-Speed Magnets 

The problem of predetennining the time of action of a magnet, 
though probably one of the most diJBdcult problems in magnet design, 
is also the most fascinating. It is of particular interest in high-speed 
magnets, where the shortness of the time required for the magnet to 
complete its work is the yardstick of merit. Such magnets are used in 
many modern control devices. The problem is one of electrodynamics, 
involving two variables, space and time. The partial differential equa- 
tions that result, because of their non-constant coefficients, must he 
solved by a step-by-step integration. Complete details of the method of 
solution, and the correlation of the computed and experimental results 
for an actual magnet, are given in Chapter XII. In addition, a rational 
method of developing a preliminary design for short-stroke high-speed 
magnets to meet required specifications is developed. 


13. Alternating-Current Magnets 

The alternating-current magnet differs from the direct-current mag- 
net, principally because the current through the coil is not determined 
by the resistance of the coil, as it is in a direct-current magnet, but 
instead is limited by the self -induced voltage produced by the alternating 
flux. As the flux hnkage does not vary with the position of the plunger, 
the current depends on plunger position. This causes the alternating- 
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current magnet to have an odd-shaped force-stroke characteristic. Aside 
from this, the fact that the flux is alternating produces other effects. 
Thus the force pulsates from zero to a maximuin twice during each cycle 
of supply current. The average force, however, bears the same relation 
to the current as with direct current. In some applications where it is 
undesirable to allow the force to fall to zero it is necessary to split the 
working flux into two parts which are out of phase. This is generally 
accomplished hy means of a shading coil. 

Alternating-current power magnets are, in general, undesirable. 
Their volt-ampere consumption, which hears a definite minimum rela- 
tionship to the frequency and the work, is high compared to that of the 
corresponding direct-current one. The iron circuit must be thoroughly 
laminated to prevent excessive eddy-current losses. Their one redeem- 
ing feature is that they are inherently high-speed magnets. ^ They are 
extensively used as relays and for applications, such as electromagnetic 
hammers, which depend on the alternating-current characteristics. Tor 
power magnets it is common to use a direct-current magnet powered from 
a rectifier. Chapter XIII presents a complete discussion of the alternat- 
ing-current magnet from the above point of view and complete details 
regarding their design. 

14. Relays 

The relay, as its name implies, is a device intended to repeat or relay. 
In an electromagnetic sense it is a small-work magnet of low power 
consumption for closing contacts. However, from the point of view of 
design, the relay is very general and embraces all the problems of special 
magnets. Thus a relay must always be designed with respect to its 
residual force which determines the current at which it will release; in 
addition, it must often be designed with regard to its speed of action, or 
for a definite time delay. When operating on single-phase alternating 
current, shading coils must be used to prevent chattering. Power con- 
sumption, rather than heating, is the general design limitation which 
distinguishes it from a tractive magnet. Kelays are discussed in Chapter 
XIV. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN FERROMAGNETIC MATERIALS 

It is safe to say that the only advance in the design of magnets in the 
last few years has been made because of new ferromagnetic materials ^ 

^ Extremely interesting discussions of new developmeats in this field and their 
commercial applications may be found in the following references: 

V. E.Lbqg, ^‘Survey of Magnetic Materials and Applications in the Telephione 

System/’ Bell System Technical fournal, July, 1939. 
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wMcli have been developed. In some instances, as with. Permalloy and 
AlnicO; the effect has been so great as to change the whole course of 
design. 


15. Soft Magnetic Mateiials 

In the field of the ''soft magnetic ” materials a complete exploration 
of all the possible alloys of iron, nickel, and cobalt has resulted in the 
production of many useful alloys. These alloys may be divided into 
three groups: 

1. Ferronickels; iron-nickel alloys which have very high initial 
and maximum permeabilities and very low hysteresis loss. 

2. Ferrocobalts: iron-cobalt alloys which have a high permea- 
bility that endures well beyond the saturation limit of ordinary iron. 

3. Constant-permeabihty alloys: iron-nickel-cobalt alloys which 
have permeabilities that are invariant within limited ranges of flux 
density, and a hysteresis loss which is zero or negligible. 

In the field of electromagnet design the first two of these are of 
special interest. Perronickel (4z7 per cent) is of particular use in the 
design of sensitive relays. In this application it affords two important 
properties: a relatively high flux density with a very small magnetizing 
force, and a very small residual effect. In other applications the low 
hysteresis loss and high resistivity of ferronickel are very useful as they 
allow the construction of special devices, such as voltage generators and 
transformers, which must have negligible losses. Ferrocobalt is chiefly 
useful in tractive magnets where a high density of force is desirable and 
in other applications where its high saturation density results in a sub- 
stantial reduction in size and weight. It also has a high incremental 
permeability at high polarizing flux densities. Constant-permeability 
alloys are particularly suitable for use in circuit elements in which dis- 
tortion and energy loss must be a minimum. In the telephone industry, 
these materials are known as Permalloy, Permeiidur, and Perminvar, 
respectively. 

T. D. Tensek, '‘Magnetic Materials and Preparation/’ McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937. This is the fourth chapter of a book entitled ‘ ' Intioduetion to Ferro- 
magaetism. ” by Francis Bitter. 

C. E. Webb, "Recent Developments in Magnetic Materials/’ Journal oj the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, March, 1938. 

These articles are very extensive and have complete bibliographies of all the 
important references in the literature. 
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16, Tractive aad Residual Effects in Commercial Soft 
Magnetic Materials 

As tractive force is a very important consideration in the design of 
electromagnets and relays, Fig. 1 is presented in order to give a definite 
picture of the relative tractive effort which can he obtained from the 
various special alloys commeroially obtainable.^ / 

From these curves it is apparent that ferrocobalt is superior to 
ordinary iron in producing a tractive effect. Unfortunately, except for 
special applications, the price of ferrocobalt is prohibitive. The 34.5 per 
cent variety is much less expensive than the vanadium variety and is 
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Fig. 1. Curves of tractive effort as a function of magnetic intensity for various 
magnetic materials commercially available. Data for Curve 5 taken from Bell 
System Technical fournal, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, page 438. 

much easier to fabricate. The addition of vanadium is necessary if the 
product is to be rolled into sheets and also is advantageous as it increases 
the resistivity. On the other hand, where it is desired to produce a large 
force with very low magnetizing currents the ferronickel is shown to be 
superior. 

In relays and sometimes in tractive magnets, the residual force pro- 
duced by the coercive intensity of the material is important. This 
effect can be compared only by an examination of the demagnetization 
curves of the materials. Figure 2 shows the demagnetization curves of 
the alloys of Fig. 1,^ except that for sample 12(i which has been replaced 
by sample 126. 

^ The samples referred to ia Figs. 1 and 2 are described in Art. 33, Chapter II. 
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In order to show the effect of the coercive intensity in producing 
residual tractive force, the force curves, A and jB, have been drawn to the 
right, of the axis of ordinates. Curve A shows the residual produced vhen 
there is an ideal gap of zero length in the magnetic circuit. The force 
values are obtained by projecting, horizontally from the residual flux 
densities, on the axis of ordinates to Curve A as shown by the dashed 
hnes. In actual practice, however, there is always an air gap in the 
magnetic circuit. This air-gap length being taken as one-one thou- 
sandth part ® of the iron length, the air-gap permeance line OC may he 
drawn. The intersection of this line with the demagnetization curves 
gives the actual air-gap flux densities with the air gap present. Projecting 


Residual Flux Density 



Eig. 2. Demagnetization curves and residual tractive effort for various magnetic 
materials commercially available. 

these intersection points on the force curve jB, by the horizontal lines 
shown, the residual forces are obtained. I’o make the comparison more 
vivid these forces are tabulated below. The advantage of ferronickel 
and high-silicon steel in producing a small residual effect is strikingly 
shown. 

17. Importance of Impurities in Soft Magnetic Materials 

The beginning of the development of magnetic materials may be 
dated at approximately the year 1900 when investigators attempted to 
ffnd the cause of aging in transformer iron. In those days the best iron 

3 This is about the smallest gap length that is coiumercially practicable in the 
usual design. 
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Residual Fobce Following ExcirAnoN' do Saturation 


Material 

Eesidual Force, lb. per sq. in. 

Eo Air Gap 

0.1% Air Gap 

47 % ferronicliel 

25 

0.0035 

Eigh-silieon steel 

24 

0.12 

Swedish charcoal iron .... 

89 

0.9 

35 % ferrocobalt . . 

77 

3.5 

2% Y— 49% ferrocobalt. . . 

112 

1.9 

— 


available was Swedish, charcoal iron. Owing to the low resistivity of this 
iron, the eddy-curreat loss was high, which when combined with the 
hysteresis loss produced a relatively high total core loss. It was found 
that the temperature rise of the iron due to its losses when used in 
transformers caused the core loss to increase rapidly, sometimes doubling 
it in the course of a few months. The only cure was to disassemble the 
transformers in order that the iron might be reannealed. 

Attempts were made to discover the cause of this effect, known as 
aging, and while there were conflicting theories, the cause has remained 
obscure imtil recently. However, practical progress was noiade, and in 
ISOO Barrett, Brown, and Hadfield brought forth their silicon steel.. Ey 
alloying the charcoal iron with 2j per cent silicon they f oxmd that aging 
disappeared, hysteresis loss decreased 25 per cent, and the resistivity was 
increased fourfold, greatly reducing the total core loss. Since that time 
considerable study has been devoted to the iron-silicon alloys. The 
commercial product of today is far better than Hadfield^s best laboratory 
alloy. 

The interesting feature of the reduction of iron loss by alloying with 
silicon is that the entire effect is now definitely traced to the removal of 
minute quantities of such impurities as oxygen and carbon by a process of 
absorption, winch, though not actually removing the impurities in the 
physical sense, renders them impotent, 

Besearch work carried out during the last few years has indicated 
that absolutely pure iron is an ideal magnetic material, having zero 
hysteresis loss and infinite permeability. Actual experiments on single 
crystals of very pure iron have shown relative permeabOities of several 
hundred thousand and extremely low hysteresis loss. 

Iron of this exceptional quality has been produced only in the form of 
single crystals. The final removal of the last traces of impurities is 
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accomplished by loag annealing at high temperatures in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. This not only reduces the ordinary oxides hut also elimi- 
nates the residual amounts of carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus as gases 
(CH4, H2S, PH 3). Iron specially prepared and treated in this way has 
shown total impurities of the order of only 0.01 per cent. 

Commercially such material is at present impractical, owing to its 
high cost and the difficulty of producing it in the form of rods and 
sheets. ’ Even if it could he produced it would not be desirable for alter- 
nating-current apparatus because of its low resistivity and consequently 
high eddy-current loss. For these reasons alloys using silicons, or some 
similar material such as aluminum or vanadium, which mitigate the 
effect of the residual impurities of commercial iron and at the same time 
produce a high resistivity, must still be used. 

Other very important factors in the production of iron of super- 
magnetic qualities are grain size and grain orientation. It has been 
definitely proved that as the grain size is increased the hysteresis loss is 
decreased. Furthermore, if the iron is rolled so that the axes of the 
grains have a parallel orientation as compared to a random orientation, a 
material of exceedingly high permeability and low hysteresis loss is 
obtained. This latter process, known as ^^fibering,’' has the effect of 
giving the sheet magnetic properties resembling those of a single crystal. 
Such materials are commercially available.^ 

In the case of ferronickel and ferrocobalt, prolonged annealing at high 
temperatures in an atmosphere of hydrogen has shown a remarkable 
improvement in their magnetic properties. Fifty per cent ferronickel 
when treated in this way has shown maximum permeabilities over 
150,000 as compared to about 40,000 for the usual product. This 
product is commercially available under the name of ^'Hipernik.^' 
Likewise, 2 per cent vanadium Permendur when specially hydrogen- 
annealed shows a large increase in permeability and a slight increase 
in saturation density. 

18. Structure and Grain Orientation of Magnetic Materials 

The accepted explanation of many of the effects just described is 
based upon the existence of a definite lattice structure of the crystals 
of the material which imparts to the crystal an axis of easy magnetiza- 
bility. Any portion of the matter having a continuous lattice structure 
and a definite orientation throughout is called a grain. An ideal magnet 
material will have regularity of the lattice structure throughout. As the 
regularity of the lattice structure is interrupted at the boundaries of the 
grains, anything which increases the number of grains or their random 
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orientation is undesirable. Likewise, anything which increases the size 
of the grains and decreases the random orientation of these grains is 
desirable. 

Impurities in the metal tend to make the grain size snaall, as they 
constitute the focal points from which crystallization starts. Thus small 
particles of oxides and carbides, when present in solid solution in the 
metal, will cause the crystallization to start at many points simultane- 
ously, producing small grains. Consequently, the total absence of 
impurities is essential if large grains are to be produced. 

'Another factor controlling the grain size is the manner in which the 
metal is worked and the subsequent heat treatment. Considerable 
success in producing large grains has been obtained with silicon steel by 
cold rolling followed by annealing. If this is done in a special way, a 
preferred orientation of the lattice structure of the grains can be obtained 
which results in a magnetic material hawing properties approaching that 
of a single crystal‘s 

Cold working of a material will introduce internal strains or lattice 
distortions and tend to make it hard. Annealing by heating to a high 
temperature with very slow cooling produces a homogeneous structure 
free from lattice distortion. Thus magnetic materials, which in the 
process of fabrication have been stressed beyond the elastic limit, should 
be carefully annealed. 


IS. Hard Magnetic Materials 

Advances in this held also have been astounding in the last decade. 
In contrast to what has just been said about soft magnetic materials, the 
problem in producing a hard magnetic material is to introduce lattice 
distortion in the crystal deliberately. Such a distortion or strain in the 
material can be produced by cold working, but where it is intended to 
produce a strong permanent magnet material it is best done by quench 
hardening or by dispersion hardening. Either process depends on the 
existence of a heterogeneous structure involving the presence of two 
components, one of which is dispersed in a finely divided form through- 
out the matrix causing severe lattice distortion. In all the earlier types 
of permanent-magnet steels, such as carbon, tungsten, chromium, and 
cobalt, the hardness depends on the formation of a martensitic structure 
on quenching. These steels have the inherent disadvantage that the 
martensitic structure producing the lattice distortion is unstable and 
subject to deterioration from vibration or high temperature. 


See Art. 30 , Chapter II. 
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In the last few years new permanent-magnet materials have been 
deyeloped in which, the lattice distortion is produced by a dispersion of 
the second component in Rnely divided form throughout the matrix 
daring a carefully controlled cooling process. Such steels are known as 
dispersion-hardened alloys. The best-known materials in this group are 
the nickel-iroii-aluininiim and nickel-iron-aluminnm-cobalt alloys which 
appear under the names of Nipermag and Alnico III; for the former 
group, and Alnico I, 11, and lY for the latter group. ^ 

These materials are fabricated by casting or sintering. Sintering is a 
process whereby a properly proportioned mixture of the ingredients of 
the alloy in a finely divided form are molded into a solid metal by a 
process involving the use of temperatures a few hundred degrees below 
the melting point in combination with very high pressures. When the 
material is cast it must be finished by grinding, and when sintered it is 
formed into molds to the finished size. 

These dispersion-hardened alloys have an exceedingly large hysteresis 
loss and hence form powerful permanent magnets. The commercial 
product averages about twice the available magnetic energy of the best 
grade of cobalt steel and several times that of the best grade of tungsten 
steel. This improvement is so great that it has revolutionized the design 
of noLany pieces of electrical equipment. Thus many types of small 
apparatus which formerly depended upon an electromagnetic winding to 
produce a constant flux can now he more economically designed utilizing 
these permanent-magnet materials. 


See Art. 32, Chapter II. 
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MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF IRON 
AND SOME OF ITS ALLOYS 

20. Noimal Hysteresis Loop and Magnetization Curve 

The magnetic performance of a piece of iron is dependent on its 
previous magnetic history, so much so in fact that certain apparatus, 
such as some sensitive relays, etc., must be operated in a definite mag- 
netic sequence or cycle if they are to 
give reliable results.^ This effect is 
due to a magnetic property of the 
iron termed hysteresis , meaning a lag; 
that is, the effect lags behind the 
cause, and hence an immediate effect 
(magnetic Sax) may be due to an im- 
mediate cause (magnetomotive force) 
modified by some previous cause of 
which the observer has no knowledge. 
It is for this reason that, before 
making any magnetic measurements 
on iron, it must first be put through 
a very definite magnetic cycle so that 
the previous history is known. Tor 
T, - „ ^ . ease of comparison, all curves giving 

having no previous magnetic history the relation between the flux and 
(samples). magnetomotive force of a piece of 

iron are usually plotted with flux 
density and magnetic intensity as axes. Such a curve is called a mag-‘ 
neiization curve. 

Consider an iron ring sample which has been thoroughly demagne- 
tized, ^ Fig. 1. The ring sample is chosen merely for its simplicity and 

This is particularly true at flux densities well below the knee of the magnetisation 
curve, in which range most sensitive relays operate. 

* A piece of iron is demagnetized by subjecting it to a slowly reversing magnetic 
intensity, which has an initial value at least as great as any previously applied value, 
and gradually decreases to zero. This process effectively removes the previous 
magnetic history of the iron. 
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convemence; for the sake of definiteness and proportion Fig. 1 has been 
drawn from actual test data taken, on sample 3, the data for which are 
given on pages 47 and 69 . 

As the exciting magnetomotive force on the ring is gradaally increased 
the flux density rises on the curve shown by 0-1 of Fig. h reaching the 
flax density at a magnetic intensity of iT^. Such a curve is called a 
rising magnetization curve. If, after reaching point 1^ the magnetic 
intensity is gradually decreased^ the fiux density will fall along the 
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Relative Permeability 

Fia. 2. Normal hysteresis loops aad normal magnetization curve for soft iron 

(sample 3). 

curve 1-2, reaching the value Rr at 77 = 0. This flax density Bf 
retained by the piece of iron after being magnetized is called the residual 
flux density, or retentivity. The cycle is continued by increasing H in 
the negative direction^ causing the flux to decrease along the curve 2-3. 
The value of magnetic intensity He required to decrease the flux density 
to zero is called the coercive magnetic intensity or the coercive force. The 
cycle is completed by allowing the magnetic intensity to decrease to 
— H,ri and thence increase to -f 77^ causing the flux density to fall along 
the curve 3-4 , and finally to rise along the curve 4-5~6-7. Point 7 
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will not in general coincide with point 1, being usually slightly lower. 
If the magnetic intensity is now varied from to —H back to +H 
several times, points 1 and 7 of these succeeding loops will gradually 
coincide, forming what is termed a normal or symmetrical Jiysteresis loop. 
When the magnetic intensity has been alternated sufficiently between 
the same positive and negative values to obtain a closed hysteresis loop, 
whether it be a symmetrical loop or not, the iron is said to be in the 
cyclic state. 

The locus of the extremities of the normal hysteresis loops of a 
material is called its normal magnetization curve. Such a curve is shown 
in Fig. 2, for the same sample (3) as Fig. 1, along with several of the 
normal hysteresis loops from which it was derived. It will be noticed 
that at the higher magnetizations the normal magnetization curve lies 
outside the hysteresis loop. 

If the rising magnetization curve of Fig. 1 is plotted on Fig. 2 it will 
be almost indistinguishable from the normal magnetization curve except 
in the region of steep slope, where it is slightly lower. For all practical 
purposes we shall consider these two curves to coincide for mild steel. 

Figures 11 and 15 give normal magnetization curves for many 
commercial materials. 


21. Permeability 

The quotient of the flux density by the magnetic intensity as read 
from the normal magnetization curve is known as the absolute value 
of the normal permeability or merely the permeability of the material. 
If this permeability is divided by that of a vacuum the relative permea- 
bility is obtained. In references to ferromagnetic materials the permea- 
bility is almost always given relative to that of a vacuum, and hence, 
when we refer to the permeability hereafter, we shall mean the relative 
permeability unless specifically stated otherwise. 

The permeability curve derived from the normal magnetization 
curve is shown in Fig. 2. The value of the permeability at = 0, 
which is the slope of the tangent to the magnetization curve at R = 0 
divided by the permeability of air, is known as the initial permeability. 
It is equal to 300 for this sample, and generally is of the order of several 
hundred for the ordinary commercial material. 

Figure 15 shoW' s normal permeability curves for several samples of 
commercial silicon steels. 

The maximum perTneahilityy shown as 304:0 in Fig. 2, occurs at that 
point on the normal magnetization curve where the line OA through the 
origin is tangent to it. Maximum permeabilities of commercial materials 
range from a few hundred to several thousand. 
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22. lacremeEtal Permeability 

It is very convenient, when dealing with certain types of apparatus 
where a small alternating magnetic intensity is superposed on a con- 
stant magnetic intensity, to speak of the imremental permeabiUti/, ivMcli 
is the quotient of AB by AH, AH being in the reverse direction from the 



Fia. Za. Curves illustrating incremental permeability and its manner of v'ariation. 

Fig. 3t. Empirical constants fur Spooner’s formula for incremental permeability. 
Reprinted from Spooner’s ^‘Properties and Testing of Magnetic Materials,^’ by 
courtesy of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

change in H immediately preceding. There is no restriction as to the 
magnitude of AB or AH, or as to the position on the hysteresis loop or 
magnetization curve at which they are taken. 

Suppose that in Fig. 3a a direct polarizing magnetic intensity of 
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Eq is impressed producing a constant flux density Bq as shown on the 
normal magnetization curYe. Let there now be superposed upon a 
sinusoidal magnetic intensity such that the resultant magnetic 
intensity will vary between the limits oi Hi SLiid H 2 bls shown. This will 
cause the flux density to rise along the normal magnetization curve 
(same as rising magnetization curve) from 0 until point 1 is reached, 
where the magnetic intensity is at its maximum value Hi. At 1, ifa 
commences to decrease, causing the flux density to fall along a normal 
hysteresis loop until point 2 is reached, where the magnetic intensity 
is at its minimum value At 2, Ha increases and the flux density 
rises along the dashed curve to 1 again, after which the miner hysteresis 
loop 1-2 is traced over and over. It is therefore apparent that as far 
as the change in flux density caused by Ha is concerned the apparent 
absolute permeability of the iron is given by the slope AB/ AB of the 
axis of the minor loop 1-2. This permeability is known as the iTicre- 
mental permeability, and it is usually given relative to a vacuum. It 
is of chief interest in the design of chokes and transformers carrying 
direct current. 

If Ha is increased so that the resultant magnetic intensity varies 
between and H^ the incremental permeability will be proportional to 
the slope of the line 3-4 as shown. In general for a given biasing 
magnetic intensity below the knee of the normal magnetization curve 
the incremental permeability first increases and then decreases as the 
magnitude of Ha is increased. 

If Ha is kept constant at some value which is not very small, the 
incremental permeability will decrease as the polarizing flux density 
increases. This is because the tops of the hysteresis loops become flatter 
with increasing magnetizations, as can be seen from Fig. See. 

If Ha is allowed to approach zero the incremental permeability is 
proportional to the initial slope of the descending branch of the normal 
hysteresis loop corresponding to Hq. This particular incremental 
permeability is called the reversible permeahiliii/ . Because the descend- 
ing branch of the hysteresis loop has less slope as the magnetization is 
increased the reversible permeability is always less than the initial per- 
meability. The reversible permeability is of particular interest where 
the superposed magnetic intensity is very small, as occurs in audio- 
frequency transformers. As AB is usually the independent variable in 
most applications dealing with incremental permeability, the values of 
incremental permeability are always plotted as a function of AB instead 
of as a function of AH. 

When dealing with incremental permeabilities it makes considerable 
difference whether the variation in flux density or the variation in mag- 
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netic intensitY is the independent variable . In Fig. 3a, H has been made 
the independent variable, and it will be noticed that the impressed sinii- 
soidal variation Ha produces a flux density variation Ba which is not 
sinusoidal. Furthermore, JBa is not superposed upon the flux density 
Ro that would be produced by the polariziug magnetic intensity Hq, but 
upon Bp, which is greater than Bq, depending upon the magnitude of Ha- 
Thus, when Ha is the independent variable the value of the polarizing 
flux density Bp is not easily determinable. Likewise, the wave form of 
the induced voltage Ba will be very complex compared to that of Ha- 
Ha will be the independent variable in constant current circuits and in 
some resonant circuits. Thus if an inductance is connected in the plate 
circuit of a screen-grid tube, the alternating component of plate current 
is determined almost entirely by the applied grid voltage. 

More often, however, the flux-density variation is the independent 
variable. This is true in all constant- or substantially constant-voltage 
circuits ; thus in a transformer supplying a half-wave rectifier the varia- 
tion in flux density is forced to be sinusoidal because the supply voltage 
is sinusoidal; in a filter choke operating from a low-impedance tube the 
wave form of voltage across the choke, and hence the flux variation, is 
also determined entirely by the wave form of the supply voltage. 

The discussion so far might lead one to believe that the incremental 
permeability is defined if the magnitude of ABor ALT is specified, together 
with either the polarizing magnetic intensity Hq, or the polarizing flux 
density Bp, This, however, is not true, and in order that the incremental 
permeability he determinate it is necessary that the wave shape of AB 
or AH he defined in addition. 

Referring to Fig. 3c, if a sinusoidal variation in magnetic intensity, 
equal to AH and polarized by is impressed on the magnetization 
curve shown it will produce the wave of flux density variation designated 
by B, having a total pulsation of AB as shown. The incremental permea- 
bility will then be designated as AB/AH. If, however, the same mag- 
nitude of pulsation AH, alternating about the same polarizing intensity 
Ho, but not sinusoidal in shape, is impressed on the magnetization curve 
it will produce the wave of flux-density variation designated as B' having 
a total pulsation of AB' as shown. The incremental permeability of the 
sample will be designated as AB' / AH. It is quite obvious from the figure 
that these two values of incremental permeability obtained for the same 
specified value of AH and are not the same. The same conclusion 
would be reached if AB and Bp were specified in magnitude. It therefore 
follows that if the incremental permeability is to be determinate the wave 
shape of either AB or AH must be specified besides the value of polarizing 
flux density or magnetic intensity. 
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The most useful definition ^ of incremental permeability is that where 
the pulsation in flux density is maintained sinusoidal, and where Hq is 
specified, thus: 

A 

~ (AjB sinusoidal) 

AH 

The sinusoidal wave shape for AB is the most common one, as most 
apparatus operates on an impressed voltage of sinusoidal wave form. 
This will produce a sinusoidal flux wave if the circuit resistance is small 

compared to the reactance, 
as is usual. Likewise the 
value of polarizing cur- 
rent, and hence Hq, are 
generally known, whereas 
the value of the polariz- 
ing flux density is seldom 
known. 

Figure 3c also shows 
that the polarizing flux 
density is dependent on 
the wave shape. Thus Bp 
and Bp, for the sinusoidal 
and distorted waves, re- 
spectively, are not the 
same even though. AH and 
Hq are the same. 

Vave-shape distortion 
is appreciable only for the 
higher values of AB. Thus from 0 to 3 Idlomaxwells per square inch, 
which covers the operating range of audio-frequency transformers, the 
incremental permeability is independent of w’-ave form. 

In Fig. 19 are shown curves of the incremental permeability plotted 
as a function of the maximiun superposed sinusoidal alternating flux 
density AB/2, for various values of Hq. The data are given for samples 
7, 8, and 9 of low-, medium-, and high-silicon steel, respectively.^ 

These curves show that the incremental permeability increases with 

3 L. G. A. Sim, “lacremental Permeability and Inductance: The Role of Wave- 
form in Measurement/’ WireUss Engineer j Vol. 12, 1935, Nos. 136, 137. 

* The data shown in Fig. 19 were taken by Charles Rouault, and checked by Igor 
Bensin, as a thesis project at Stevens Institute under the supervision of the author. 
For a complete description of the experimental method and a critical discussion of the 
results see *‘An Investigation of Incremental Permeability/' by Charles Rouault, 
Stevens Institute, June, 1939, and ‘"An Improved Method of Measuring Incremental 



Fig. 3c. Curves illustrating the effect of wave form 
on incremental permeability. 
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superposed alternating flux density for any constant value of polarizing 
magnetic intensity until the maximnm flux density readied in the cycle 
passes the knee of the saturation curve. For any constant value of 
superposed alternating flux density the incremental permeability 
decreases as the polarizing magnetic intensity increases. 

Where no experimental data are available, the incremental permea- 
bility can be approximated by an empirical method if the normal magne- 
tization or permeability curve for the material is known. This method, 
developed by Spooner,^ is based on the experimental fact that, if the 
incremental permeability is plotted as a function of the flux pulsation AB 
(the maximum fi.ux density of the tip of the minor loop being held 
constant), the result will be very close to a straight line which can be 
represented by the simple equation 

jXA oc a + 6 X AuB 

The incremental permeability is further found to be a function of the 
flux density of the top of the minor loop farthest removed from zero. 
The resulting formula for incremental permeability is: 

((t+hX AB), (1) 

where fjLs^ is the normal permeability corresponding to the top of the 
minor loop farthest removed from zero. 

AB is the amplitude of the total flux pulsation of the minor loop 
expressed in kilomaxwells per square inch. 
a and b are constants which have been determined experimen- 
tally f rom tests of various magnetic materials. The values 
of these constants are given in Fig. Zb. 

Permeability/’ hy Igor Bensin, Stevens Institute, June, 1940. Briefly, Mr. Uouault 
excited a thoroughly laminated ring sample with a variable sinusoidal volta.ge derived 
from a commercial power line through a variable auto- transformer. In series with 
the exciting circuit, a low-resistance source of direct current for polarizing and a 
standard resistance were inserted. The total resistance drop to alternating current 
was never allowed to exceed 10 per cent of the impressed voltage in order to avoid 
distortion of the impressed sinusoidal wave form. The magnitude of A.B was com- 
puted from the measured r.m.s. value of voltage induced in an insulated coil wound 
on the sample, and the cross section, of the sample. AH was determined hy com- 
paring the current wave, obtained by impressing the voltage drop across the standard 
resistance on a cathode-ray oscillograph, with a standard sine wave shape of known 
r.m.s. value. This comparison was based on making the crest-to-trough value of the 
standard wave the same as that of the distorted exciting wave, and thence computing 
aH as 2 \^2 Er.m.sA JRsli, where £?r-ia.8. is the root mean square value of the standard 
comparison wave, iV the turns on the exciting winding, jR* the resistance of the 
standard, and li the mean length of the iron ring sample. 

® Thomas Spooner, “Permeability,’' Yol. 42, p. 42; January, 1923. 
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Spooner states tEat this method gives results with fair accuracy for 
all classes of ferromagnetic materials if the amplitude of AB is considera- 
ble, but that for very small values of AB (reversible permeability) it is 
unreliable.®® One difficulty sometimes encountered in applying this 
method is finding the flux density at the tip of the minor loop if the 
polarizing magnetic intensity Hq is given instead of the polarizing flux 
density Bp. If anhysteretic magnetization curves, like those of Figs. 
18a and h, are available it may he calculated as Bp + (AB/2) if the 
even harmonic distortion of flux pulsation AB is small. If the maximum 
value of the alternating magnetic intensity Ha is known, may be 
approximated from the normal magnetization curve corresponding to a 
magnetic intensity equal to ifo + Ha, provided that Bm so located is 
above the point of maximum permeability. For Bm below the point 
of maximum permeability Spooner states that the effective magnetiza- 
tion curve may he taken as a straight line between the origin and the 
point of the normal magnetization curve corresponding to maximum 
permeability. 

It will be noticed that another effect of superposing an alternating 
field on that produced by a direct current is to change the apparent 
permeability of the iron for direct current. Referring to Fig. 3a, the 
permeability for the direct magnetizing force Hq alone is BqJHq, while 
with the alternating flux density Ba superposed it becomes BpJHq. 
Spooner ® states that when AB is small the apparent permeability over 
the entire range of the magnetization curve up to fairly high densities is 
increased over the normal value, but when AB is large it is reduced, and 
at high densities is less than the normal permeability. 

If the incremental permeahihty of the iron is known, the value of 
the polarizing flux density Bp can be approximately ^ determined for any 
value of AB and Hq as follows: From AB and calculate AH. Then 
Bx, the maximum minor loop density, can be determined from the normal 
magnetization curve from Hi equal to Hq -+ (Aif/2). Subtracting 
AB/2 from Bi, the polarizing flux density Bp can be found. The value 
of Bp plotted against Hq for constant values of AB or AH is sometimes 
called an anhysteretic curve (apparent magnetization curve with super- 
posed alternating flux). Such curves, obtained experimentally, are 

Data taJten. by Bensin {op. ciL) indicate that AB should be not less than about 
20 kilomaxwells per square inch. 

®T. Spooner, ^‘Effect of a Superposed Alternating Field on Apparent Magnetic 
Permeability and Hysteresis Loss,’' Physical IteiHew, 1925. 

^ Owing to the even harmonic distortion present in either the alternating flux 
density or magnetic intensity variation the axis of either cannot be determined 
exactly by taking the mean of the maximum and minimTinn values. 
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giyen in Fig. 18a and h for samples 8 and 9 of medium- and high-silicon 
steel, respectively. 

23. Saturation 

As the flux density of a piece of iron increases, the slope of the magne- 
tization curve equal to dB/dE, sometimes called the differential permea- 
bility , first increases and then decreases. Vhen the differential permea- 
bility is only a few times greater than that of a vacuum the iron is 
said to be saturated. The term saturation as ordinarily used is broad, 
including almost the entire range of the magnetization curve above the 
sharp bend called the knee. However, there is a very definite flux 
density, called the saturation density, designated by that the iron 
itself will carry. Any 
fux density in excess 
of this value is consid- 
ered as being carried by 
the void which would 
be left if the iron were 
removed. Thus the flux 
density in any piece of 
iron can be considered 
as consisting of two 
parts: Bf, the so-called 
ferric flux density car- 
ried by the iron itself; 
and iiE, the flux den- 
sity that would exist in 
the absence of the iron 
if the magnetic inten- 
sity were maintained constant. The actual flux density in the iron can 
then be expressed by the following equation : 

B == Bj-h^E 

This is illustrated in Tig. 4a for a sample (8) of medium-silicon steel: 

The saturation density Bs can be extrapolated from data at lower 
densities by means of the following well-known relation: ® 

Hf = k{Bs — Bf) 

8 This relation, first discovered by Fro Mich, was later modified by Kennelly so as 
to be in a more useful form. Kennelly, Trans. AJ,E.E . , Vol. 8, p. 485, 1891; or see 
Steinmetz, ‘‘Theory and Calcuktion of Electric Circuits,’' First Edition, p. 43, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 



Fig. 4a. Separation of the flux of a piece of iron into 
its ferric component and air component. 
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which states that the permeability is proportioaal to the magneti 2 a- 
bility. If we iatrodiice for ferric permeability /if hs equivaleat Bf/II 
and solve for B/ we will obtain: 


Bf = 


H 


1 





Xetting 1/Bs = (r, and IfhBs = we have: 

H 


a + <rH 
H 

vr - = ^- 


<rH 


v^here vf is the ferric reluctivity. In other words, the law may be stated 
that the ferric reluctivity is a linear function of the magnetic intensity; 
if vj is plotted against H for any sample of steel the points should fall 
on a straight line. Actually, however, it is found that this law does not 
hold until the knee of the saturation curve has been passed. 

In Fig. 4h, the ferric reluctivity as computed from the normal mag- 
netization curve 1 of Fig. 11a, for a sample of annealed Swedish charcoal 
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Fia. 4:h. Ferric reluctivity curves for extrapolating for the saturation density 
by Kennelly’s method. 


iron, is shown plotted against the magnetic intensity. It will be noticed 
that the straight part of the curve which can be extrapolated, begins at 
about 400 ampere-turns per inch; this point will vary with different 
materials, some such as cobalt steel requiring a much higher value of 
magnetic intensity before straightening out. 

The slope of this curve is equal to 0.00717, corresponding to a value 
of Bs equal to 139.4 kilomaxwells per square inch. The intercept a is 
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considered to be a ixieasure of the magnetic hardness of the material; 
that is, the greater the ck, the harder the material. 

In Table II there are given the saturation densities Bs for various 
magnetic materials. Those for samples 1, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12c, 12b, and 20 
have been extrapolated from their normal magnetization curves by the 
above method. 

24:. Residual Flux Density and Coercive Intensity 

It is often desirable, when dealing with the force produced by the 
residual flux of a magnet, or with permanent magnets, to know the 
value of the residual flux density Br, and the coercive intensity jEZc, that 
will be produced by various maximum-values of magnetic intensity. If 
the coercive intensity and the residual flux density are plotted as func- 
tions of the maxhnum magnetizing intensity it will he found that these 
curves have the same shape as normal magnetization curves (see Fig. 13) . 
Sanford and Gheney® have found that these curves, because of their 
similarity to ordinary magnetization curves, may he extrapolated in an 
exactly similar manner. Thus if H^/Br or are plotted against 

H,n as the independent variable, the resulting curves have the same shape 
as those of vf plotted against H, discussed in Art. 23. The following 
analytical expressions, which they have checked to a high order of 
precision, result: 

^ = a, + (5) 

= 02 + (6) 

He 

(ti and a2 are intercepts on the axis of ordinates, and 6i and 62 are the 
reciprocals of the saturation values of Br and He, respectively. These 
expressions, like that of Art, 23, cannot be used at very low values of 
where the reluctivity curve vj is not a straight line. 

In Fig. 5a are shown curves of Hm/Br and H^JBc plotted against Hm 
for sample 1 of annealed Swedish charcoal iron. From these curves fhe 
values of 61 = 0.01275 and £>2 = 0,3775 are obtained, giving saturation 
values of Br — 78.4 and He = 2.65, respectively. In Fig. 5h are shown 
similar curves taken from data by Sanford and Cheney® for 36 per cent 
cohalt permanent-magnet steel. These curves give values of bi = 
0.01736 and I 2 = 0.002295, corresponding to saturation values of 
Br = 57.6 and He = 436, respectively. 

* '‘The Yariation of Residual Induction and Coercive Force with M agnetizing 
Force/’ B-ur Standards Sd. Paper, 384, 1920. 
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Figures 5c and 5d show He a.nd Br plotted against Hm for both sam- 
ples. Note the exact resemblance to ordinary magnetization curves. In 



Ficis. 5<i and Sb. and Hm/^r plotted as a function of the maximim 

magnetizing intensity. 



Figs. 5c and 5d. Residual flux density and coercive intensity plotted as a function 
of the maximum magnetizing intensity. 

Figs. 13a and 136 curves are given for Br and as a function of Hm for 
various Mnds of steel. Table II also gives values of Br and He for 
various steels. 
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25- Eaergy Changes Occurring during Magnetic Cycles 


In Fig. 6 is shown a normal hysteresis loop for a sample of commer- 
cial mild cold-rolled steel, obtained after the iron was put in the cyclic 
state. Consider the energy changes as the loop is tra-versed. Starting at 
point 6 and going toward 2 it is seen 
that the flux is rising in the iron 
and, hence, inducing a voltage act- 
ing agaiust the current through the 
exciting coil. Thiis causes energy 
to be abstracted from the electric 
circuit, the value of which is 




6-2 


I 


H dB joules per 

cubic inch 


and is evidently equal to the area 
5-1-2-7-6 of the figure. During the 
next step of the cycle 2-3, energy is 
returned to the electric circuit from 
the iron, as the induced voltage due 
to the falling flux linkage is in the 
same direction as the falling exciting current, 
the integral : 



Fia. 6. Energy changes occurring dur- 
ing a normal hysteresis cycle. 

This energy is given by 


TTo. 


J ^ 


H dB joules per cubic inch 


and is eqnal to the area 3-2-7— 3 of the figure. The last tiv^o steps of the 
cycle, namely, 3 to 5 and 5 to 6, are identical with the first two steps 
because of the symmetry of the loop about the origin. Hence the net 
energy taken from the circuit during the complete magnetic cycle will he 
equal to 211 ^ 6_2 — 2 TF 2 - 3 , which evidently is the total area inside of the 
loop. 

This energy appears as heat in the iron, and because it is abstracted 
from the electric circuit by the phenomenon of magnetic hysteresis it is 
called the hysteresis energy loss. This loss, in joules per cubic inch of 
iron, is therefore equal to the area inside of a continuous hysteresis loop, 
the coordinates of which are webers per square inch and ampere-turns 
per inch. 

The normal hysteresis loop is of particular interest in apparatus where 
the flux goes through a cycle having equal positive and negative values. 
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as occurs in most alternating-current apparatus. Then where the fl[u:x 
variations are periodic one can speak of the hysteresis power loss per 
cubic inch, equal to the product of the area of the loop by the frequency 
of the supply in cycles per second. This is evidently the average rate at 
which energy is being dissipated as heat. Tor such alternating-iux 
apparatus a magnetic material having small hysteresis loss is desirable 
from the point of view of increasing the ci^ciency and decreasing the 
size. For this purpose silicon is alloyed with steel producing the so-called 
silicon steels/’ which have a very low hysteresis loss. 

It is possible to evaluate the hysteresis loss only for a complete mag- 
netic cycle, that is, where the flux is brought back to its original value hy 
purely electrical means. As an illustration of the lack of meaning of 
assigning definite energy forms to the various areas of the loop consider 
the following : Does the area 0-1-2-7-0 of Fig. 6 represent the energy 
stored in the iron due to the flux density 

If the iron had been originally demagnetized the flux density wmuld 
have risen to Bm along the curve 0-2, and the energy abstracted from 
the electric circuit would have been equal to the area 0-2-7— 0. This 
area certainly does not equal area 0-1-2-7-0, but nevertheless the energy 
in the iron at a flux density of is the same no matter whether one 
arrives along curve 0-2 or 1-2; hence, area 0-1-2-7-0 cannot be equal 
to the energy stored in the iron by Bm,. However, neither does the area 
0-2-7-0 represent the energy stored by Bm, because during the change 
0-2 some hysteresis loss has occurred, and therefore the area 0-2-7-O is 
greater than the available stored energy due to 3^, ] that is, some of the 
energy abstracted from the electric circuit, has already been dissipated as 
heat in the iron. The fact of the matter is that the only way one could 
determine the energy stored by B^. would be to subtract, from the area 
0-2-7-0, the hysteresis loss occurring during 0-2, which would have to 
be measured hy a calorimeter. 

Now consider the area 3-4-0-3. Does this represent the energy 
stored in the iron by the residual flux density Br'f Since this area repre- 
sents energy abstracted from the electric circuit when the flux density is 
decreased from Br to zero, it cannot be energy stored in the iron but must 
represent the energy input to the iron necessary to demagnetize it . How- 
ever, at point 4 the iron is not completely demagnetized because it still 
has stored energy. Thus, if at 4 the exciting magnetic intensity He is 
removed the flux density will rise to point O', returning to the electric 
circuit the energy equal to the area 4-O“0'-4. Besides returning this 
energy the iron will still have some stored magnetic energy due to the 
flux density O'. To actually demagnetize the iron it is necessary to apply 
a negative magnetic intensity greater than He which will decrease the 
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flux density to 4', such that when the magnetic intensity is removed the 
flux density will rise to point 0 along the carv^e 

In other words, at point 3 the iron has stored mag:netie energy due 
to the residual density Br 'which could be evaluated by means of a 
calorimeter as previously mentioned, and in order to remove this stored 
energy, more energy equal to area 3-4'-0-3 must be put into the iron. 
Consequently, the stored energy at 3 due to plus the area 3-4:'-0-3, 
must go into hysteresis loss when the iron is demagnetized. The area 
3-4-0-3, therefore, is merely approximately equal to the energy input 
necessary to demagnetize it from the residual flux density Br^ In no 
event, though, can hysteresis loss be evaluated electrically until the 
magnetic cycle has been completed. 

26. iNTornial Hysteresis Loss 

In Tig. 12 are shown a series of normal hysteresis loops for various 
materials. The total symmetrical hysteresis loss (complete loops) in 
joules per cubic inch per cycle is shown plotted as a function of the 
maximum loop density on log-log paper in Fig. 14, by the curves 
labeled D. These curves have been obtained by measuring the sym- 
metrical loop areas of Fig. 12. In Fig. 175 are shown similar curves of 
normal hysteresis loss for samples 8 and 9 of silicon steel. The data 
for these curves were obtained by exciting the sample with alternating 
current and measuring the total core loss with a wattmeter. Correction 
was made for the eddy-current loss occurring. 

It will be noticed that these curves can, for a portion of their length, 
be represented by straight lines, the equation of which will be : 

log, Wh = log K + n log B^ 

where W\ is the hysteresis energy loss in joules per cubic inch per cycle, 
log K is the intercept on the axis of ordinates for Bm = 1, and n is the 
slope of the straight line. Or, tahing the antilog of both sides of the 
equation, we have 

Wh = KB^ joules per cubic inch per cycle (7J 

This is Steinmetz's equation for hysteresis loss: in general it can only be 
applied over a linaited range of flux density. In Table I the values for 

It must not be thought, however, that the magnetic state 0 so obtained will be 
identical vith what would have been obtained had the iron been demagnetized by 
successive revei’sals. Actually the slope of the curve 4'-0 at the origin will be greater 
than the slope of the normal magnetisation curve at this .point. It is apparent, then, 
that, even though the iron is demagnetized as far as any of the ordinary tests would 
shew, it has not been returned to its virgin state; that is, it retains a magnetic history. 
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K and n, evaluated from Figs. 14: and 17, are given for limited ranges of 
flux density. These constants can be evaluated only from experimental 
data for the particular iron in question, as they depend not only on the 
composition of the iron, but also on the heat treatment, mechanical 
vrorking, etc. For this reason the values given in the table should not 
be considered as necessarily representative. 


TABLE I 


Sample 

K 

n 

Range of £rn 

' 1 

0.010 X 10“® 

2.00 

48 to 80 

2 

0.0068 

1.63 

48 to 80 

3 

0.0063 

1.62 

32 to 80 

4 

0.047 

1.50 

32 to 100 

8 

0.0047 

1.57 

20 to 80 

9 

0.0019 

1.70 

25 to 75 


27. Total Iron Loss Due to an Alternating Magnetic Field 

In the presence of a purely alternating magnetic field there will be, 
besides the normal hysteresis loss discussed in the last article, a poorer 
loss due to the presence of circulating currents in the cross section of the 
iron flux path. These currents, known as eddy 
currents, are produced by the voltages induced in. 
the perimeters of the cross sections of the iron 
path by the alternating magnetic field passing 
through the cross sections. Thus, in Fig. 7a is 
shown the cross section of an iron lamination hav- 
ing a thickness t inches and a width large com- 
pared to the thickness. The magnetic flux passing 
normal to the cross section is represented by the 
dots. The path for eddy currents is normal to 
the flux lines and parallel to the center line of the 
lamination as shown by the dashed arrows. The 
eddy-current density at any distance z from the 
center of - the lamination is equal to the voltage induced in one turn 
by the flux in area a-b-c-’d divided hy the resistivity of the metal, or 

^ ^ d'^rn 

^ p dt a 



! 

\a b 




] 

j 




r 'd c 




Fig. la. Eddy-cur- 
rent loss in an iron 
lamination. 
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The powex loss density due to eddy currents will theii be: 

^ 

Pe — P't'e 

and the total power loss in. the section of lamination will be : 

^ mjfBl ^ 

p ^ ^ 3 X 8 X P 

and the loss due to eddy currents per unit volume of material is then 

P« = :“ watts per cubic inch (8) 

dp 

where is the maxiimim value of the cyclic loop density in 

webers per square inch, t the thickness of the laminations in inches, and 
p the resistivity of the laminations in ohms in an inch cube. 

It is thus seen that for any given lamination the eddy-current loss 
will vary as the square 
of : the maximum cyclic 
flux density, the frequen- 
cy, or the form factor of 
the induced wave of volt- 
age producing the eddy 
currents. The constant 
4/3p is usually deter- 
mined by measuring the 
eddy-current loss experi- 
mentally, as it is found in 
actual practice that the 
eddy-current loss depends 
not only upon the resis- 
tivity of the sheet but also 
on the grain size, in- 
creasing as the grain size 
increases.^^ 

In Tig. 16u are shown curves of total core loss at two frequencies as a 
function of for low-, medium-, and high-silicon steel. Figure 16b 
gives the same data in terms of frequency for different values of 

The eddy-current loss of a sample of iron at any value of can be 
easily determined from readings of the total core Loss for two different 

See ‘‘Properties and Testing of Magnetic Materials,” by Thomas Spooner, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., First Edition, 1927, p. 25, also Chapter VIL 



Fig. 7b. Separation of total core loss into eddy- 
current and hysteresis components. 
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frequencies by plotting the energy loss per cycle against tbe frequency. 
As the hysteresis loss per cycle does not depend on frequency, and the 
eddy-current loss per cycle varies directly as the frequency, the plot 
will be a straight line, the intercept of which on the axis of ordinates 
will be the hysteresis loss per cycle. If this loss is subtracted from the 
total loss per cycle the difference will be the eddy-current loss per cycle. 
Figure 7b shows such a plot for sample 9a of 29 gauge sOicon steel, the 
data being taken from Fig. 16a or 16h. From Fig. 7h it can be calculated 
that of the total core loss of 0.65 watt per pound for sample 9a at 
Bm = 64.5' kmax. per sq. in. and a frequency of 60 cycles per second; 
0.1464 watt, equal to 0.00244 X 60, is the eddy-current loss; and 
0.504 watt, equal to 0.00840 X 60, is hysteresis loss. 

The data of Figs. 16a and 165, while given for 29 gauge sheet only, 
may be extended to cover the iron loss for other thicknesses by correcting 
the eddy-current component of the loss for the change in thickness. 


28. Xlnsyinmetrical Hysteresis loss in Direct-Current 
Electromagnets, etc. 

In a direct-current electromagnet the normal magnetic cycle of the 
iron is quite complicated. For all practical purposes, however, this 
cycle is approximated quite closely by a loop having the normal mag- 
netization curve for the rising branch and the demagnetization curve 
of a normal hysteresis loop for the descending branch. Such a loop is 
shown in Fig. 6 by the rising line 4'*~0-2 and the falling line 2-3-4'. 
Each time an electromagnet goes through a complete cycle of operation, 
energy equal to the area of this loop will be dissipated as heat per unit 
volume of iron. 

Consider the simple ring magnet illustrated in Fig. 8a. Let the air 
gap at the beginning of the working stroke be gi and at the end of the 
working stroke be § 2 ] assume that the flux density throughout the 
iron is constant. When the coil circuit is closed (air gap held constant 
at ^i) the flux in the iron will build up along the curve 0-1, Fig. 8c, to <i>i, 
causing the flux density in the iron to reach the value Bi of Fig. 8b. 
If the air gap is now allowed to decrease from gi to g 2 , the flux in the 
iron will increase from to <l> 2 , causing the flux density to rise to B 2 > 
Magnetically the same result would have been obtained by decreasing 
the air gap first and then applying the magnetomotive force, in which 
case the curve 0-2 of Fig. 8c would have resulted. This curve is obtained 
by adding together the rising magnetization curve of the entire piece of 
iron, computed from curve 0-1-2 of Fig. 8b, and the magnetization curve 
for the air gap shown by line 0-7 of Fig. Sc. Likewise the demag- 
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netizatioa curve 2-3-4-5 for the entire magnet (iron and air gap) can 
be determined in exactly the same manner. When the coil circuit is 
broken the flux will decrease along this demagnetization curve to 
point 4, corresponding to the flux density B4. The cycle of the magnet 
is completed by increasing the air gap from ^2 to ^ 1 . This will require 
mechanical energy. If the permeance of the air gap at g2 is large 
compared to that at gi the flux can, for all practical purposes, be con- 
sidered to fall to zerc along curve 4-0, Fig. 8c. 

It is now possible to evaluate the effects of hysteresis from a practical 
point of view. First, if the cycle of the magnet were ideal there would 
he no losses of energy of any kind and the total area of the rectangle 
O-F-2-8-0 would be available as mechanical work.^^ of this total area 
certain portions are unavailable ; area 4-3-2-7-8-4 is returned to the 



Fig. 8. XJnsymmetrical hysteresis cycle of direct-curreat electromagnets. 

electric circuit in the form of a spark when the coil circuit is interrupted, 
and area 0-2-3-4-6-0 is lost owing to hysteresis. Area S-2-7-3 repre- 
sents the energy returned to the electric circuit by the iron and corre- 
sponds to area 3-2-7-3 of Fig. '8b. Area 0-2-3— 6-0 represents that 
portion of the hysteresis loss which is supplied directly by the electric 
circuit and corresponds to area 0-1-2-3-6-O of Fig. 8b. Area 
0 _ 5 _ 3 _„ 7 -_ 3 __ 4 -() represents the energy stored in the air gap (length ^ 2 ) 
just before the coil circuit is opened. After the coil circuit has been 
opened the energy of the air gap is represented by area 0--6~-4-0. The 
difference between these two energies is di\dded into two portions: 
part 4-3-7- 8-4, which is returned to the electric circuit; and part 
4-6“3"4, which is consumed in demagnetizing the iron from the residual 
flux density B3 (at zero air-gap length) to the actual residual flux 
density B4, and corresponds to area 4-6-3 -4 of Fig. 8b. When the 
armature is moved mechanically from to gi the flux will fall from 

This is explaiaed in detail in Chapter III. 
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4 to 0 if the permeaiice in position gx can be considered small compared 
to that in position g 2 . 

The energy changes involved during this latter process can be 
evaluated if the change from 4 to 0 is made electrically. This can be 
done by increasing the coil current in the negative direction (air 
gap == g 2 ) until point 5 is reached and opening the coil circuit. This 
will reduce the flux to zero, and the mechanical motion from p2 to gi can 
now he carried out without expending any energy. In this cycle of 
operations the energy left in the air gap (area 0-6-4~0) will be dissipated, 
and, in addition, energy represented by area 0~5“4-0 will be taken from 
the electric circuit. These two energies evidently correspond to area 
0-6-4-5-0 of Fig. 86 and constitute the energy necessary to demagnetize 
the iron from ^4 to zero. 

Summing up: In a complete cycle of the magnet the hysteresis loss 
will be equal to area 0-2-3-4-5-0 of Fig. 8c, or the loss per cubic inch of 
iron will he the area of the loop of Fig. 86. Of this total loss, part 
0~6-3-4-0 is supplied by the stored energy of the air gap, and 
part 5~0-4-5 by mechanical means. Of the total work available from 
the ideal magnetic cycle, namely area the portion 0-“2--3-4~0 may 

he considered as lost as the result of hysteresis and portion 4-3-2~7-8-4 
lost by its return to the electric circuit. 

To make possible the predetermination of hysteresis cycles for elec- 
tromagnets, the loops of Fig. 12 have been plotted from actual data 
taken on the sampled indicated. These loops may be used directly to 
construct the complete hysteresis cycle as shown in Fig. 8c. Loops for 
values of other than those given on Fig. 12 may be approximated by 
finding the values He, Br, and Hm for the particular desired value of 
from the data of Figs. 11 and 13 and then drawing a curve through these 
points of the same shape as the adjacent loops of Tig. 12. 

To facilitate evaluating the energy losses corresponding to the 
various loop areas the data given in Fig. 14 have been determined 
from the loops of Fig. 12. Curve A gives the energy loss of iron corre- 
sponding to the complete magnetic cycle, area 0-2-3-5-0 of Figs. 86 or 8c. 
This curve can be extrapolated to higher values of Bm if desired. 
Curve C gives the energy required to demagnetize the iron from the 
residual density Bry area O-3~5-0 of Tigs. 86 or 8c. This energy 
approaches a definite maximum because the demagnetization curve 
quickly approaches a definite limit as saturation is reached. This is 
shown by the relatively small area inclosed between the dashed 
magnetization curves (labeled = Bg) and those corresponding to 
Bm = 100 of Fig. 12. Curve B gives the energy returned to the electric 
circuit by the iron and corresponds to area 3“2~7-3 of Figs. 86 or 8c. 
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This curTe cannot be safely extrapolated. Falues for Bm greater than 
lOO can be approximated by adding to the Yalue at Bm = 100^ a value 
approximated from the area back of the normal magnetization curve for 
the increment over Bm. = 100. Partial areas like 4-6~3-4 or O-b-SHL-O 
can be approximated by taking a part of the value as given by Curve (7, 
which part can be estimated from the residual density B 4 and the shape 
of the demagnetization curve as given on the loops of Fig. 12. Area 
0-2-3-0 is obtained by subtracting the value given on Curve € from 
that given by Curve A. 


29, XJnsymmetrical Hysteresis Loops in Alternating-Current Apparatus 

Unsymmetrical hysteresis cycles are also of interest in apparatus 
which carries an alternating flux superposed upon a constant fliux. This 
occurs in transformers or chokes carrying direct current, such as audio- 
frequency chokes, audio-frequency transformers, and transformers sup- 
plying half-wave rectifiers. In these cases the hysteresis loss for a given 
alternating flux density depends upon the displacement produced by the 
polarizing magnetic intensity, and may sometimes be as great as several 
times the normal hysteresis loss produced 'when the poktrizing magnetic 
intensity is zero. The ratio of the loss for the displaced loop to that of 
the normal loop is called the displacement factor. A series of such loops 
having the same B amplitude but different displacements are shovm in 
Fig. 9a, while in Fig. 9h a series of such loops having the same B 
displacement for a varying B amplitude are shown. 

In Tig- 17a the displacement factors for various values of polarizing 
magnetic intensities Hq are shown plotted as a function of the maximum 
cyclic flux density (AB) J2 (see Fig. 3) of the displaced hysteresis loops 
for samples 8 and 9 of silicon steel. In Fig. 176 the normal hysteresis loss 
for the two samples is shown plotted- The data of Fig. 17 were obtained 
by making alternating-current measurements on the iron samples in the 
following manner ; The iron samples, in the form of rings with the lamina- 
tions well insulated with varnish, were provided with three insulated 
windings. One winding was connected to a 60-cycle alternating-current 
source to provide an alternating magnetic flux. A wattmeter was used to 
measure the po'^cr input to this winding. Another winding was con- 
nected to a high-resistance direct-current \;oltmeter through a rectifying 
commutator in order to measure the true value of the flux Auriation AB 
produced by the alternating current. The third winding was connected 

Figures 9a and 96 are taken from data from “Properties and Testing of Mag- 
netic Materials/' by Thomas Spooner, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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in series with a choke coil to a direct-current supply in order to produce 
the polarizing magnetic intensity Hq. The wattmeter reading was 
corrected for all extraneous power loss, that is, capper loss in the exciting 
winding, loss in the direct-current yoltmeter, alternating-current power 
loss in the direct-current magnetizing circuit, and eddy-current loss in 
the iron. The eddy-current loss was obtained by measuring the core 
loss at two different frequencies with zero polarizing magnetic fiux 
density and extrapolating in the usual manner. Flux variations were 
maintained sinusoidal hy keeping the resistance in the exciting winding 
low and using a wariahle-voltage source of good wave form. 
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Fig. Oo. Tlnsyminetrical hysteresis 
loops having the same B amplitude 
but different displacements. 


Fig. 95. Unsymmetrical hysteresis 
loops having different B amplitudes 
but the same displacement. 


Reprinted from Properties and Testing of Magnetic Materials’’ by Thomas 
Spooner, hy courtesy of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


The hysteresis loss for any value of iiTo ^^<1 AJB/2 is obtained by 
multiplying the displacement factor obtained from Fig. 17a by the cor- 
responding normal hysteresis loss from Fig. 176. It will be noticed that 
the displacement factor increases as Hq increases for any constant value 
of AjB/ 2, and decreases as AR/2 increases for any constant value of Hq. 
In other words, the displacement factor increases as the center of the 
displaced loop is further removed from the origin. This, however, is not 
true over the entire range of flux densities; it has been found by Edgar 
that when the alternating flux density AB/2 exceeds a certain critical 
value the displacement factor becomes negative, and that below this 
density the hysteresis loss for constant values of AB /2 first rises as 
Hq or Bp increases as shown in Fig. 17, then approaches a maximum, 
and finally, at high values of minor loop tip densities, (Bp -h Ai5/2), 
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decreases. The data of Tig. 17 do not show the latter two changes for 
the reason that they ha^e not been carried to high enough values of 
(J3p + AR/2). 

The data of Fig. 17 do not give any information regarding the value 
of Bp, the polarizing flnx density, due to any value of Hq, For any given 
value of ifo polarizing flux density will vary, depending upon 
(AB/2), the maximum value of the superposed magnetic flux density. 
In Tigs. 18u and b, values of JBp plotted as a function of for constant 
values of AB /2 are shown. These data were obtained while taking those 
of Fig. 17 by reversing Hq with the alternating flux density AB/2 super- 
posed and reading AB^ on a ballistic galvanometer. By using these 
curves in conjunction with Fig. 17 the displacement factor in terms of 
AB /2 and Bp may be obtained.^^ Bp may also be obtained by the method 
outlined at the end of Art. 22. 

In Figs. 18c and 18d are given curves of alternating flux density 
AB /2 plotted as a function of the r.m.s. alternating magnetic intensity 
ffa various constant values of JTo. These data were obtained while 
taking those of Fig, 17. It is useful for calculating the required alternat- 
ing-current excitation for apparatus having a superposed direct excita- 
tion, and can be used where the alternating flux wave form is sinusoidal. 

Where specific data like those of Tigs. 18c and 18d are not available 
the alternating-current excitation in the presence of direct excitation 
may be calculated from the data of Fig. 19 as follows: For any given 
value of AB/2 and Hq the incremental permeability jjla may be found 
from Tig. 19. The crest-to-crest value of AH will then be given by the 
equation 


AB 

AH = 


P'A 


(9) 


If the minor loop is such that the wave of alternating magnetic intensity 
can be assumed fairly sinusoidal the r.m.s. exciting magnetic intensity 
will be 




-m.a . 


AH _ AB 
2V2 ~ 2\/2pA 


ampere-turns per inch 


( 10 ) 


A good many data on this subject are given in this way. See Chapter VI, 
"Properties and Testing of Magnetic Ma.terials,” Thonoas Spooner, MeG-raw-Hill 
Book Co.; ‘‘Magnetic Properties of Sheet Steel under Superposed Alternating Field 
and Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Ix)sses,"’ Yasujiro Niwa and YoshiliiTO Asami, Dept, 
of Communications, Tokyo, Japan, Researches of the Electrotechnical Laboratcry, 124:, 
June, 1923 ; " Loss Characteristics of Silicon Steel at 60 Cycles with. D-C Excitation," 
R. F. Fdgar, Tmns. Vol. 52, p. 721, September, 1933. 
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where AR is the total alternating flux pulsation in kilomaxrwrells per 
square mch and is the absolute incremental permeability in kilo- 
maxwells per ampere-turn in an inck cube, equal to the values given in 
Fig. 19 multiplied by 0.00319. 


30. Effect of Grain Direction and Machining Strains on the 
Magnetic Properties of Steels 

The permeability and iron loss vary considerably with the grain 
direction. Spooner states that, for electrical sheet, a flux direction 
perpendicular to the grain direction will cause the permeability through- 
out its entire range to be about 75 per cent of that obtained with the 
flux parallel to the grain, while the h 3 ^steresis loss is increased about 14 
per cent . Likewise the coercive intensity is about 25 per cent greater. 
It is generally desirable to use the iron parallel to the grain direction, 
especially when it is desired to build a sensitive relay where high per- 
meability and low coercive intensity are advantageous. In tractive 
magnets which usually operate at high flux densities it is not so impor- 
tant. 

Recently silicon steels of exceptionally high permeability and low 
hysteresis loss at both low and high flux densities have been produced 
by a special method of cold rolling and annealing. When the method is 
properly carried out a fine-grained material having magnetic and elec- 
trical properties approaching those of a single crystal are obtained. 
Losses as low as 0.46 watt per pound at 60 cycles per second and = 
64.6 kmax. per sq. in., and maximum permeabilities as high as 22,000 
measured in the direction of rolling, have been reported.^^ 

Machining a piece of iron is decidedly detrimental to its magnetic 
properties. It seems that the metal for a considerable depth behind the 
machined surface is strained, causing it to have a low permeability and a 
high coercive intensity. Cold working such as hammering or rolling has 
a sinoilar effect. These undesirable effects can be completely removed by 
anneabng the iron. This is accomplished by beating the iron to a maxi- 
mum temperature of about 760® C. and then allowing it to cool very 
slowly. The iron should not be allowed to come in contact with oxygen 
during this process as the resulting oxidation is detrimental to the 
magnetic properties. The maximum annealing temperature varies 
slightly with different kinds of steel. 

“New Development in Electrical Strip Steels Characterized by Fine Grain 
Structure Approaching the Properties of a Single Crystal,” by Norman P. Goss, 
Trans. Am. ^oc. Metals, Vol. 23, p. 611, 1935. 
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The importance of machining strains depends upon the sLze of the 
piece of iron. If the dimensions are small, then a considerable percent- 
age of the total volume will be affected and annealing is very necessary, 
whereas with a large piece it is relatively unimportant. The effect of 
maeMning strains can be seen by comparing curves 1 and 2 of Fig. 11a, 
both of which are for Swedish charcoal iron. Ring sample 1 was 
machined from a solid bar and has relatively small dimensions but was 
thoroughly annealed. Ring sample 2 was machined out of -l-inch dead 
soft plate as receded, and was given no heat treatment after machining. 
Its dimensions are considerably larger than those of sample 1. For 
low flux densities the magnetization curve of sample 2 is much lower than 
that of sample 1 ; at the higher densities the difference is not so marked. 
Likewise by referring to Figs, 12 and 13 it will be seen that the coercive 
intensity of sample 2 is much greater than that of sample 1. 

31, Magnetic Materials for Electromagnets 

Ameiicaa Ingot Iron, This is the purest form of iron commereially 
refined in open-hearth furnaces. The total impurities do not exceed 0.16 
per cent, the carbon content being only of the order of 0.01 per cent. It 
has high electrical conductivity, high permeability, and low coercive 
intensity. It can be obtained in the form of bars and plates (hot-rolled), 
cold-rolled strip, and wire. Magnetic data for this iron are given in Eigs. 
11a, 12, 13, 14, and Table II. To bring out the best magnetic properties 
it must be very carefully annealed after machining. A maximum tem- 
perature of 1400^^ F. or 760° C. followed by slow cooling is recommended. 
Generally speaking, for direct-current electromagnets this material is the 
best obtainable. Unfortunately this iron, except for sheet and strip 
stock, can be purchased only hi large quantities, usually rolled special to 
order. In sheet form this iron can be obtained hydrogen-annealed, a 
form having much higher permeability. 

Cold-Rolled Steel. From a practical point of \uew, when building 
tractive magnets and other devices that operate at high flux densities, a 
good-quality mild cold-rolled steel will be found satisfactory. In strip 
stock, that is, strips having a thickness between 0.010 and |-mch 
maximum, the usual steel is a low-carbon steel mth a bright finish, 
designated as S.A.E. 10-10 having between €.05 and 0. 15 per cent carbon. 
It is furnished in four degrees of hardness: dead soft, J hard, J hard, 
and full hard. The dead soft steel will take a ISO® bend in either grain 
direction, the J hard will take a 180® bend across the grain only, the J 
hard will take a 90® bend across the grain only, and the full hard cannot 
be bent in either grain direction without cracking. In bar stock, that is, 
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bars and rods over j mch thick, the usual steel is one having slightly 
more carbon, between 0.15 and 0.25 percent, designated as S.A.E. 10-20. 
This steel is not annealed or heat-treated after the final finish. Its 
hardness corresponds to about that of the ^ hard strip. Data for both 
of these materials are shown in Figs. 11a, 12, 13, 14, and Table II. It 
will be noticed that the S.A.E. 10-20 steel has a very low permeability 
at the low flux densities, without annealing; it can be used without 
annealing for tractive magnets working at high flux densities. The 
advantage of using this material is the ease with which it can be obtained 
in a variety of sbzes and shapes, the ease with which it can be machined, 
and its fine finish. For the most efficient results, the final machined 
magnet should be annealed. 

Where a free machining steel is required, as, for instance, in parts 
to be naade by a screw machine, S. A..E. 1112 may be used. Magnetically 
this steel is only slightly inferior to S.A.E. 10-10. 

Swedish Charcoal Iron. The best grade of Swedish charcoal iron is 
practically identical in its magnetic properties to pure American ingot 
iron. For that reason only one set of curves and data is given for these 
two irons in Figs. 11a, 12, 13, 14, and Table II. These curves have been 
obtained from a sample of Swedish charcoal iron and check very well for 
other published curves for Anaerican ingot iron. These irons cannot 
generally be purchased from open stocks but must be specially ordered. 

Cast Steel. Where the shell or some other part of a large magnet is 
of intricate shape, it probably is of advantage to make it of cast steel. 
Magnetically this material is very superior to cast iron, having a satura- 
tion density of 135.5 kmax. per sq. in., which is only slightly less than 
that of pure iron (see Table II) . Owing to the variation in composition 
and heat treatment, cast steels differ greatly in their magnetic charac- 
teristics. A representative magnetization curve for this material is 
shown in Fig. 11a. 

Cast Iron. Cast iron as a magnetic material is rather inferior. Its 
use can be justified only because of cheapness and ease of casting and 
machining. Its saturation density is about 90 kmax. per sq[. in. This 
material like cast steel varies greatly, depending upon its composition. 
A representative magnetization curve is shown in Fig. 1 la. 

MaUeahle Cast Iron. Recently there has been developed a highly 
magnetic form of cast iron which is sold under various trade names. 

The Newark Malleable Iron Works manufactures this iron under the trade 
name of Magtiz. Other manufacturers are: Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Delaware; 
National Malleable and Steel Castings Co., Cleveland. For additional magnetic 
data see ‘ 'Symposium on Malleable Iron Castings/’ June 26, 1931, A.S.T.M. and 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
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Tliis iron is made from a white-iron base, the exact coiaposition and 
process of manufacture being a secret. It can be cast in intricate shapes 
and requires careful annealing after casting to develop its best magnetic 
properties. The mechanical properties and machinability of this iron are 
about the same as for malleable cast iron. Its cost is about twice that of 
ordinary gray-iron castings. Magnetically, up to densities 80 kmax. 
per sq. in., it is superior to ordinary § hard naachine steel, having a higher 
permeability and a lower coercive intensity; and up to 60 kmax:. per 
sq. in. it is comparable to east steel. This cast iron should be very useful 
for the yokes and pole cores of magnets 'rhere an ii tricate shape is 
desirable or economical. F or detailed data on an annealed casting of this 
iron see Figs. 11a, 13c, 136, and Table II. 

Electrical Sheet Steel. This material is used in the construction of 
all electrical machinery in which the flux is rapidly changing or alter- 
nating. It is made of high-quality open-hearth steel with varying 
percentages of silicon. Manufacturers usually grade these sheets on 
the basis of their core loss (combined hysteresis and eddy-current losses), 
there being usually about six grades. Those grades having the lowest 
core loss have the highest silicon consent. The silicon content ranges 
from about 4j per cent in the highest-grade transformer steel to about 
0.5 per cent in so-called “ armature ” grade wTich is used for the arma- 
tures of small direct-current machines. The term silicon steeT’ is 
usually applied to only those steels having in excess of about 1 per cent 
silicon. Our interest in these steels is merely confined to their use in 
alternating-current electromagnets, choke coils, and transformers 
carrying direct current. For choke coils and alternating-current 
electromagnets a medium silicon (approximately 2.5 per cent) is suitable; 
for transformers carrying direct current a high silicon content is 
desirable - 

These sheets are manufactured in thicknesses ranging from 29 to 
22 U. S. gauge, except the high-silicon sheet which is not made in the 
heavier gauges, but is often made in lighter gauges, 32, 36, and 43 for 
special radio applications. Data for low, medium, and high silicon 
steels are given in Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and Table II. 

Electrical Bar Steel. Bar and strip stock of the same manufacture 
and composition as electrical sheet steel is available in several per- 
centages of silicon. Its low coercive intensity makes it desirable in a 
relay requiring small residual force, and its high resistivity is useful 
where it is necessary to mitigate the effect of eddy currents as in high- 
speed direct- current magnets or in alternating-current magnets. In 
the latter application it is practical to make the plungers of small 
alternating-current magnets of solid silicon steel, while those of the 
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larger magnets can also be made of the solid bar stock provided that 
radial slots are milled in to break up the eddy-current paths. 

Iron-Nickel Alloys. There are two rather important iron-nickel 
alloys, one having approximately 50 per cent nickel, known as Nicaloi 
(General Electric Co.) or “ Hipernik (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co.), and the other haring 78.5 per cent nickel known 
as Permalloy ’’ (Western Electric Co.) ; all these nickel-iron alloys 
require a very careful annealing process after machine working to 
develop their best magnetic properties. 

Permalloy. This is a very remarkable alloy distinguished particu- 
larly for its high initial and maximum permeabilities. The initial per- 
meability is about 9,000, and the maximum permeability is as high as 
100,000 at 32.2 kmax. per sq. in. Another property which makes it 
useful is its extremely low coercive intensity and hysteresis loss. It 
should therefore he particularly useful for sensitive relays which are to 
have very low residual forces. At present it is used extensively in the 
telephone industry to load cables. Its disadvantages are that it requires 
a very careful heat treatment and is very susceptible to mechanical 
strains; likewise it is difficult to obtain. Data for this material are 
given in Tig. 116. 

Fifty Per Cent Nickel-Iron. This alloy, though having lower initial 
and maximum permeabilities than those of Permalloy, about 5,000 and 
32,000, respectively, is in many ways more of a practical commercial 
material for general use. It does not require such an exacting heat 
treatment, nor is it so afected by mechanical strains; also its saturation 
density is higher, being about lOO kmax. per sq. in. Likewise the 
material can be more readily purchased. It is available in all the usual 
rolled forms, including sheets, plates, bars, rods, and strips. It, like 
Permalloy, has a very low coercive intensity and small hysteresis loss. 
The main use of this metal at present is for the cores of high-quality 
audio-frequency transformers and chokes, where its high incremental 
permeability is essential. It is also useful for the cores of particularly 
sensitive relays where low coercive intensity and high permeability are 
essential. Data for an alloy of this type (47 per cent Ni) manufactured 
by the Allegheny Steel Co., under the name of “ Allegheny Electric 
Metal,’' are given in Figs, lib, 12gr, and Table 11. 

Iron-Cobalt Alloys. These alloys are unusual because their normal 
permeability remains high up to high values of flux density and the 
incremental permeabihty is much higher than that of other materials 
in the presence of strong polarizing flux densities, 75 kmax. per sq. in. 
and up. The saturation density of these alloys is about 12 per cent 
higher than that of iron. This makes them particularly useful for 
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electromagnets where the space is defiiiitely limited or where highi force 
densities or flux densities are desired. The high incremental permea^ 
bility at high polarizations is useful in polarized devices like telephone 
receivers, where it enhances the sensitivity. 

There are two iron-cobalt alloys that are useful: an alloy containing 
34.5 per cent cobalt corresponding to the compound Fes Co, and another 
containing 50 per cent cobalt. This material cannot readOy be cast 
directly into its £nal shape as the molten metal is very viscous and has a 
tendency to form blow holes. It is generally cast in the form of a 
billet, then hammer-forged into a bar, and then rolled if necessary. Me- 
chanical working is quite essential to develop structure. The process of 
heat treatment is very important if the alloy is to develop its best mag- 
netic properties. At the present time, owing to the cost of cobalt and 
also to the difficulty of manufacture, ferrocobalt is relatively expensive. 

Data for two commercial samples (12c and 126) containing 34.5 per 
cent cobalt are given in Figs. 115 and 12/i and Table II. 

Data for a sample of Permendur containing 50 per cent cobalt and 
2.0 per cent vanadium are given in Fig. 116 and Table II, Chapter II, 
and Figs. 1 and 2, Chapter I. 

Iron-Hickel-Cobalt Alloys. There has been developed recently a 
group of iron-niekel-cohalt alloys, known as ‘ Terrain var,” having with 
certain heat treatments a very constant permeability and unusually 
small hysteresis losses at low flux densities. Data for this material are 
given in Table II. 

Iron-Nickel-Chromium-Silicon Alloys. These alloys are char- 
acterized by having their critical temperatures depressed into the low- 
temperature range. They are useful in the construction of temperature- 
controlled apparatus such as thermal relays or contactors, reactors whose 
reactance varies with temperature, and special devices like transformers 
whose output can be made to vary with temperature- An alloy of 45 per 
cent Ni, 5 per cent Cr, and 50 per cent iron has a Curie point of 325® C. ; 
one of 45 per cent Ni, 15 per cent Cr, and 40 per cent iron has a Curie 
point of 59® C.'® 

‘'Magnetic Properties of Perminvar,' ’ G. W. ELmen, BellSj/c. Tech. Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

The critical temperature or Curie point is the temperature at which, a ferro- 
magnetic material becomes non-magaetie. The critical temperatures for uickel, iron, 
and cobalt, are 352, 780, and 1120° C., respectively. The permeability of these 
materials remains substantially constant with temperature until about 50° C. below 
the Curie point and then rapidly decreases to unity at the Curie point. 

For a discussion of these materials see ‘^Temperature-Sensitive Magnetic Alloys 
and Their Uses,'' by L. R. Jackson and H. W. Russell, Instruments , ToL 11, Nlovem- 
ber, 1938. 
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Non-Magaetic Steels. In many instances it is desirable to nse a 
steel which is non-magnetic. Stainless steel, S.A.E. 18-8, fulfills this 
qualification and may be used in place of the non-ferrous alloys. 


32. Magnetic Materials for Permanent Magnets 

The prime requisites for a permanent magnet steel are high coerciwe 
intensity, high residual flux density, and magnetic permanency. Their 
relative importance depends upon the application, in some cases it being 
economical to use a magnetically inferior material such as cast iron while 
in others the use of expensive cohalt steel, or Alnico is justified. 

A permanent magnet is useful only because it can produce magnetic 
flux in an air gap outside of the magnet. The usefulness of a magnet is 
measured by the quantity of flux it can produce in the gap and the mag- 
netomotive force it can maintain across the gap. 
One-half the product of these two quantities is the 
energy stored in the gap. The maximum possible 
energy of the gap per cubic inch of iron is, there- 
fore, a logical way of evaluating the magnetic 
efficiency of a permanent magnet steel. 

Figure 10 shows the portion of a hysteresis loop 
between the residual flux density Br and the coer- 
cive intensity Ec. This section of the loop is called 
the demagnetization curve and is useful in the dis- 
cussion of permanent magnets. The residual flux 
density Br can exist only in a closed iron sample 
such as a ring, the total coercive intensity He being 
required to overcome the reluctivity of the iron. If an air gap is intro- 
duced into the magnetic circuit part of the available magnetomotive 
force is required to send the flux across the gap, thereby reducing the 
magnetomotive force available to overcome the iron reluctance. Thus 
in Fig. 10 the introduction of a gap will reduce the flux density from Br to 
Bdr thereby reducing the reluctivity drop in the iron from He to He - Hd 
and mahing available in the air gap a magnetomotive force equal to 
Ed X length of iron. The shaded rectangle having an area equal to 
BdHd will therefore be equal to twice the energy of the gap per unit 
volume of iron. Obviously, then, the most efficient point of operation 
of the magnet steel will be where the area BdHd is a maximum. Tor 
this reason the criterion for the comparison of various magnet steels 
has become the largeness of the product BdHd- The method of design- 
ing a permanent magnet to operate at this point will be discussed in 
Chapter IV. 



Fig. 10. Air-gap 
energy available from 
a permanent magnet. 
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Cast Iran. TMs material can "be used for peimanent magnets when 
properly heat-treated. Its advantages are its cheapness and ease of 
machining. It has a coercive intensity of about 100 ampere-turns per 
inch, which is almost as large as that of carhon steel, but it has a much 
lower residual flux density. 

Carbon Steel. Carbon steel for permanent magnets contains about 
0.7 to 1 per cent carbon. This steel when properly heat-treated will 
have a coercive intensity between 100 and 120 ampere-turns i>er inch 
and a residual flux density between about 60 and 50 kmax. per sq. in. 
Commercially this steel has been almost entirely replaced by alloy 
steels having better properties, particularly less aging. See Fig. 20 
and Table III for data. 

Chrome Steel. This steel usually contains from 2 to 3 per cent 
chromium with about 1 per cent carhon. It is an oil-hardening steel 
with a fairly simple heat treatment. Data for a 2 per cent chrome steel 
are given in Fig. 20 and also in Table II. This steel is about as stable 
as timgsten steel but is less exi>ensive and hence has replaced tungsten 
in many applications. It is reported by GumEch^® that an aEoy 
having 0.24 per cent chromium and 1.14 per cent carbon is decidedly 
superior. See Table III for data. This steel is not generally available 
commercially. 

Tungsten Steel. This steel contains about 5^ per cent of tungsten, 
from 0.6 to 0.8 per cent of carbon, and sometimes from -I to 1 per cent 
of chromium. It can be made either water or oil hardening, and requires 
some care in heat treatment owing to the possibiEty of distorting and 
cracMng it. Whereas the available energy of tungsten steel is only a 
little greater than that of carhon steel its chief advantage is that it is 
more stable ; that is, it is not so subject to loss of magnetic energy due 
to mechanical shock or heating. See Fig. 20 and Table III for data on 
this steel. 

Cobaltchrome Steels. This name is given to a series of low- and 
medium-cobalt steels ranging from about 9 to 20 per cent cobalt. They 
also contain about 9 per cent chromium and from 0.8 to 1 per cent 
carbon. They are air-hardening steels and contain a small amount of 
tungsten and molybdenum to assist the air-hardehing properties. Their 
heat treatment is quite complex. Figure 20 gives data for a 15 per cent 
cobaltchrome steel. The maximum available energy of this steel is not 
quite so great as that of cobalt steel, but it is considerably less expensive. 

Cobalt Steel. This steel contains about 35 per cent cobalt and cor- 
responds to the alloy Fe 2 Co previously described as having remarkable 

“ diromium-Carboii Steels for Permanent Magnets,” E. Gmnlich, Elek. u. 
Mash,, Vol. 39, p. 569, Nov. 20; and p. 586, Nov. 27, 1921. 
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magnetic properties. Besides cobalt it contains tungsten, about 4 per 
cent; cliramium, 2 per cent; and 0.8 per cent carbon. It is an oil- 
hardening steel and gives little trouble from distortion or cracking. It 
can either be cast into its final shape or rolled into bar stock. Data for 
this steel are given in Figs, 5b, 5d, and 20 and Table III. 

The cobalt steels are expensive because of the high cost of cobalt and 
their use generally can only be justified where it is essential to decrease 
the size or weight of the magnet. Magnetically, they are very stable. 

Dispersion-Hardened Alloys. This is a relatively new group of 
permanent-magnet steels developed in Japan and the United States. 
There are two widely used types, the aluminum-nickel-cobalt-iron alloy 
developed by the General Electric Co. and sold under the name of 
AJnico; and the alnminum-nickel-iron alloy sold under the names 
AJnic (General Electric Co.) and Mpermag (Cinaudagraph Corp.). 

Alnico. This alloy is made in two varieties, 5 and 12 per cent cobalt, 
and requires very careful heat treatment. The material is fabricated 
either by casting or sintering. When sintered it can be molded to its 
final dimensions, and when cast it must be finished by grinding. Any 
necessary holes must be cored into the casting; soft steel inserts may be 
cast in for fastening or for any other purpose. It has a comparatively 
high coefficient of thermal expansion, and due care must be taken in 
designing the magnet and the mold to make adequate allowances for 
shrinkage in the casting. It is relatively weak and brittle as compared 
with other magnet alloys. 

This alloy is remarkable because of its high coercive intensity, which 
is about 87D ampere-turns per inch for the 5 per cent cobalt variety. This 
is almost twice that of 36 per cent cobalt steel. Its residual flux density 
is only about 80 per cent that of cobalt steel. Because of the higher 
maximum available energy of Alnico, a magnet of this material will be of 
smaller volume than one of other magnet materials for a given amount of 
energy in the air gap. This reduction is so marked that Alnico is now 
being employed commercially for many applications formerly served 
by electromagnets. It is very stable as regards decrease in magnetization 
due to vibration, superposed alternating fields, or high temperatures. 
Because of its high coercive intensity it is difficult to magnetize, requiring 
a magnetizing force of at least 4,000 ampere-turns per inch actually 
effective in the material. Figures 20, 12z, I2j, and Table III give data 
on both 5 and 12 per cent Alnico. 

The 5 and 12 per cent Alnico^s are commercially designated as 
Alnico’s I and II, respectively- The 12 per cent cobalt variety has only 


21 See Art. 19, Chapter I. 
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slightly Mgher residual flux density but about 25 per cent higher coercive 
intensity. 

Table III also gives data for Alnico III and Alnico lY. 

Permanent magnets need not necessarily be made from bar stock. 
Evershed points out that tungsten and cobalt steels can be cast to 
form magnets slightly superior magnetically to those made from rolled 
stock. These steels are very difficult to machine, and casting gives an 
easy means of economically forming intricate shapes. Alnico, as pre- 
viously mentioned, can only be cast. 

Nijpermag. This alloy whi ch contains no cobalt has a higher coercive 
intensity than Alnico, about 1400 ampere-turns per inch, hut a con- 
siderably lower residual flux density. Data for this material are given 
in Fig. 20 and Table III. 


33. Magnetic Data for Iron and Iron Alloys ^3 

In Pigs, lie and 115 are given magnetization curves for the ordinary 
magnetic materials used in electromagnets. The samples from which 
these data were taken are described below : 

(1) A carefully annealed ring sample of Swedish charcoal iron. 
Grain direction one-half longitudinal; one-half transverse. This sample, 
by comparison, is magnetically identical with the best quality Amer- 
ican ingot iron. 

(2) A ring sample of Swedish charcoal iron cut from §-in. annealed 
sheet. Machined with very light cuts and not annealed after machin- 
ing. Grain direction one-half longitudinal; one-half transverse. 

(3) A ring sample of high-quality, bright-finish, dead-soft, mild 
cold-rolled |-in. steel sheet of analysis S.A.E. 10-10. Machined with 
very light cuts and not annealed after machining. Grain direction one- 
half longitudinal; one-half transverse. 

(4) A ring sample of high-quality, |-hard, bright-finish, mild cold- 
rolled |-in. steel plate of analysis S.A.E. 10-20. Machined with very 
light cuts and not annealed after machining. Grain direction one-half 
longitudinal; one-half transverse. 

22 ‘‘Perrnanent Magnets in Theory and Practice/’ S. Evershed, Jour. LE.E., 
August, 1925. This paper is particularly recommended to anyone wishing a compre- 
hensive discussion of the properties of permanent-magnet steels. 

22 It must be remembered that such data wdll vary depending upon the particular 
sample tested. No such data in this chapter, other than that of Figs. 15 and 16, and 
where specifically mentioned, are to be considered necessarily as representative: 
they are merely data taken with care on samples of standard commercial materials 
made by reputable manufacturers. 
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1.0 10.0 100. 1000. 
Magnetrc Intensity Ampere-turns per inch 

Fig. 11a. Normal magnetization curves for tKe more common ^^irons^* commercially available. 




0.1 1-0 10.0 100 , 1000 , 

Magnetic Intensity— Ampere-turns per inch 

Fig. llh. Normal magnetization curves for the more common nickel- and cobalt-iron alloys. 

Data for Permalloy have been kindly supplied by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Data for Permendur have been 
taken from the Bell System Technical Journal^ Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
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(5) A representative curve for a mild cast steel, averaged from 
several sources . 

(6) A representative curve for cast iron. 

(20) A carefully heat-treated ring sample of '^Magtiz^' (skin left 
on the casting). 



Figs. 12a and b. Normal hysteresis loops for: 

Sample 1. Annealed Swedish charcoal iron. 

Sample 2. Swedish charcoal iron unannealed after machining. 


(10) A curve for Permalloy, kindly supplied by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

(11) A carefully annealed ring sample of Allegheny Electric Metal 
(47 per cent ferronickel). Grain direction one-half longitudinal; one- 
half transverse. 

(12a) A ring sample of carefully annealed ferrocobalt containing 34.5 
per cent cobalt and no vanadium. 
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(126) A ring sample of carefully' annealed ferrocobalt containing 34.5 
per cent cobalt and 1.5 per cent vanadium. 

(21) A curve forPermendur (49 percent cobalt, 2 per cent vanadium) 
taken from an article by V. E. Legg, Bell Tech, J., July, 1939. 



Figs. 12c and d. Normal hysteresis loops for: 

Sample 3. Mild cold-rolled steel, S.A.E. 10-10, dead soft— nnanneaied 
after machiaing. 

Sample 4. Mild cold-rolled steel, S.A.E. 10-20, H hard — nnanneaied 
after machmiag. 

In Fig. 12 are shown a series of hysteresis loops for samples 1, 2, 3, 
4, 8,^^ 9,2^ 11, 125, and Alnico I and 11 designated as samples 22a and 225, 
respectively. 

2* All data on samples 7a, 8a, and 9a gwen in Figs. 15 and 16 have been taken 
from booklets issued by Allegheny Steel Company. These samples are their Arma- 
ture, Super-Dynamo, and Transformer A power grades, respectively. The values 
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In Figs. 13a and 13?> are shown, for samples 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 20, and 
samples of 36 per cent cohalt and 0.85 per cent carhon perinanent- 
magnet steels, curves of the residual flux density Br and the coercive 



Sample 8. Medium-eilicoii steel. 

Sample 9. High.-BiIicoii steel. 

above 400 ampere-turns per inch have been extrapolated. Note should be taken 
of the diSerence between samples 7, 8, and 9 and To, 80, and 9o. Samples 7, 8, and 9 
are ring samples of low-, mediuin-, and high-silicon steel and are the Armco Electric 
grade of American Rolling Mills Co., and the Super-Dynamo, and Transformer A 
grades of the Allegheny Steel Co. , respectively. All data on these samples have been 
taken by the author. The normal penneahility curves for these samples, taken by a 
ballistic galvanometer, may be seen in Figs. 19a, 196, and 19c, respectively. 

Bnr. Standards Set. JPaper 383, 1920. 
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intensity JETc, plotted against the maximum magnetic intensity of 
the normal hysteresis loop. 

In Fig. 14 are shown four series of curves : Curves A give the hystere- 
sis energy loss per cubic inch of iron for a complete unsymmetrical 
magnetic cycle (magnetic flux density increased from zero at zero 



Figs. 12g and A N'onaal hysteresis loops for: 

Sample 11. 47 % ferronickel. 

Sample 126. Ferrocobalt— 34.5^ Co, 1.5%Y. 


magnetic intensity to a maximum and then returned to zero at zero 
magnetic intensity (area 0"2-3-4'-0 of Fig. 6); Curves B give the 
energy returned to the electric circuit per cubic inch of iron when the 
flux density is decreased from its maximum to the residual value (area 
3~2-7-3 of Fig. 6) ; Curves C give the energy required to demagnetize 
the iron from the residual flux density to zero flux density (area 0-3~4'-fl 
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of Fig. 6); Curves 1> give the hysteresis energy loss for a complete 
syimnetrical magnetic cycle (2 X area 0—1— 2— 3— 4—0 of Fig. 6). These 
data are given for each, of the samples 1, 2, 8, and 4, and are computed 
from Figs. 11a and 12. 

In Fig. 15 are given the magnetization curves for three grades of 
electrical sheet: 7a, low silicon content (0.5 per cent); 8a, medium 




- 1200-800 800 1600 2400 3200 4000 


Figs. I2i and /. Normal hysteresis loops and external energy curves for Alnico I 
and II. (By courtesy of the General Electric Co.) 

silicon content (2.5 per cent); 9a, high silicon content (4.25 per cent). 
These are representative curves taken from manufacturers’ data.^ 

In Fig. 16a are shown curves at 60 and 25 cycles per second, of total 
core loss (hysteresis and eddy current) for samples 7a, 85, and 9a plotted 
against the maximum cyclic fiux density. These curves are for annealed 
sheets of 29 gauge which have no burrs and are well insulated. Note: 
Core losses will vary greatly depending upon whether the laminations 
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—1. Swedish Charcoal Iron Annealed 1 — |— | } — — M 

2.Swedish Charcoal Iron Unannealed after Machining I I III 
S.Mild Cold-Rolled Steel SAE 10-10 Dead Soft, Unannealed after Wachining 
4.IVlild Cold-Rolled Steel SAE 10-205 Hard, Unannealed after Machining 

-18.36/S Cobalt Permanent Magnet Steel — h- ) — 1 . -„ , ... i ,. , | J — I ,,,— 1-_ 

19.0.85^ Carbon Steel, Oil Quenched 1 20 . 1 . 

11.47?S Ferronickel I I I I F 

20.Magtiz (Special Magnetic Malleable Cast Iron; 

i — -^Skin left on Casting) f-H h— H ^^^ss======= 


multiply abscissas by 10> 


divide abscissas by 10 

I I ii-H — 


0.1 0.2 0.4 0.6 1.0 10.0 100.0 lOOO. 

Maximum Magnetic Intensihr Ampere-turns per Inch 

Fid; 13a, Curves of residual flux deusity as a ftmction of maximiim magnetizing 
intensity for various magnetic materials. 


-Sv/edish Charcoal Iron Annealed III I { 

.Swedish Charcoal Iron Unannealed after Machining \ | | jl 

. Wild Cold-Rolled Steel SAE 10-10 Dead Soft, Unannealed after Machining 
. Wild Cold-Rolled Steel SAE lO-ZOyHard, Unannealed after Machining,.,,*. 

- 36^ Cobalt Permanent Magnet Steel .-[.—I 1 

.0.85?S Carbon Steel, Oil Quenched | ...H^/multiply ordi 








11 




d 



.4792 Ferronickel 
.Wagtizl I I 



multiply ordinates by 10 
-multlply-abscissas-by-10- 

I li9| — rTTT 


multiply ordinates by 50 
multiply abscissas by 10 
1 1 1 


multiply ordinates by 2 


divide ordinates by lOO 
divide abscissas by lOO 

J i I 


20-divide ordinates by 2- 




0.2 0.4 0.6 LO 10.0 100.0 lOOO. 

Maximum Magnetic Intensity Ampere-turns per inch 

Fia. 136. Curves of coercive intensity as a function of maximum magnetizing 
intensity for various magnetic materials. 




Energy Loss per cu. in. per - Miiiijoul 
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Maximum Loop Flux Density Bj^jKmax.per sq. in. 


Fiqs. 14a and 6. Hysteresis energy losses as a function of tlie maximum loop flux 

density. 

Sample 1 . Annealed Swedish charcoal iron. 

Sample 2. Swedish charcoal iron unannealed after macMning. 

A. Energy loss, complete unsymmetrical loop. 

R. Energy returned to electric circuit. 

C . Energy required to demagnetize from £r to 0. 

D. Energy loss, complete symmetrical loop. 
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Maximum Loop Flux Density Sm Kmax.per sq. in. 

Tigs. 14 c and d. Hysteresis energy losses as a function of the masiinnm loop flux 

density. 

Sample 3. Mild cold-rolledsteel,S.A.E. 10-10, dead soft — ^unannealedaftermacHniiig. 
Sample 4. Mild cold-rolled steel, S.A.E. 10-20, M — mannealed after maeliining. 

A. Energy loss, complete unsymmetrical loop. 

B. Energy returned to electric circuit. 

C. Energy required to demagnetize from Br to 0. 

D. Energy loss, complete symmetrical loop. 
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0.1 1.0 Magnetic Intensity 10 Ampere-turns per inch 100 1000 

Fig. 15. Normal magnetization and permeability curves for silicon steel. (By courtesy of the Allegheny Ludlum 

Steel Corp.) 
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are annealed after ptmching, wliether they are sliort-circuited by burrs, 
whether they contain mechanical stresses introduced by clamping, etc. 
Figure l&b shows similar data plotted against frequency for eonstant 
values of maxinnum cyclic flux density. 

In Fig. 17 are shown curves of displacement factors for unsymmetri cal 



Fig. 16a. Total core loss for silicon steel. 

(Courtesy of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.) 

hysteresis cycles for samples 8 and 9. The data for these curves were 
obtained from carefully insulated laminated ring samples made of the 
standard commercial sheet as designated by samples 8 and (See 
Art. 29 for details as to method of obtaining data.) Figure 175 gives the 
normal hysteresis loss for these samples as a function of the maximum 
cyclic flux density. 
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In Fig. 18 are giFen some apparent magnetijzation curves for rLng 
samples 8 and 9 in the presence of a superposed alternating magnetic flux 
(see Art. 29 for details as to method of obtaining data). 

In Fig. 19 are given curves of incremental permeability for ring sam- 
ples 7, 8, and 9. (See Art. 22 for details as to method of obtaining data.) 


64.5 Kwax.persq. in. 



Fig, IQb. Total core loss as a function of frequency for silicon steel. 
(Courtesy of Allegheny Lndlum Steel Corp.) 


The dashed curves shown are normal permeability curves taken by means 
of a ballistic galvanometer and are given so that a check upon the incre- 
mental permeability curve for He — 0 may be made. 

In Fig. 20 are shown demagnetization curves, and useful air-gap 
energy curves, for various permanent magnet steels. 

Curve 14 is for a 0.7 per cent carbon steel. 
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Curve 15 is for a 2 per cent chrome steel^® 

Curve 16 is for a 5|- per cent tungsten steel^® 
Curve 17 is for a 15 per cent cobaltchrome steeL^® 




Maxim um Flux Density of 
Displaced Loop Kmax.persq. in. 

Fia. 17a- Displacement factors for 
silicon steel. 

Curve 18 is for a 36 per cent 
cobalt steel.^® 

Curve 22a is for Alnico 
Curve 225 is for Alnico 



Maximum Flux Density Kmaxper sq.in. 

Fia. 17&- Normal hysteresis loss for 
silicon steel. 

Curve 22c is for Alnico III. 
Curve 22c^ is for Alnieo IV.^^ 
Curve 22e is for Alnico 
Curve 23 is for Nipermag.^®^ 


These data are taken from a paper by E. A. Watson, “The Economic Aspect of 
the Utilization of Permanent Magnets in Electrical Apparatus,” Jour. August, 

1925. 

These data and those of Figs. 12f and 12y and Fig. 21 for Anico I and II and 
also those of Table III for the Alnico’s have been supplied by the courtesy of the 
General Electric Co. 

These data have been supplied by the courtesy of the Cinaudagrapli Corp. 


Polarizing Dei -B persq. In. 
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Figs. 18a and h. Apparent direct-current magnetization curves for silicon steel in 
the presence of a superposed alternating field having a nuaximum value of AjB/ 2 
and a sinusoidal wave form. 
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Figs. 18 c and d. Apparent alternating-eurrent magnetization curves for silicon 
steel in the presence of a superposed direct-current polarizing magnetic intensity 
of H{) (alternating-flux wave form sinusoidal). 
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In Eig. 21 are given normal magnetization and permeability curres 
for the permanent-magnet steels of samples 22a and 22h, and for samples 
of 5 per cent tungsten/® 3§ per cent chromium steel/® and 35 per cent 



Amplitude of Flux Variation — Kmax. per sq. in. 

Tig. 19a. Incremeatal permeability curves for low-silicon steel (sample 7). 

(AR sinusoidal.) 

cobalt steel.^® These data are useful in calculating the incremental per- 
meability of these steels by Spooner's method. (See Art. 22.) 

In Table II a r4sum6 of the more important magnetic properties of 
laboratory and commercial soft magnetic materials is given. The source 

By courtesy of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

®®FronQ the BellLah. Bee., VoL 13, No. 2. 

31 A very comprehensive r^sura^ of magnetic alloys containing nickel, entitled 
^'Iron-JSTiclcel Alloys for Magnetic Purposes/’ has been published by the International 
Nickel Co., New York, N. Y., Development and Research Divisiou. 
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of the data is given in the column marked ‘ 'Authority ” ; where a sample 
number is listed in this colnnm it indicates that the data were taken on 
that particular sample by the author. 



= i Amplitude of Flux Variation— Kmax. per sq. in. 

Fig. 196. Incremental permealility curves for medium-silicon steel (sample 8). 

(AB sinusoidal.) 

In Table III a r4sumd of the more important magnetic properties of 
laboratory and commercial hard magnetic materials is given. These 
data have been computed from the curves given for the various materials. 



leablllhr 
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AD j 

-^= Amplitude of Flux Variation— Kmax. pcrsq. in. 

fiG. 19c. Increnieatal permeability curves for high-silicon steel (sample 9). 

(AB sinusoidal.) 
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1400 1200 1000 800 600 400 200 0 0.1 0.2 0.3 

H, Ampere turns per in. Energy in Air Gap per cu. in. of Iron, Joules 


Fig. 20. Demagnetization and external energy curves for permanent-magnet steels. 

14. 0.7% carbon steel. 

15. 2.0% clirome steel (Jour. August, 1925). 

16. 5.5% tungsten steel (Jour. /.£7,S., August, 1025). 

17. 15% cobalt chrome steel {Jour. August, 1925). 

18. 36% cobalt steel {four. /.fi.JS?., August, 1925). 

22a. Alnico I (General Electric Co.). 

226. Alnico II (General Electric Co.) . 

22c. Alnico HI (General Electric Co.). 

22d. Alnico IT (General Electric Co.). 

226. Alnico V (General Electric Co.). 

23. Nipermag (Cinaudagraph Corp,). 
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1 2 3 4 6 10 20 30 40 €0 lOO Relative Permeability, /i 


Fig. 21. Normal magnetization and permeability curves for permanent-magriet 

steels. 

Data for curves A and B by courtesy of tlie Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
Data for curves C and X> by courtesy of the General Electric Co, 

Data for curve E by courtesy of Bell Laboratories Record (Vol. XIII , No. 2). 
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Permanent-Magnet Steels 
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Density 
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0.104 
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Alnico II (sintered) 
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PROBLEMS 

1, A sample of soft steel is to be tested for its magnetic qualities up to a density 
of 120 kmax. per sq. in. It is to Be in the form of a ring having a mean diameter of 
8 in. and a radial thickness of | in. The weight of the sample is to be 4 lb. The 
ballistic galvanometer to be used has a calibration constant of 50 kmax. turns change 
per cm. swing, the useful length of the galvanometer scale being 20 cm. If the 
maximum permissible exciting current is 15 amperes, compute the necessary primary 
turns. Also compute the best number of secondary turns. Should the secondary be 
wound next to the iron or over the primary? 

2. It is proposed to use a 1 kv-a., 110/44:0-volt transformer as a choke coil in an 
experimental set-up. The data for the transformer are as follows: 


Primary turns 242 

Secondary turns 968 

Core material high-silieon steel 

Core dimensions, net cross section 3.0 sq. in. 

length of magnetic circuit 23.5 in. 


Compute (neglect effect of joints in core) the effective inductance to alternating 
currents if the primary and secondary windings are connected in series and carry a 
direct current of 888 milliamperes, for a maximum value of alternating flux density of 
(a) 1 kmax. per sq- in. , (b) 60 kmax. per sq. in. (c) If an alternating current wave 
of 1.0 ampere from the positive crest to negative crest is superposed on the direct 
current what will he the indu ctanee of the transformer? Use the data of Fig. 19c only. 

3. Assuming in part (c) of Problem 2 that the alternating exciting current is 
sinusoidal, calculate the pulsation in flux density (AB) by means of the data of Fig. 
ISd. How does your result check with the value of aB obtained in Problem 2? 
'Explain the discrepancy between these two results. 

4. Calculate the joolarizing flux density which will be produced in a piece of high- 
silicon steel by a polarizing magnetic intensity of 20 ampere-tums per in., in the 
presence of an alternating flux density {AB/2) of 47.0 kmax. per sq. in. Use the 
data of Fig- 19c. Compare your answer with the experimental results shown in 
Fig. 186. 

6. Calculate by Spooner's method the incremental permeability of 36 per cent 
cobalt magnet steel if it is subjected to a flux pulsation of 1 kmax. per sq, in. about a 
mean flux density of 35 kmax. per sq. in. A magnetization curve for 36 per cent 
cobalt steel may be found in Fig. 21. 

6. Calculate by Spooner’s method the incremental permeability of medium-silicon 
steel subjected to a polarizing magnetic intensity of 10 ampere- turns per in., and 
carrying a sinusoidal alternating flux having a maximum density AB/2 of 20 kmax. 
per sq. in. Compare your answer wuth the experimental results shown in Fig. 196. 

7. Determine the equation for the ferric reluctivity of high-silicon steel (sample 
9c) from the data of Fig. 15. What is the saturation density? Check your answer 
with the value given in Table II. Explain why this is lower than that of pure iron. 

8. The ring of Problem 1 is made of S.A.E. 10-20 steel § hard. If the primary 
winding has 600 turns and carries 1 ampere, calculate the residual flux of the ring if 
the primary current is interrupted. 

9. Determine from the hysteresis loops of Fig. I2d hy the method of Art. 24 the 
saturation values of Br and Rc for S.A.E. 10-20, ^ bard, cold-rolled steel. Compare 
your answers with the data of Fig. 13. Explain why the result for {Br')t does not check. 

10. To about what minimum magnetic intensity should the following steels be 
subjected in order to develop their full possibilities as permanent magnet materials: 
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carbon steel ; 36 per cent cobalt steel; Alnico? What can you say in general regarding 
this quantity with respect to the maximum coercive intensity the steel develops? 

11. Por Fig- 6 describe exactly the significance of the area C)-2-3-4'--0. 

12. Using equation 7 and the data of Table I compute the hysteresis energy loss 
per cycle for medium-silicon steel at a flux density of 64.6 kmax. per sq. in. Check 
your answer with that given in Fig. 17b, What will the hysteresis power loss be at 60 
cycles per second in watts per pound? 

13. By measuring tbearea of one-half the hysteresis loop of Fig. 12a, atB^ ~ 64.5 
kmax. per sq. in., check one point of Curve Z), Fig. 14a, and the corresponding value 
given in Table II. 

14. On the basis of the data of Fig. 166, calculate the total core loss of 26 gauge 
(0.0187 in.) medium-silicon steel sheet at a maximum flux density of 64.5 kmax. per 
sq- in. l^ote: Data supplied by the Allegheny Steel Co. give 1.08 watts per pound 
at 60 cycles as the commercial maximum core loss guarantee value hy the Epstein 

test. 

16 . On the basis of the data of Figs. 16a or 166, calculate the percentages of the 
hysteresis and eddy-current losses of the total core loss for 29 gauge medium-silicon 
steel at Bm equal to 64.6 kmax. per sq. in. 

16 . The core of a 6-volt spark coil is made of a bundle of annealed Swedish char- 
coal iron wires having a net cross section of 0.25 sq. in. and a length of 4 in. The 
primary winding consists of 200 turns of wire having a resistance of 2 ohms. If at the 
instant of breaking the primary one can assume that the current has reached its final 
value, that all the flux of the core passes through the entire length of the core, and 
that 20 per cent of the primary magnetomotive force is consumed by the iron core, 
calculate: (1) the total energy (exclusive of 22/^ loss) taken from the electric circuit 
while the current builds up; (2) the total hysteresis loss during the complete magnetic 
cycle as a percentage of (1), and the portions of this loss supplied by the energy 
absorbed by the iron and by the energy of the air gap, respectively. 

17. Determine the hysteresis power loss for the core of a half-wave rectifier, data 
for which are given below: 

Length of magnetic circuit 18 in. 

Area of magnetic circuit (net) 2 sq. in. 

Material of magnetic circuit medium-silicon steel, 29 gauge 

Turns on primary winding 480 

Primary voltage (60 cycles) 115 volts, r.m.s. 

Turns on secondary (rectifier circuit) 200 

Average rectified current in secondaiy .... 4.5 amperes 

Assume no air gap in the iron core, and the supply voltage sinusoidal. 

18. What will the total core loss be for the core of Problem 17? 

19. Calculate the exciting current for the core of Problem 17 using the data of 
Fig. 18- Check this by the method of Art. 29 which assumes sinusoidal wave form- 

20. It is desired to make a permanent magnet having an air gap of 2 sq, in. 
area and a length along the flux lines of f in. The flux density in the air gap is to he 
20 kmax. per sq. in. Calculate the minimum amount of (1) 36 per cent cohalt steel, 
(2) tungsten steel, (3) Alnico I, that can he used. Neglect all fringing and leakage 
flux. Make a sketch showing how you would arrange the magnetic circjiit so that 
this minimum usage of materials would be practicable. 

Epstein Test Specification A-34-28 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
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TEE THEORY OF OPERATION OF ELECTROMAONErS AND 
TEE FACTORS ENTERrifG INTO THEIR EFFICIENT DESIGN 


34. The Flux-Current Loop Applied to an Electromagnet 

The physicja-l actioa involved in the operation of any electromagnetic 
device is the conversion of electric energy into work by the motion of a 
rotor, armature, or plunger in such a way as to change its flux linkage, 
and thereby induce a voltage in a current-carrying coil. The energy 
so converted can he represented mathematically as 


W = 





joules 



or gi'apMcally as the area of a flux-current loop. This energy will 
include, besides that converted directly from the electrical to the 
mechanical form by the motion, that made available by any change in 

stored energy of the magnet ,, 

by the motion. In a tractive 
electromagnet the flux is 
ordinarily produced by the 
current which furnishes the 
energy (Fig. lo), and the 
flux-current loop has the 
form shown in Fig. 16 by 
the full-lme loop 01-Al- 
54-04-01. -Inasmuch as 
loops of this type form the 
basis for the force analysis 

for all kinds of electromagnets we will examine it in great detail. 

Assume initially that the plunger is at position 1 of Fig. la. Now, 
if the plunger is held stationary and the circuit through the coil is 
closed, the flux linkage will build up as shown by the line 01-Al of 
Fig. 16 as the current gradually increases to its final value E/R, where 
R is the resistance of the coil. The designation A 1 for a point on the 
loop indicates flux linkage A existing with plunger at position 1. During 
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Fia. Id. Flat-faced iion-clad plunger magnet. 
See Fig. 15, Chapter VIII, and Fig. 3, Chapter IX, 
for actual dimensions. 
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this time energy is abstracted from the electric circuit and stored in 
the magnetic field by virtue of the circuit current flowing against the 
voltage induced in the coil while the flux linhage is rising. The energy 
so abstracted during this interval is 


TF( 


Ol-Al 




I d(Ncf>) 


joules 


and is represented by the area Ol-^l-A-01 behind the curve 01-^41. 
The next step is to allow the plunger to move very slowly^ to position 4. 
During this motion additional energy is abstracted from the electric 
circuit equal to the area of the rectangle A-Al~-B4z-B~A, as given hy 

I d{N4) joules 



(V<^) at 01 = 0 

-41 = 48,700 
B4 = 430,000 
<’4 = 106,200 
Z>4 = -5,200 
E4 = 28,500 


Areas 


Ol-O'l-Al-01 = 0.195J 
Ol-Al-i?4-JS;4-01 = 2.550J 
D4~E4-B4:~C4~I)4 = 0-2O6J 
C4~B4r-B~~C4 = 0.530J 

I)A~-E4-C4~Di = 0.020J 

01-Al-6’3~/’3-01 = 1.076J 
01-0'l-i^4-i?-01 = 3.440J 


Fig. \h. Elux linkage-current loop for the flat-faced iron-clad plunger magnet 

of Fig. la. 


This area includes, besides the mechanical work done, the change in 
stored energy of the magnet due to the motion. As this energy change 
is unknown it is impossible at this stage to evaluate the work done. 
The cycle is completed electrically by holding the plunger stationary 
at position 4 and opening the electric circuit, causing the flux linkage 
to decrease to (74 following the curve R4-C4.^ During this interval 

^ For simplicity only: When the plunger moves with appreciable rapidity there 
will be induced in the coil sufficient voltage to cause the current to decrease appre- 
ciably during the motion, making line 4.1-54 bend in toward the (W^) axis. 

*The value of flux linkage atC4 Is called the residual flux linkage; the flux which 
produces it, the residual flux; the force produced, the residual force. 
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stored energy equal to the area C4-B4:-^->C4, as given hy the integral 

— f ^ d(N4>) joules 
Jb 

is returned to the circuit.^ This, however, does not complete the cycle 
magnetically because the flux linkage has not been reduced to its 
original value at 01. This can be accomplished by returning the 
plunger to its original position mechanically. If this is done the flux 
linkage will fall from <74 to 01 as shown. Even when the plunger has 
been returned to state 01 the flux linkage has not been reduced to zero, 
owing to the coercive magnetomotive force of the iron which is producing 
a very small hut appreciable flux through the permeance of the air gap. 
The state 01 is merely taken as a convenient datum point. Thus, if 
the plunger is moved from position 1 to 4 with zero magnetomotive force 
applied, the fiux linkage will increase from 01 to B4, this increase being 



Fig. Ic. Force-stroke curve for the flat-faced iron-clad plunger magnet of Fig. la. 

caused solely by the increase in permeance of the magnetic circuit on 
which the coercive magnetomotive force acts. 

Some w^ork will be required to move the plunger from (74 to 01 as 
it must be returned against the magnetic pull created by the residual 
flux. One method of evaluating this work is to measure it by completing 
electrically the flux-current loop from 0^4 to 01 . This is done by sending 
just enough current {Id) through the coil in the negative direction to 
cause the flux linkage to drop along the dashed curve from C4 to D4 
(the plunger is held stationary at position 4). Point 1)4, which is 
determined experimentally, is so chosen that, when the negative exciting 
current is removed (flux linkage rises along the dashed curve to B4) 
and the plunger is pulled out to position 1, the same change in flux 

3 This energy is generally not usefully returned to the circuit; that is, it is dissi- 
pated as heat usually in the fonn of a spark at the switch contacts. 
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liakage will occur but in the opposite direction (change M to 01), as if 
the plunger had been pushed in from position 1 to 4 after having been 
mechanically changed from state CL to 01 (change 01 to ^4) . Under 
these circumstances the area 01-U4~D4-01 represents approximately 
the energy mechanically supplied to move the plunger from C4 to 01 > 
The area of the loop D4-j5'4-j54-(74-Z)4 is, except for the extremely 
small hysteresis losses occurring during the permanent-magnet cycle 
between M and 01, the total hysteresis loss occurring during a complete 
cycle of the electromagnet. 

The net energy abstracted from the electric circuit during the com- 
pleted electric cycle is 


11^01- A 1-.B 4-04-01 = Wqi-AI + W AX-B4. W BA-GA jouleS 

This area must represent the entire mechanical work done during the 
useful motion from 1 to 4 as no other forms of energy are involved, and 
it includes besides the work actually available (that is, the total area 
under the force-distance curve shown in Fig. Ic) the energy dissipated 
as heat in the entire volume of iron of the magnet due to magnetic 
hysteresis during the incompleted magnetic cycle 01-i41-j&4~-C4.® 

The loss due to magnetic hysteresis may be isolated by putting the 
magnet through the same magnetic cycle without producing any avail- 
able mechanical work. This is done by moving the plunger to position 4 
and then closing the circuit, causing the flux to build up along the curve 
The rest of the cycle will be the same as before. The area 
EA-BA-CA-EA will then represent the net energy abstracted from the 
electric circuit, and must be the hysteresis loss occurring during the first 

The analysis of the work necessary to move the plunger from (74 to 01 is very 
complicated as it involves the unstable coercive magnetomotive force of the iron 
which produces the residual flux linkage (74 and the stable coercive magnetomotive 
force of the iron which produces the residual flux linkage J74. This subject will he 
discussed more frilly when dealing with sensitive relays; it is not particularly impor- 
tant when dealing with tractive magnets. 

® Energy loss due to magnetic hysteresis, where the change in flux linkage is 
caused by the motion of an armatnre or plunger, always manifests itself as a mechani- 
cal drag on the moving part; thns the torque delivered at the shaft of a motor, includ- 
ing friction and windage torques, is less than the electromagnetic torque dev^eloped on 
the armature due to the countertorque necessary to create the hysteresis and eddy- 
current loss in the armature. Where the flux is not increased by motion of the core, 
as in a transformer, the hysteresis loss, while supplied electrically, may be considered 
as a direct conversion from electrical to mechanical work and hence to heat. This is 
explained on the basis that the hysteresis loss is the actual mechanical work necessary 
to overcome the internal friction of the molecules of the iron as they are oriented by 
the magnetic field. 
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tliree steps of the cycle (01-Al; Al-BA; BA-CA)^ if we exclude the 
small hysteresis loss during the change COl-E’4).® 

Therefore, subtracting the hysteresis loss from the area 01-^4 
(74-01 the net mechanical work done will be the shaded area 01-ill~jB4“ 
E4-01, which is equal to the area under the force-distance curYe of 
Fig, Ic. 


35. Magnetic Efficacy 

If a magnet could be built which had zero flux in the open gap posi- 
tion (position 1) with the magnetomotiTe force applied, zero stored 
energy (area CA-BA~B-CA equal to zero) at the closed gap position 
(position 4), and zero hysteresis loss (area ^4 -jB 4-C4--E4 equal to zero), 
then the rectangular area 01-0 T~jB4-j^- 01 would be available for a 
given maximum flux and exciting magnetomotive force. The ratio of 
the shaded area to the area of the rectangle described above is a measure 
of how effectively the potential work ability of the magnet is realized, 
and can he properly called the magnetic ejfficacy of the design. Using the 
symbol rj for the magnetic efficacy we may write the follow^ing expression 
for the available mechanical work: 

TP = fjTiN^) joules (1) 

where o? in a well-designed magnet may vary between 0.4 and 0.7. As 
the flux 4> of the magnet is proportional to the area of the core cross 
section, and as the ampere-turns (A?T) are approximately proportional to 
the core length, it follows that the available mechanical work rflQJcp) is 
directly proportional to the bulk or weight of the magnet. The value of 
7 depends primarily on the size of the three loss areas relative to that 
of the rectangle and can be increased only by decreasing the loss areas. 

Loss area C4-j^4“i5-C4, which represents the stored energy of the 
magnetic circuit which is returned to the electnc circuit, is made up of 
the stored energy of the iron and that of the air gaps which are left in 
the circuit in the closed-gap position. The former energy depends on the 
shape of the normal hysteresis loop for the iron, and the latter energy 
on the area and length of the air gap (or gaps) which is left in the circuit.*^ 

The energy stored in the iron, will be very nearly equal to the area 
behind the falling magnetization curve from the maximum flux density 

® Tbe hysteresis loss occurring between any two states of magnetization depends 
on the change in flux between tlie two states and not on the manner in which the 
change is made, provided always that the change is in one direction. 

^ In the magnet of Fig. la the only air-gap volume left in the closed-gap position 
is the fixed cylindrical volume of brass between the plunger and the upper cylindrical 
piece of iron. 
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)ccuTring at Bij to the residual flux density at C4 of a normal hysteresis 
oop/ multiplied by the volume of iron.® This energy can be reduced 
mly by changing the properties of iron used. In general the softest 
rrade of iron or steel, annealed after the machining, will give the best 
•esuits. 

The energy stored in the air gaps is given by the following equation: 


1 

2 P 


<I>H 

2fjiS 


joules 


( 2 ) 


vhere 4> is the total flux through the gap having an area of S square 
nches, and the length (measured along the flux lines) of I inches. 

The magnitude of this item is within the control of the designer. 
Erom the data given on Fig. lb, the loss due to the final stored energy of 
both the iron and the air gap is, for the magnet of Fig. 1, 0.53 -f 3.44 X 
LOO = 15.4 per cent. 

Loss area P4-P4~C4“P4, which represents the hysteresis loss during 
the incomplete magnetic cycle 01-JLl-P4-(74, is entirely a property of 
the iron,^° and for any particular iron can be made a minimum by proper 
annealing. This loss, for the magnet of Fig. la, is equal to 0.185 3.44 

X 100 == 5.4 per cent. 

Loss area Ol-OT-Al-Ol, which represents the stored energy of the 
magnet with the plunger in its initial position at the beginning of its 
stroke, is very interesting, as it is almost entirely under the control of 
the designer; its smallness in some measure represents the skill of 
the designer. It depends primarily on the position of the plunger and 
on the leakage flux at this position. For a given cross section of iron an 
increase in the leakage coefficient (due to poor proportion or arrange- 
ment) increases the initial flux linkage A without increasing the final flux 
linkage B. This obviously decreases the magnetic efficacy, and there- 
fore decreases the useful work of the magnet. 

Before considering what determines the initial position of the plimger 
let us see how the force distance curve of Fig. Ic can be derived from 
the flux-current loop of Fig. 15. Now the total area under the force- 

8 This area per cubic inch of iron is plotted in Fig. 14, Chapter II, as a function 
of the maximum cyclic flux density for various steels. 

® If different parts of the iron have different maximum flux densities, these vol- 
umes must be handled separately. 

For all practical purposes this area can be considered equal to that between the 
normal magnetization curve and the falling branch of the hysteresis loop between the 
maximum flux density and the actual residual flux density of the magnet- This area 
per cubic inch of iron can be evaluated from the data of Fig. 14, Chapter II, by the 
method outlined in Art. 28. 
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distance curve is equal to the areaOl-Jil— S4-^4”01, as explained before; 
and the average force of the plunger during its motion to 4 "will be equal 
to this shaded area divided by the total displacement 1-^. The average 
force over a smaller displacement can be found in a similar manner; thus 
the average force during the motion of the plunger from 2 to 3 is equal 
to the net area of the flux-current loop available for useful mechanical 
work during the displacement 2-3 (area lZ'2-i2-<T3-F3--ir2) divided hy 
the displacement 2-3. This average force is evidently the mean height 
of the force-distance curve between ordinates 2 and 3. By the same 
reasoning, the force at any plunger position may be obtained by allowing 
the plunger displacement from that position to approach an infinitesimal : 
thus the force at any position is 


F 


ds 


joules per inch 


where dW is the infinitesimal energy made available for useful mechanical 
work during the infinitesimal motion ds. 

!Now consider the numerical values given on the force-distance curve. 
Suppose that the plunger is to pull a load of 112 lb. This means that the 
initial position of the plunger must be at 3, and of the amount of work 
available, the area under the force-distance curve between 1 and 3, 
or the area 01-A.1-G3-F3-01 of the flux-current loop must he wasted. 
This loss, which is 1.076/2.505 of the total area under the force-distance 
curve, is unavoidable if this particular magnet is used to pull a 112-lb, 
load. 

One of the problems in the design of an efficient electromagnet is, 
therefore, to reduce to a minimum the potential mechanical work wasted 
by the initial plunger position necessary to produce the required starting 
force. This loss depends primarily on the quotient of the square root of 
the assigned force and the stroke; and the type of working gap^^ (shape 
of working gap, and the manner in which the working-gap surfaces 
approach each other). For the problem considered above, with the 
plunger starting its stroke at position 3, this loss as a percentage of the 
maximum potentially available work is equal to (1.076 +- 0.195) s- 
3.44 X 100 = 37.0 per cent and is by far the greatest of the three loss 
areas. 

The magnetic efficacy of the magnet of Fig. la, if it starts its stroke 
at position 3, will then be: lOO — 15.4— 5.4— 37.0 = 100 — 57.8 = 
4-2.2 per cent. 

The proper method of shaping the pole faces in relation to the force and strohe 
in order to minimize this loss is discussed in detail in Chapter kX. 
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,36. Mechanical Efficacy: Slow- and Rapid- Acting Magnets 

The actual useful work that would be done by the above magnet 
with the given load is equal to 112 lb. X in. or 7 in-lb., which is equal 
to the shaded area of the rectangle 4-3-J57-F-4 of Pig. Ic. The total 
mechanical work done on the load, however, will he equal to the area 
4-3"E^-(j-4. The dffierence between these two areas, namely, F~E-G-F, 
represents the amount of energy available f or accelerating the load dur- 
ing the motion; it is finally dissipated as heat when the plunger strikes 
the stop.*- 2 This energy so dissipated cannot necessarily be considered as 
wasted, because it determines the speed with which the useful work will 
be accomplished. Thus the ratio of the useful work done (4-3~^~P-4) 
to the total mechanical work done (4-Z-E-G-4:) is a measure of the effec- 
tiveness with which the available work is employed, and it can be 
properly called the mechanical efficacy. Magnets which complete their 
useful work with great rapidity (rapid-acting magnets) must of necessity 
have a low mechanical efficacy, as compared to magnets which carry out 
their useful work slowly (slow-acting magnets) . When magnets act very 
rapidly eddy currents induced in the solid iron parts will often modify the 
action, tending to make operation more slow.^^ Also, a relatively low 
mechanical efficacy tends to make a magnet more reliable ; that is, if the 
plunger or armature encounters any unusual opposing force during its 
stroke, such as an abnormal increase in friction, it will have sufficient 
reserve pull to overcome the obstruction. The magnet of Fig. la when 
pulling a 112-lb. load from position 3 has from Fig. Ic a mechanical 
efficacy of 7.00 — 12.7 X 100 = 55.0 per cent. 

Another problem in the efficient design of a magnet is, then, to 
produce no more mechanical energy for acceleration or reliability than is 
necessary. The problem both of this article and of the last is handled by 
changing the shape of the force-distance curve to give the maximum 
possible magnetic and mechanical efficacy consistent with the required 
force, stroke, and rapidity of action. 

When a magnet operates on a constant-voltage circuit, as is usual, rapid 
acceleration of its plunger or armature causes the area F~E~G-F to decrease, owing to 
the decrease in current produced by the velocity of the plunger (sec footnot e 2), In 
magnets designed for rapid action this tendency for the current to decrease is reduced 
by increasing the resistance of the winding and raising the supply voltage t o compen- 
sate. This increases the RI- loss. 

^^The effect of the eddy currents in the iron parts of a magnet is simply to d(day 
the building up of the magnetic flux. They do not alter the iiltimaie Yalue of flux 
if the magnet does not complete its cycle too rapidly. 
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37. Time-Delay Action 

In the design of magnets and especially rela 3 "s it is sometimes desir- 
able to cause tlie response or action (that portion of the motion of the 
armature or plunger which does the useful work) to occur an appreciable 
interval of time after the circuit through the magnet is made or broken. 
This is called iimc-delay action, and it should not he confused with slow- 
acting, which means that the actual motion is carried out slow'l^’ , whereas 
in a delay-action device there may be no motion for, say, 1 second after 
the current is turned on, after which time the motion may be very rapid. 

This type of action has many practical applications: the automatic 
door closers of a passenger elevator (lift) are so arranged that the doors 
close before the elevator starts^ when the elevator starting button is 
closed; in certain devices, too rapid action of rela^^s causes mechanical 
oscillations — thus, in an automatic battery charger, if the voltage relay 
across the battery^ on the instant of breaking contact, due to low voltage, 
connects the charging circuit across the battery^, instability will result, 
as the rise in voltage due to the charging current will immediately close 
the voltage relay contact again. This is because sufficient time has not 
elapsed after the opening of the voltage relay contact to allow its arma- 
ture to drop completely to its open position. In the selection of certain 
type of pulse signals it is often desirable to select between pulses of dif- 
ferent time durations, which can be easily done by means of a time- 
delay action relay requiring a predetermined duration of excitation 
before operation. 

Short time delay, of the order of the electiical time constant of 
the magnet, can often be produced by a special design of the magnet 
itself. 

It is possible, with certain types of auxihary circuit equipment 
(entirely non-mechanical), to produce, economically, accurate relay 
time delays of the order of O.OI to 30 seconds, followed by practically 
instantaneous relay operation. Mechanical means may also be used for 
long time delay (1 second and up) ; where accuracy is desired some kind 
of clock mechanism may be employed; where accuracy is not paramount 
and where the time dekiy is not too long a dashpot or similar device may 
be built into the magnet. 

38. Heating 

Most magnets, other than relay magnets, operating on power circuits 
are designed with heating as a limitation. In general, if a magnet is 

The copper loss in a nuignct is identical with that of a motor, except that gen- 
erally it represents practically the entire power input; that is, the tractive electro- 
iriagnet is mostly used to produce a force or at the best goes through its magnetic cycle 
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designed efladently (magnetically and mechanically) the bulk and weight 
of the magnet for a gi^en useful W’ork will decrease as the allowable 
temperature rise is increased. Tractive magnets are usually designed 
with temperature rise as a limitation, as this gives the magnet which 
occupies the least space and has the least weight and hence the least cost 
for a given job. Therefore, when designing tractive magnets the perncds- 
sible temperature rise becomes a factor as important as the force and 
stroke, and is accordingly brought into the design formulas at the start. 

Relay magnets, on the other hand, are usually designed for maximum 
efficiency (maximum effort for minimum power expenditure) consistent 
with the speed of operation desired, and are characterized hy having 
relatively light moving parts. The light weight of the moving parts is 
necessary to prevent sluggish action which might otherwise result because 
of the small forces usually employed. Small power expenditure is neces- 
sary as these magnets often operate from the end of long lines where the 
power is limited, or they operate in battery circuits • where electrical 
energy is expensive. For particularly sensitive, and very rapid action, 
polarized relays employing a permanent magnet as part of the magnetic 
circuit are often used. These also have the advantage of reversing the 
direction of the armature motion if the current is reversed. 

39. Resume — Factors Entering into Electromagnet Design 

The following tabulation gives the more essential factors in the elec- 
trical design of tractive and relay magnets. 

Teactive Magnets 

1 . Force-Stroke Charocteristic. A definite minimum force through a given stroke. 

2. Heating. A maximum temperature rise consistent with a reasonable length 

of life of the coil insulation, etc. 

3. Magnetic Efficacy. Design of working-gap surfaces and manner of approach 

of gap surfaces such as to give required force-stroke characteristic with 
maximum magnetic efficacy. 

4. Mechanical Efficacy. Shape of force-distance characteristic such as to produce 

suflicient mechanical energy in excess of force-stroke requirement, as may 
be necessary for the speed of action desired. 

so slowly that the energy consumed by its final stored energy (whicli is usually not 
usefuUy returned to the electric circuit), hysteresis loss, and useful work are inconse- 
quentially small compared to the copper loss. In a motor, however, the current- 
carrying armature coils link and unlink with the flux so rapidly in a continuous process 
that the electrical energy converted to work is large compared to the copper loss. Of 
course, electromagnets are chiefly used to do intermittent work over periods of time 
short compared to the time during which they are excited, and hence should not be 
compared to motors, which do continuous work, on an over-all efficiency "basis. 
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Belay Magi^ets 

1. Force. Force throughout the stroke such as to be sufficiently In excess of 

that required to overcome retuia-spring pull and friction, as is necessary 
to produce the desired speed of action and contact pressure. 

2. Stroke. This is determined entirely by the clearance necessary between the 

relay contacts, which depends on the kind of circuit connected across these 
contacts. 

3. Power Consumption. Though this depends somewhat on the force (spring 

and friction) throughout the stroke, it is in a large measure determined by 
the weight of the moving armature relative to the speed of action desired. 

4. Residual Force. This generally undesirable force is determined by the residual 

flux density in the closed-gap position, which depends on the magnetic 
properties of the iron (coercive intensity in particular) and the permeances 
of the air gaps in the closed-gap position. 

The various itemg of the above tabulation will he discussed in later 
chapters. 

PROBLEMS 

1. A horseshoe- type magnet made of annealed Swedish charcoal iron (sample 1) 
has an armature, pole cores, and yoke which may all be considered to have a mean 
cross section of 0.6 sq . in. and a total length of 1 1.5 in. It is excited by coils developing 
.a total of 2,300 ampere-turns. Assume that the working gap is sufficiently long to 
reduce the residual flux in. the open-gap position to zero and that at the end of the 
working stroke the effective gap length is zero. Compute: (1) the total hysteresis 
loss occurring from the time the coil circuit is closed until the end of the stroke after 
the coil circuit is opened ; (2) the work necessary to return the armature to the open- 
gap position after the coil circuit is broken; (3) the energy returned to the electric 
circuit in the form of a spark when the coil circuit is broken. (4) Express items (1), 
(2) , and (3) as percentages of the work ideally available from the magnet . 

2. Repeat Problem 1 using 8.A.E. 10-20 half-hard steel (sample 4) instead of 
Swedish charcoal iron. Compare the tnagnets made of the two materials and state 
whether much is to he gained by using the low hysteresis loss iron for magnets working 
at high flux densities. 

3. Considering the magnet of Fig. 15, Chapter \TII, to start its stroke for maxi- 
mum useful work at a: = 1.34 with a constant load of 9 lb. and finish at j = 0 , com- 
pute for the experimental force-distance curve of Fig. 105 its magnetic efficacy. 
Use the data of Fig. 16a to determine the ideal work. Compare this with the magnetic 
efficacy for maximum useful w'ork obtained for the same magnet with a flat-faced 
plunger as illustrated in Tig. Ic of this chapter. Explain why the stepped cylindrical 
plunger, even though it starts its stroke with a lower flux linkage than the magnet of 
Fig. la, has almost the same magnetic efficacy. Compare the mechanical efficacy of 
the two magnets for the strokes as above, and explain why that of the stepped cylin- 
drical plunger magnet is so high. Which magnet will be faster acting? 
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CALCULATION OF MAGNETIC CIRCUITS CONTAINING IRON 
AND AIR GAPS OF KNOW PERMEANCE 

40. General 

Magnetic circuit calculations can be divided into two classes: tkose 
in -which the flux of the circuit is specified and the necessary magneto- 
motive force is required ; and those in which the magnetomotive force is 
given and the flux which -will be produced is required. In ordinary elec- 
tric-circuit calculations in which resistances are the only circuit elements, 
one would mate no distinction between problems in which the current 
■was given and the necessary voltage required, and those in which the 
voltage was given and the current required. The reason for this is that 
the relationship between current and voltage in the conducting circuit is 
linear and can be expressed by a simple equation that can he solved with 
equal ease for either current or voltage. In the magnetic circuit contain- 
ing iron, however, the relationship between flux and magnetomotive 
force is by no means linear, nor can it be expressed by any reasonably 
simple mathematical equation. For this reason magnetic circuits must 
very often he solved graphically, or, if the actual solution is not graphical, 
it is at least carried out by reference to the graphical relation between 
flux density and mapetomotive force as given on a magnetization curve. 
It should be remembered that there is no essential difference between 
graphical and analytical methods in this type of calculation; tiie 
analytical method determines the intersection of two functions by a 
purely symbolic method, while the paphical determines the same inter- 
section by the crossing of the paphical plots of the two functions. In 
this type of problem the analytical method is by far the simpler if the 
function is easily expressible as an equation, but unfortunately this is 
not true for mapetization curves. 

To illustrate the above discussion and also the method of carrying 
out the solution of magnetic circuits, the illustrative problems of the 
following articles are given. These problems are arranged in the order 
of increasing complexity. 
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41. Magnetic Circuits Containing Only Iron of Unifonn Cross Sectiom 

In Eig, 1 is illustrated tlie ordinary ring sample of iron used for mag- 
netic testing. This is probably the simplest magnetic circuit that can be 
constructed: it is uniformly 'round with the exciting rinding and hence 



Data 

Material annealed ingot iron 
Radial thickness. ... § in. 

Inside diameter .... 1 1§ in. 

Axial length § in. 

Turns on winding. . . 1 ,000 


Tig. 1. Magnetic circuit containing only iron of uniform cross section. 


has no magnetic leahage; if the radius is at least about six times the 
radial thickness it can he considered as having a uniform flux distribution 
ov-er its cross section it has absolutely no air gap; the material can be 
considered homogeneous throughout. 

Problem 1. Find the current required to produce a dux of 25 kmax. 
in the magnetic circuit of Fig. 1. 

Solution, As the ring is homogeneous and of constant cross section, 
the flux density throughout the magnetic circuit is equal to 

25 

- = — = 100 kmax. per sq. in. 

O 4 

Referring now to the magnetization curve for annealed ingot iron 
(curve 1, Fig. lie. Chapter II), we see that, for B = 100 kmax. per 
sq. in., a magnetic intensity of 30 ampere-turns per inch is necessary. 
The total magnetomotive force required for the entire magnetic circuit 
will then be : 


E = = 30 X TT X 12 - 1,131 ainpere-tums 

The exciting current will then be : 

i = T- = — = L131 amperes 

N 1,000 ^ 

1 Although the ring is of unifonn cross section the flux density Avill not be exactly 
uniform o^ver the entire cross section. This is because the magnetic intensity will be 
greater at the inner radius than at the outer radius. However, if the radial thickness 
is small compared to the diameter the effect of the non-uniform distribution can be 
neglected. 
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This represents the simplest type of magnetic-circuit calculation; 
direct reference can be made to the magnetization curve. The converse, 
though generally not so straightforward, is for this particular case just 
as simple; thus: 

Problem 2. Find the flux that 'will be produced in the magnetic cir- 
cuit of Fig. 1 by a current of 1 ampere. 

Solution, The total magnetomotive force effective in the circuit 
'will be : 

p = JSfl — 1,000 X 1 = 1,000 ampere-turns 

Since the ring is homogeneous and of constant cross section, the mag- 
netic intensity throughout the ring will he: 

rp 000 

^ _ ; — I = 26.6 ampere-turns per inch 

Z tt X 12 

Referring no'w to the magnetization curve for annealed ingot iron, we see 
that B, corresponding to if = 26,5, is 98.0 hmax. per sq. in,, and the 
total flux will be 

<^> = == 98.0 X -t == 24.5 kmax. 


42. Series Magnetic Circuit Containing Only Iron of Different Cross 

Sections 


N=5p^ 


N = 500 


In Fig. 2 is illustrated the magnetic circuit of a bipolar magnet with 

the armature in the closed-gap 
position. If the armature is not 
too highly saturated the leakage 
in this circuit can he considered 
zero (for the closed-gap position 
only); likewise, if the magnet is 
well made we may neglect the 
small air gaps that must exist 
between the pole faces and ar- 
mature, pole cores and yoke, etc. ^ 
This circuit, practically, is equiv- 



Fig. 2. Series magnetic circuit containing 
only iron of different cross sections. 


® Ev’ing, in his treatise on magnetism, “ Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other 
Metals,” gives data showing that a perfectly faced joint without compression is equiv- 
alent to an air film of about 0.0014-in. thickness regardless of the flux density, but at a 
compressive stress of about 3,000 Ih. per sq. in. the thickness of the equivalent air gap 
becomes zero. He also states that for comparatively rough joints, that is, bars which 
were simply cut in the lathe without having the ends afterwards scraped to the form 
of true planes, the equivalent air gap is about 0.0018 in. and is reduced only slightly 
by compression. 
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alent to tliat of Fig. 1 except that the cross section is Tariable. Data 
for Fig. 2 axe as follows : 


Name of Part 

Part No. 

Length, in. 

Cross Section 
Dimensions 

Material 

Armature 

I 

2* 

1 " X 1" 

Mild 

Pole face 

2 

g each 

1 " X 1" 

cold-rolled 

Pole core 

3 

2 

f " dia.. 

steel 

Yoke 

4 

2* 

li" X 1" 

S.A.E. 10-10 


* This is the distance between, pole centers which can be considered the effective magnetic 
length of these parts. If the saturation of the armature is very high, that part in contact with the 
pole faces should he treated separately. 


Frohlem 3, For the circuit of Fig. 2 calculate the exciting current 
that will he necessary to produce a flux of 27.6 kmax.; also find the 
magnetomotive force existing between the pole faces. 

Solntion, The mean path of the fiiux is shown by the dashed line (a) , 
which links with both coils. This is obviously a magnetic circuit in 
which the various parts are in series; that is, all the flux of one part 
flows through the entire length of that part and then enters in its entirety 
the next part and so through the entire circuit; it is referred to as a series 
magnetic circuit- The simplest way to handle this problem is to tabulate 
the flux densities and corresponding magnetic intensities for the various 
parts of the circuit. The magnetomotive force for each part can then 
be easily computed by multiplying each length by the corresponding 
magnetic intensity. The summation of the magnetomotive forces for 
each part will give the total magnetomotive force from which the exciting 
current can be computed. The tabulation and computation are shown 
below and need no further explanation. Refer to magnetization curve 3, 
Fig. 11c, Chapter II. 


Part 

No. 

S 

\ sq. in. 

1 

in. 

4> 

kmax. 

B 

kmax. per 
sq. in. 

H 

am pere-turn.s 
per inch 

F 

ampere- turns 

1 

0.25 

2,0 

27.5 

110.0 

105.0 

210 

2 

1 .00 

0 25 

27.5 

27.5 

3,7 

1 

3 

0.442 

4,0 

27.5 

62 2 

5.2 

25 

4 

0,469 

2,0 

27.5 

59.4 

5 9 

12 

Total F = 24S 


Exciting current ^ ^ “ l OQ O ~ ampere 
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The magnetomotive force existing between the pole faces will evi- 
dently be the reluctance drop in the armature over this distance or 
210 ampere-turns. 

Problem 4 . For the circuit of Tig. 2 compute the flux that will be 
produced by an exciting current of 0.6 ampere. 

Solution. This is the inverse of Problem 3 and is decidedly more dif- 
ficult because the calculation is no longer direct. It is solved by plotting 
the saturation curve of the magnet (total against either F or I) and 
finding the intersection between this function and a straight line cor- 
responding to the constant F or J given. Of course, it is necessary to plot 
only that portion of the saturation curve in the region of the given F or J. 
The solution of Problem 3 gives us one point on the saturation curve. 
By referring to the magnetization curve of Chapter II we can readily see 
that the flux density of the armature cannot exceed 120 kmax. per sq. in. 
because the magnetic intensity corresponding to this value of B is 280 
ampere-turns per inch, which would require a total magnetomotive 
force of 560 ampere-turns for the armature alone, while the given mag- 
netomotive force is only 600 ampere-turns. Therefore it will he sufficient 
if we plot the saturation curve between the values of B = 110 to 120 for 
the armature, necessitating the calculation of only two additional points, 
say at 1 15 and 120 kmax. per sq. in. The computations are shown in the 
following tabulation. The units will he omitted in the tabular forms 
as it will be understood that the units used throughout the text apply. 


Part No. 


B 

H 

F 


B 

// 

F 

1 

28.75 

115 

175 

350 

30 

120 

280 

'560 

2 

28.75 

28.75 

3.8 

1 

30 

30 0 

3.8 

1 

3 

28.75 

65.0 , 

6.7 

27 

30 

07.9 

7. 1 

30 

4 

28.75 

61,3 ! 

6.2 

12 

30 

€4.0 

€.5 

13 




Total F 

= 390 



Total F 

= 504 


The final graphical solution is shown in Fig. 3, giving the answer 
0 — 29.96 kmax. Vhere the magnetization curve shows la.rge curva- 
ture, more than three points should he plotted to insure drawing the 
proper-shaped curve. 

It vAill be noted from the examination of Pig. 3 that because of the 
saturation of the armature the magnetization curve is quite flat, and 
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hence one could with accuracy extrapolate between points at -F = 890 
and F = 604, thus : 

cj} ~ 28,75 + 1.25 X r— = 29.96 kmax. 

604 — 390 

If in a problem of this type the cross section of a part of the circuit is 
continuously variable, it becomes necessary to break up that part into a 



Fio. 3. Magnetization curve for the graphical solution of Problem 4. 

sujfficient number of short lengths, so that each may be considered with 
reasonable accuracy to have a constant cross section. 


43. Synunetrical Parallel Magnetic Circuit Contataing Only Iroa of 
Different Cross Sections 

This type of circuit is illustrated in Fig. 4 and, as labeled, represents 
the magnetic circuit of an alternating-current magnet in the closed- 
gap position. It could equally well represent the magnetic circuit of 



Fkj. 4. SyiTiinetrical parallel Fig. 5. Electrical equiv- 

magnetic circuit contamhig alent circuit for magiieti'C 

only iron of different cross circuit of Fig. 4. 

see t ions. 


a shell-typ(‘ lUidio-froquoncy or power truiisforiiKn*. or the direct-current 
circuit of a vaiiabk.' reactance for alternating currents. This type of 
circuit is usually symmetrical about the center line through the center 
pole core as shown, and the area of the center pole core, except for the 
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reactor application, is usually at least twice tliat of the outer cores. 
This circuit, like that of Fig. 2, can he considered to have no air gaps 
or leakage flux. The path and direction of the flux are shown by the 
paths (a) and (h), both of which have the total magnetomotive force 
of the coil effective on them. The two magnetic circuits represented 
by the flux lines (a) and (h) are magnetically independent of each other 
and can be computed separately in exactly the same manner as 
Problems 3 and 4. Of course, if the two paths are identical as illustrated, 
only one-half the area of the center core belongs to each path, and it is 
necessary only to compute the flux for one path and merely double it to 
get the total flux of the center core. 

In Fig. 5 is shown an ordinary electric circuit equivalent to that of 
Fig. 4. Here the battery, equivalent to the coil of Fig. 4, is shown sup- 
plying two electric circuits in parallel, consisting of resistances labeled to 
correspond to the reluctances of the various parts of the circuit of Fig. 4. 
Note that the resistance corresponding to the reluctance of the center 
pole core is drawn as two separate resistors, and ^ach in series 
with its own circuit. These must each have a resistance corresponding 
to twice the reluctance of the entire center pole core, while the other 
resistances have values corresponding directly to the reluctances they 
represent. If a circuit of this type is not symmetrical about the center 
of the exciting coil, the solution is more difficult. This type of problem is 
the subject of the next article. 

44. Ilnsymmetrical Parallel Magnetic Circuit Containing Only Iron of 
Different Cross Sections 

This type of circuit, illustrated in Tig. 6, differs from that of Tig. 4 
only in that the two outer pole cores are of different areas. It is some- 
times used where it is desired to keep the flux of one branch, the smaller 
one, relatively constant while that of the other branch varies consider- 
ably. We will again assume that there are no air gaps or leakage fluxes 
in the circuit. The material is medium-silicon steel laminations; the 
core has an effective stacking height of 1 in, 

Prohlem 5, Determine for the circuit of Fig. 6 the saturation curve 
(flux of the center core as a function of the exciting magnetomotive 
force) iDetween the values of R = 42.5 to R = 57.5 for the center core 1, 
and the distribution of flux between the two outer legs. 

Solution. Since this problem is more difficult than those preceding, 
it is best to draw an electrical equivalent circuit. This is shown in Tig. 7; 
it differs from that of Fig. 5 only in that the center core is not split 
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between the two paths. This reluctance cannot be divided to make the 
simpler circuit of Fig. 5 because no definite portion of it can be assigned 
to either path owing to the dissypometry of the circuit. The method of 
solution is based upon the following facts: the flux of the center leg is 



Pig. 6. Tlnsymin metrical parallel magnetic circuit containing only iron of different 

cross sections. 


equal to the sum of the fluxes of the outer legs (<^a + <^6 == <^o)j the 
magnetomotive force across the outer legs must at all times he equal to 
Fa = Fi. The range of variation of <^o is known, hut the distribution of 
4o between paths (a) and (b) is indeterminate, and hence the range of 
variation of either <i)a or 4>h^ unknown. If the range of variation of, say, 
4a were known, the magnetization curve 
for that branch could be plotted be- 
tween its known flux limits, thereby 
determining the range of variation of 
Fa’ If this is known, the magnetization 
curve for branch (b) could be plotted 
between the same limits of magneto- 
motive force. The sum of these two 
curves would give <I>g, and the addition 
of the reluctance drop Fi in the center 
leg for any value of to the corre- 
sponding Fa or Fb, would give the total exciting magnetomotive force 
for the particular value of ^o- 

The first step in the solution, then, is to estimate the range of varia- 
tion of either 4a or At high flux densities the flux will divide, very 
roughly, in proportion to the smallest areas of the paths; thus, 4>a might 
he as high as 0.8 4o, while at lower densities 4a would be a smaOer part 
of 4o’ can estimate 4>a to vary hetvreen, say, 0.5 4o minimum to 



Fig. 7- Electrical equivalent 
circuit for magnetic circuit of 
Fig. 6. 
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0.75 <t>Q maximum. As will be seeu later, this estimate, whether right 
or wrong, will not influence the accuracy of the final result; a poor 
guess will merely increase the amount of computation slightly. 

These limits being taken, the saturation curve must be computed 
between the limits of 0.5 X 42.5 == 21.25 and 0.75 X 57.5 = 43.0. THs 
computation is shown in tabular form in Table I. The dimensions taken 
for the various parts of the circuit are also shown in this table; as parts 
2', 3', and 4' have the same areas and carry the same flux they can be 
handled as a unit. Magnetization curve 8a, Fig. 15, Chapter II, was used. 

Table I shows that the magnetomotive force across circuit (a) will 
vary between 16.8 and 129 as the flux varies between 20 and 42.5. The 
next step in the computation is, therefore, to compute the saturation 
curve of circuit (b) between the same limits of magnetomotive force. 
This coinputation is shown in Table IL It will be noticed that the 
computation is not carried out as far as the upper limit of 129 ampere- 
turns, because a comparison of the tables indicates that the distribution 
at high flux densities is different from that estimated — circuit (a) does 
not carry as much as 0.75 <f>Q madmum. The magnetic data at high 
flux densities were obtained from Fig. 4, Chapter II, which was obtained 
by extrapolating the data of curve 8a, Fig. 15. 


TABLE I 

Tabular Comptjtatioi^: Maontetization Cueve 
Branch (a) — (2', 3', and 4'); ^ = 8.6; ^ = 0.5 


Part No. 


B 

H 

F 

2' 4 3' -f- 4' 

20 

40 

1.95 

16.8 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

25 

50 

2.6 

22.4 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

30 

60 

3.55 

30,5 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

35 

70 

5.1 

44 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

37.5 

75 

6.6 

57 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

40.0 

80 

9.4 

81 

2' 4 3' 4 4' 

42.5 

85 

15.0 

129 


In Fig. 8 these two magnetization curves and their sum are shown 
plotted against Fa or Fh as abscissas. Table III gives the distribution of 
the flux between the two outer legs and the magnetomotive force of 
the outer branches for equal increments in 0o between the assigned limits 
of 42.5 and 57.5. These data (columns (1) to (4)) are read directly from 
Fig. 8. The magnetomotive force of the center leg for the various values 
of shown in column (5). It is computed directly from the dimensions 
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TABLE II - 

Tabular Comcputation-; Magnetization Curve 
Branch (6) — (2 — 3 — 4). Parts 2 and 4; Z = 8.37; ,S == 0.5 
Parts: I = 0.03125; S = 0.125 


Part No. 

4 

B 

H 

F 

Total F 

2 4-4 

12.5 

25 

1 .33 

11.1 

14.3 

3 

12.5 

100 

100 

3.2 


2 -}- 4 

13.75 

27.5 

1.4 

11.7 


3 

13.75 

110 

245 

7.5 

19.2 

244 

15.0 

30 

1 .5 

12.0 


3 

15.0 

120 

490 

15.0 

27.0 

2 + 4 

15.75 

31.5 

1.55 

13 


3 

15.75 

126 

730 

23 

36 

244 

16.1 

32.2 

1.6 

13 


3 

16.1 

128.8 

1000 

31 

44 

244 

17,0 

34 

1 .65 

14 


3 

17.0 

135.7 

2000 

61 

75 

244 

17.5 

35 

1 .70 

14 


3 

17.5 

140.2 

3000 

92 

106 



20 40 60 80 100 120 

F2.3.4 or F2f3.'4' amp-turns 

Fig. 8. Magnetization curves for branches (a) and (6) of the magnetic circuit of 

Fig. 6. 

of this path (i = 3.5; S — 1.0), and magaetization curve Sot. lacoiumn 
(6) the total exciting magnetomotive of the coil is tabulated. 
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TABLE III 

Tabulae Solution of Peoblem 5 


(1) 

<t>0 

(1) 

(2) 

4>b 

(2-3-4) 

(3) 

4>a 

(2'-3'-4') 

(4) 

Fa or Fh 
(2-3-4) 
or 

(2^-3'-40 

(S) 

Fo 

(1) 

(0) 

Fo 

Exciting Coil 
Item 
(4) H- (5) 

42.5 

14.7 

27.8 

26.3 

7.4 

33.7 

45.0 

15.3 

29.7 

30.0 

7.9 

37.9 

47.5 

15.7 

31.8 

35.0 

8.5 

43.5 

50.0 

16.0 

34.0 

41.5 

9.2 

50.7 ‘ 

52.5 

16.3 

36.2 

50.0 

9.9 

59.9 

55.0 

16.7 

38. S 

05,0 

10.6 

66.6 

57.5 

17.2 

40.3 

00.0 

11.4 

101.4 


The problem is completed by merely plotting from Table III the flux 
of the center leg and its components <t>c, and (f>h, against the total 
exciting magnetomotive force Fq. This is shown in Fig. 9. It must be 
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Fig. 9. Magnetization curve for flux of center leg and its components, for the 
magnetic circuit of Fig. 6. 


remembered that if other current-carrying coils, such as transformer 
secondaries, surround the outer legs the solution will be quite different. 


45. Simple Series Magnetic Circuit of Constant Cross Section Con- 
taining an Air Gap of Known. Permeance 

A simple form of this chcuit is illustrated in Fig. 10, which is identical 
to that of Fig. 1, except for the radial air gap. The material of the ring is 
annealed ingot iron, and the permeance of the air gap, including all 
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fringing flux, etc., is 0.01 knoax. per ampere-turn; aE otlier data are 
given in the figure. 

Prchlem 6. If the flux of the magnetic circuit of Jig. 10 is to be 
20 kmax., compute the required exciting current. 

Solution, The magnetomotive f orce equation for this circuit is: 

where the subscripts i and a designate the iron and air gap, respectively. 
Or, rewriting, 

= Bik + 

^ a 

Dat.\ 

Material annealed ingot iron 

Inside diameter ll| in. 

Radial thickness .... i in. 

Axial length | in. 

Turns per coil 500 

Pig. 10. Simple series magnetic circuit cf constant cross section 
containing an air gap. 

This equation may be solved directly as the iron is of constant cross 
section; hence, Bi is equal to 20 X 4 = 80; Hi, equal to 7.6, may be 
read directly from magnetization curve 1, Fig. 11a, Chapter II. Then, 
neglecting the air-gap length when computing the length of the iron path : 

A^fcoii = 7.6 X 12^ -f- 20 -f- 0.01 = 286 + 2,000 = 2,286 ampere-turns 

2 286 

fcaii = = 2.286 amperes 

Problem 7. If the exciting current of the magnetic circuit of Fig. 
10 is 1.5 amperes, compute the flux of the ring. 

Solution. This problem is not a direct one like Problem 6 because 
Hi is an unknown analytical function (known graphically, however) cf 
the unknown flux 4>. Resort must be made to either a cut-and-try ’’or 
a graphical solution. Eecause of the simplicity of the circuit the cut- 
and-try method is easier here, but when the circuit is more complicated, 
or where the'air-gap permeance is to take a series of values, the graphical 
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method is more satisfactory. We shall solve it by both methods for the 
purpose of illustration. 

Cut-and-Try Method. As the magnetomotive force of the air gap is 
large compared to that of the iron, a rough estimate of the total flux of 
the core may be obtained by neglecting the reluctance of the iron; thus, 

4 — FFa = l-S X 1,000 X 0.01 = 15 kmax. 

With this value of 4, Bi is equal to 60 and is equal to 3.5 from curve 1. 

Then, 

Nlooii = 3*5 X 127r + — ^ = 132 -f 1,500 = 1,632 ampere-turns 


This value is, of course, too high by Fi, hut it indicates that a choice of 
<^ = 14 kmax. will he about correct. Let us try this value ; <^ == 14 
then Bi = 56 and Hi = 3.25, and 

iVJooii = 3.25 X 12t + ~ = 122 + 1,400 = 1,522 ampere-turns. 


We now have two points on the magnetization curve: = 15, F = 

1,632; and 4 = 14, T == 1,522. By extrapolating we can with fair 
accuracy find at = 1,500. Thus 


14 - 1 X 


22 

1,632 - 1,522 


- 14 - 


22 

no 


14 - 0.2 = 13.5 


Let us check this value: 4 = 13.8, then Bi — 55.2 and Hi = 3.2, and 


-A^-fcoii = 120-1- 1,330 = 1,500 ampere-turns 


A check to this precision is usually unwarranted because the magnetiza- 
tion curves used are generally average curves, and the leakage permeance 
of tho air gap at the best cannot be computed closer than 2 or 3 per cent — 
in usual cases nearer 5 per cent. 

Graphical Method. This method consists in plotting the magnetiza- 
tion curve of the iron part of the circuit in the usual way, and then draw- 
ing the magnetization curve of the air gap either through the point of 
required flux on the iron magnetization curve if flux is given, or through 
the point of given magnetomotive force if this quantity is given. In Tig. 
1 1 is shown the magnetization curve (a) of the iron of the ring alone. To 
solve Problem 6 it is necessary merely to draw (with negative slope) the 
magnetization curve of the air gap (fc) tlirough the point on curve (a) 
where 0 = 20 as shown. The intersection of curve (5) with the F axis 
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feiyes tlie required number of ampere-turns, which is 2,285 as bef ore. To 
solve Problem 7 it is necessary merely to draw curve (1) through the F 
axis at the point of given magnetomotive force, as shown by curve (h'). 



F a.-t. 

Fig. 11. Graphical construction for the solution of Problems 6 and 7. 

The intersection of (b') with (a) gives tbe answer 4> = 13.8 as before. 
This method is particularly applicable where the air-gap permeance 
takes on a series of values, or where it is desired to know on what part of 
the saturation curve of the iron the circuit is operating. 


46, Leakage Flux between Pole Cores Having Exciting Coils 

Eigure 12a represents a bipolar magnet which has an exciting coil of 
N /2 turns per inch distributed uniformly along each pole core. Let P'l 
represent the direct leakage permeance between pole cores per inch of 
axial length ; assume that the pole cores extend far beyond the pole faces 
shown, so that the distortion of the leakage field produced by the pole 
f aces may be neglected ; also, that the non has liigh permeability. Then, 
the magnetomotive force across the yoke end of the leakage path will be 
zero, while at the pole f ace end it will be H Ih, the variation between these 
two v^alues being uniform, as illustrated in Fig. 125. The total leakage 
flux (f>i up to any point x measured from the yoke will be : 


4a 

When z = h, 


= f FxP'zdx = F'lNJ f xdx - 




P'rNla? 


( 1 ) 


Or, in words, the total leakage Hiix is equal to oae-luilt the total leakage 
permeauce between the pole cores multiplie'd hy the total exciting mag- 
netomotive force of both poles. 'WTien the iron becomes very satwated, 
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the expression of equation 1 ceases to apply unless corrected for tlie 
reluctance drop m the iron. The variation in with x is shown in 
Fig. 12c. 

Figure 12d shows the total flux of the pole core as a function of h. 



Fig. 12. Distribution of magnetomotive force, leakage flux, and leakage flux linkage 
produced by a distributed winding. 


The flux may he taken to r(‘pr(‘s<ait iiuiin flux of the pole cores 
wliicli issues Irom the pole faces. When 4:i i.s snuill (lomparcal to the 
eonsTint flux 4q, the permeability of the; pole coni may he (x)nsider(Ml 
substantially constant over its entire length, la this ev(‘at tti(" reluctance 
drop in the pole core can he estimated with fair accuracy by assuming it 
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to carry a uniform flux of 4o + §0l throughout its entire length. The 
proof of this is as follows: 


(F. 




integrating and substituting in the limits, we get : 




When a:: = 7i, 


(F i) X = — H“ 4rX 

h 


/ 


( 2 ) 


The total flux linkage produced by the leakage flux can be evalu- 
ated as illustrated in Fig. I2e as follows: 

^ h k 

{J(4L)h = / Nx-F^p^x = TN^Pi / x^dx 
• Aq -^0 


N-PjJh^ 


weber- turns = f ^/,A7} 


(3) 


47. Series Magnetic Circuit Containing Series Air Gaps and a Parallel 

Leakage Path 


A typical circuit of -this type is that of the lifting magnet illustrated 
in J^ig. 13. In fact, any electromagnet which is to do work must liave 



Fig. 13, Section of a. circular lifting 
magnet. 


Fig. 14. Equivalent 
circait for magnet of 
Fig. 13. 


this type of flux path. Another illustration in a previous chapter of this 
type of circuit is the flat-faced plunger magnet of Fig. la, Chapter III. 
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TLe dimensions and data for the naagnet of Fig. 13 are listed below: 


Name of Part 

Part No. 

MatoriaJ 

hffe‘ctive 
Length, iti. 

Area. Cro.ss 
Section, sq. in. 

Armature 

1 

Cast steel 

2.5 

11.8 

Pole Core 

3 

it it 

1 ,25 

9.0 

Yoke 

4 

it it 

2.5 

9,0 

Pole Core 

5 

a it 

1 .25 

9.0 


Useful permeance P 2 Gap 2 = 0.89 kmax. per amp-turn 
“ “ Pe 6 = 0.89 

Fringing “ Pj “ 2 = 0.20 

“ “ Pe “ 6 = 0.068 

Leakage “ Px between pole cores = 0.045 kmax. per amp-turn 

Exciting winding 180 turns No. 14 wire. 


The significance of dividing the working air-gap permeances into two 
partSj useful and fringing permeances, is that practically all the work 
of the magnet is done by the useful flux which passes through the useful 
permeance. The fringing flux contributes practically no work; in fact, 
it sometimes slightly decreases the work done. However, it is very 
necessary to evaluate correctly and to take into account all the fringing 
and other leakage fluxes, because they exist in the same iron circuit as 
the useful flux and hence determine its saturation. 

Problem 8. Compute, for the magnet of Fig. 13, the leakage coeffi- 
cient ^ and the exciting current required to produce a useful flux of 
805 kmax. 

Sdviion. The first step is to draw the equivalent circuit of Fig. 14. 
In accordance with the work of the last article the distributed leakage 
permeance Pi is replaced by one of half the value concentrated between 
the pole faces. The permeances of the air gaps 2 and 6 are shown split 
into their useful and fringing parts to facilitate the calculation of the 
leakage coefficient. 

The leakage coefficient will be equal to the flux through part 4 divided 
by that through P 2 and Pq. This will equal: 


^The leakage coefficient of a magnet is defined as the ratio of the maximum flux 
linking with the exciting coil to the useful flux <fiux in working air gaj>). 
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+ 


Pl 


[1/(P2 +- P 2 )] + [1/(^6 + Pe)] 2 0.510 -f 0.023 


0.445 


1:20 


l/Pe + I/P 2 


if we consider the peimeance of part 1 to be infinite, this is a fair approxi- 
mation because the permeance of part 1 will be very much greater than 
that of parts 2 and 5 in series. 

The calculation of the exciting current required to produce a useful 
flux of 805 kmax. is carried out below in tabular form. Air gaps 2 and 6 
are handled as one: this is permissihle if both carry the same flux. The 
flux through these air gaps, again considering the permeance of part 
1 to be infinite, will be 


805 X 


0.510 

0.445 


^23 


and the magnetomotive force across them is computed from the relation 
(t> = PF, where P is the joint permeance of the gaps in series. Thus, 




023 

0.510 


1,810 ampere-turns 


The 9.11X in the armature (part 1) is the same as that in the air gaps. The 
pole cores 3 and 5 may he handled as one because they have the same flux 
and the same area. The flux carried by the pole cores, following out the 
ideas developed in the last article, can be considered equal to 023 -f 
can be estimated by either one of the followdng methods: as 
the leakage coefficient of the entire magnet is 1.2() the total flux through 
the yoke will be 805 X 1.20 = 966. Hence, (pi, = 966 — 923 = 43. 
Or, referrmg to the last article, (f>i is equal to ^P/, times the magnetomo- 
tive force across the pole faces. This magnetomotive force can be 
determined by evaluating the first two items in the tabular calculation. 
From the table, the total magnetomotive force across the pole faces is 
1 ,897. Hence, 

<|>x = 0.023 X 1,897 = 44 

The flux of the pole cores to be entered in the table will therefore be 
923 + f X 44 = 952 
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The remaming computation can be followed directly from the table : 


Part No. 

Branch 

Length 

Area 

Flux 

B 

H 

F 

1 

Armature 

2.6 

11.8 

923 

78.2 

33,5 

87 

2 4-6 

. Air gaps 



923 



1,810 

3 H-5 

Pole cores 

2.5 

S.O 

952 

106 

140 

350 

4 

Yoke 

2.5 

9.0 

966 

107.5 

155 

388 


Total F = 2,635 


The exciting current will equal 

2,635 180 = 14.6 amperes - 

Problem 9. (a) Compute for the magnet of Fig. 13 the useful flux 

that will be produced by an exciting current of 11.1 amperes; (h) repeat 
(a) neglecting all leakage and fringing fluxes; (c) considering the force 
to vary as the square of the flux density produced by the useful flux in the 
working gaps, compute for this exciting current the percentage error 
that would result by neglecting the fringing and leakage duxes when 
computing the force. 

Solution, As this problem presents no new^ difficulties its solution 
will merely be indicated. Part (a) may be solved by the methods out- 
lined in Problem 7. The magnetic circuit calculations will be the sanoie 
as for Problem 8. Part (5) is identical with Problem 7, except that the 
iron part of the circuit is not of constant cross section. Part {c) needs no 
special comment. 


48. Calculation of Magnetic Circuits Involving Incremental Permeability 

Typical apparatus, the magnetic circuits of which fall into this class 
are filter chokes, audio-frequency transformers u.sed for coupling vacuum 
tubes, half-wave rectifiers, reactors which are made variable by means of 
a superposed constant flux, etc. 

* The data for this magiieb are taken from one designed by L. A. Hazeltiiie and 
built in the Electrical Engineering Laboratory at Stevens . Experiments with, 
this magnet at ^-in. gap (the gap permeances as given on page 100 were computed 
for -^in. gap; for tbe metbod of computing see Art. 54, See. 3) show that the 
exciting current for 805 kmax. useful flux is about 15 amperes. This magnet, with no 
gap, will exert a force of more than 1 ton when supplied by an ordinary dry cell. See 
Problem 18, page 133, of Electrical EngineeTinghy L. A. Hazel tine, Macmillan Co. 
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Figure 15 shows the magnetic and electric circuits for an ordinary 
filter choke. The purpose of the air gap is to control the direct-curreiit 
magnetizing intensity in the iron, so that the over-all incremental per- 
meance of the core may be a maximum. 


L 1 _ 0 1" . J 

n 

“ ' Air-gap;:^^ 

1 


Lii. 

f-b 


1 


Ai r-sap 17-.^ 6.130 'diam. 


Data 

Core material higli-silicon steel 


Height of stack 0.SS8 in. 

Stacking factor €.88 

Length of saiagnetic circuit . . 6.0 in 

Turns on coil 2330 

IV^re size. Ho. 31 

Coil resistance 40 ohms 


Fig. 15. Section of a iilter choke. 


Problem 10. For the choke of Fig. 15 compute the air gap necessary 
to produce maximum inductance if the direct current is to be 100 milli- 
amperes, and the maximum total flux variation is assumed to be 1 kmax. 
per sq. in.® ETeglect fringing in computing the air-gap permeance. 

Solution. The inductance of a coil is 


L 


N4 

— henries 


where 4 is the flux in w’ebers produced hy the current I amperes; by 
substituting FP for 4, we get 

L = N^F henries (4) 


where P is the permeance of the core in webers per ampere-tum. When 
speaking of choke coils, the inductance referred to is that efective to 
alternating currents. Hence 4 and 1 will be alternating quantities, and P 
will be the effective incremental permeance. This permeance for the 
ordinary type of choke can be expressed as 


P = 3. 19 X 10-® 


weber per amporo-turn 


(5) 


where is the effective incremental permeability of the iron and series 
air gap combiinal. Ey substituting equation 5 into equation 4 we get 

A ■’2 o 

L = 3.19 X 10 henries (6) 

® This is piiiposely taken small, because the incremental permeability increases 
with increasing flux variation; hence the answer will correspond to the least induc- 
tance which will occur when the alternating voltage across the choke is low. 
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As fid is the only variable, L will be a maximuni whea is a maxinQum. 
fid depends upon the length of the air gap and the amplitude of the 
alternating flux. As the latter is stated to be constant it is only neces- 
sary to find the air gap corresponding to maximum fid. This is done as 
follows: As the direct-current magnetomotive force is constant, it is 
possible to compute the polarizing magnetic intensity Eq as a function of 
the gap length la, and hence the incremental permeability of the iron 
as a function of gap length. To do this the magnetisiation curve ® of the 



Fig. 16a. Magaetization- curves for determining the polarizing magaetic intensity 
in the iron for the choke of Fig. 15 for different air-gap lengths. 


core iron, curve (a), Fig. 15a, is plotted up to the maximum possible 
polarizing magnetic intensity (Ho)w, equal to 


F 0.1 X 2,330 

k 


38.8 ampere-turns per inch 


Hq ^ (Ho)m occurs when the air-gap length is zero, and the correspond- 
ing (Ro)m can be determined by the intersection of curve (a) and the 
magnetization curve of the zero-length air gap, designated as {la = 0) 
and plotted from point (b) as an origin. Values of Flo other gap 
lengths are obtained by plotting the magnetization curves for these 

® In general this magnetization curve should be the anhysteretic magnetization 
curve of the iron core (Fig. 185, Chapter II), but as the superposed alternating flux 
density is so snaall in this problem the normal magnetization curve for sample Qa of 
Fig. 15, Chapter II, has been used. 
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a.ir gaps and deterimning Ho from tlieix intersection w'ith curve (a). 
These air-gap magnetization curves are plotted by considering that for 
each inch length of iron there is an air gap of IJk inches length, and that 
the total magnetomotive force across both of these is constant at (Ho)m. 
Thus if the total air-gap length is 30 mils, la/k is 5 mils, and the mag- 
netization curve for this gap length is constructed by drawing from 
point (5) a straight line having a negative slope of Ba/Ha = X! li/la, 7- 
0,00319 X 200 = 0.638 kmax. per ampere-turn, as shown in Fig. i6a. 
This process is repeated for several lengths of air gap. 



10 15 20 25 30 

Total Air-Gap - Mils 


Pio. 165. Incremental permeability of the iron (ma)j sjcid the effective permeability 
of the entire magnetic circuit (/id), for the choke of Fig. plotted a funetion of 

air-gap length. 


It is now possible, by reference to Fig. 19c of Chapter II, to plot for 
Bm, — I kmax. per sq. in., as a funetion of la. This is done in Fig. 165. 

The permeability can now be computed as a function of the gap 
length by the relation 




1 

1 L 
h - 


(7) 


where all the ju’s are relative to a vacuum, and is plotted in Fig. 165. 

From this plot it can be seen that ixd has a maximum of 250 when 
4 = 12 mils total, or 6 mils for each gap. The inductance of the choke, 
with 100 milliarapcres direct current and an alternating flux density of 
1 kmax. per sq. in., wdll then be, by equation 6: 


3.19 X 10~® X 250 X 2,330^ X | 


1.80 henries 


6.0 
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49. Calculation of Magnetic Ciicuits Containing Permanent Magnets 

There are two distinctly different types of magnet which make up 
this kind of circuit : the real permanent magnet made of a hardened-steel 
alloy; and the temporarily permanent magnet made of soft steel. 

The real permanent magnet is reversible; that is, it may be partially 
demagnetized by introducing an air gap, but upon the removal of the 
air gap it will regain its former strength. In some types of apparatus 
such a variation in the flux of a permanent magnet occurs periodically; 
for instance, the rotation of a shuttle-type armature in a magneto pro- 
duces such a cyclic variation. 

The temporarily permanent magnet is not reversible; that is, partial 
demagnetization due to the introduction of an air gap is, to a great 
extent, permanent demagnetization. Thus the electromagnet of Fig. 13 
has a residual force of the order of 600 lb. in the closed-gap position. If, 
however, the gap is momentarily opened and then closed again the 
residual force will disappear almost entirely. 

Eeversible and irreversible as applied to a permanent magnet are 
relative terms; a real permanent magnet is not reversible if the demag- 
netization is carried too far; a temporarily permanent magnet may be 
reversible if the demagnetization is extremely small. The real point of 
the matter is that the ability of a permanent magnet to resist demagneti- 
zation depends upon the work necessary to demagnetize the iron comr 
pletely, which, as explained in Art. 25, is equal to the area (4 -0-3-4' of 
Fig. 6, Chapter II) under the demagnetization curve. This area in turn 
is proportional to the area of the symmetrical hysteresis loop. Conse- 
quently the value of a steel as a permanent magnet can be estimated 
from its hysteresis loss as well as from the maximum value of BdHa 
under the demagnetization curve 

Problem 11. Compute the residual flux density in the working gap 
of the magnet of Fig. 17 after the application of a maximum magnetizing 
current of 1.5 amperes at zero gap length. Assume that any possible 
fringing or leakage flux is negligible.^ 

Solution. It is necessary first to determine the flux produced by the 
maximum magnetomotive force of 1,500 ampere-turns, so that the 
maximum magnetic intensity of the yoke and armature can be found. 
This can be determined by the cut-and-try method, giving 0 = 16.4 

7 See Art. 32, and Table III, Chapter IL 

®This assumption is well justified because at zero gap length the f ringing flux will 
disappear and the leakage flux between poles will be small, owing to the high reluc- 
tance drop in the pole cores and yoke. 
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kmax. and the corresponding H„’s as 12 and 708 ampere-turns per inch, 
respectively. 

From Figs. 13a and 136, Chapter II, at these values of it is possible 
to determine the BrS and H/b that would exist in the yoke and armature 



Data. 

Material S.A.E. 10-10 dead soft 
Yoke (including pole cores) . . § in. dia. 

Effective lengtli 7.2 in. 

Armature i in. X J- in. 

Effective lengtli 2 in. 


Fig. 17. Soft-steel horseshoe magnet. 

if they were individually closed on themselves. These values are listed 
below along with, the corresponding values of total residual hux: <f>r a.nd 
total coercive magnetomotive forc^ Fc of the parts. 



Hm 

Br 

He 


Yoke 

12 

70 

3.4 

1S.7 

Armature 

708 

84 

3.9 

10.5 


The next step is to plot the demagnetization curves for both the yoke 
and armature. Only two points, <^r 
and Fcj have been determined on 
these curves. Intermediate points 
may be determined with sufficient 
accuracy by interpolation from the 
series of hysteresis loops fox this 
material given in Fig. 12c or Fig. 2, 

Chapter II. That for the armature 
must be extended into the region of 
positive magnetomotive force for 
a reason that will be apparent 
shortly. These curves are shown 
plotted in Fig. 18. 

As the flux of the armature and 
yoke are equal at all times, it caa be seea from Fig. 18 that, as the flux 



F a.-t. 

Fig. 18- Denaagnetizati on curves for the 
yoke and armature of the magnet of 
Fig. 17. 
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of the magnet falls from its maximum value of 16.4 kmax:., that of the 
yoke 'will fall below its tabulated residual value 13.7 before that of the 
armature falls below its tabulated residual value 10.5. Consequently, in 
this flux range the yoke will tend to magnetize the armature, and equi- 
librium will be reached when the magnetomotive force made available 
by demagnetizing the yoke to some value below 13.7 is just sufiicient to 
magnetize the armature to the same value, which will be above 10.5. 
This equilibrium flux is shown by the line Y-X-A, so drawn that the 
magnetomotive force YX equals the magnetomotive force XA. 

The total residual flux of the magnet as read from the plot is OX, 
equal to 11.2 kmax. Therefore the residual flux density in the working 
gap will he ® 

<i>r 11-2 

^ ^ == 57 kmax. per sq, in 

Sy TT X (i)^ 

Problem 1^, Repeat Problem 11, assuming that an air gap having a 
permeance of 0.45 kmax. per ampere-turn is inserted between each 

pole and the armature. 

Solution. The demagnetization 
curves of the yoke and armature of 
the magnet of Problem 11 can be 
added together, as shown in Tig. 19, 
to form the demagnetization curve of 
the magnet as a whole. The inter- 
section of this curve with the axis 
gives the residual flux of the magnet 
at zero air-gap length, which is the 
same as that obtained by the method 
used in Problem 11. However, the 
form of the demagnetization curve 
of Fig. 19 makes it simple to take into 
account the effect of the added air gap. This is done by drawing from 
the origin with negative slope the magnetization curve of the air gaps 
in series, that is, a straight line having a slope of —0.225 kmax. per 
ampere-turn. The intersection of this straight Line with the demagne- 
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Fa.-t. 

Fig. 19. Demagnetization curve of 
the entire magnet of Fig. 17. 


® As the force in this type of magnet is given by the equation F = B'^ JT2 lb. per 
sq. in., where J5 is the flux density ia working gap in kilomaxwells per square inch, the 
residual force of this magnet will be equal to 


2 X 57“ Xtt X ay 
72 


17.7 lb. 


This permeance corresponds to the minimum air gap (0.0014 in.) that can be 
expected with carefully faced surfaces (see footnote 2). 
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tizatioB ciirv^e will give the total residual flux of the magnet with the air 
gap. This, as read from Fig. 19, is 6 kmax. Heace the flux density in the 
air gap will be ^ ^ 

= 30.5 lonax. per sq. in. 

7r(^) 


The residual force corresponding to this flux density will be 17.7 X 
(30.5/57,0)2 = 51b. 

When a magnetic circuit containing a real permanent magnet is sub- 
jected to a powerful magnetizing force the magnetic state of the circuit 
after the removal of the magnetizing force can be calculated by the same 
method used in the last two problems provided that the permeance of 
the magnetic circuit is not increased after the removal of the magnetizing 
force. If the permeance does increase or go through a cyclic variation a 
subsequent calculation involving the incremental permeability of the 
permanent magnet steel must be made. The following problems will 
illustrate the method of solving magnetic circuits involving permanent 
magnets. 


FroUem IS. Compute, for the magneto illustrated in Eig. 20, the 
dimensions of the smallest tungsten-steel permanent magnet w'hich will 



produce a useful flux in the armature of 50 kmax., assuming that the 
permanent magnet has just been magnetized in place on the magneto 
with the armature in the position shovui.^^ 

^^Aithongh permanent magnets are usually not magnetized this way, they can be 
magnetized so that the magnetic cycle will be the same. If the magnet after mag- 
netizing has its magnetic circuit opened (no magnetic conductor hetween the pole 
faces) its flux will fall on the normal demagnetization, curve and then will rise on a 
minor loop when the armature assembly is inserted between the poles. Problem 14 
is of this nature. 
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Solution. The total flux in the yoke back of the soft-steel pole 
shoes/2 neglecting the direct leakage between the legs of the U, will be 
50 X 1.25 = 62.5 kmax. In order to use the magnet steel most eco- 
nomically and hence obtain the smallest magnet, it should work at the 
flux density Bd corresponding to the maximum energy in the air gap. 
This density, from Fig. 20, Chapter II, is 41 kmax. per sq. in, for tung- 
sten steel. Hence the cross section of the magnet should hawe an area 
of 62.5/41 = 1.52 sq. in. As the axial length of the armature is 2 in. , a 
suitable cross section for the magnet would be 2 by |- sq. in. 

The magnetomotive force Fd required to send the flux through the 
armature, air gaps, and pole shoes is Fa +■ Fi, which by Art. 32 is equal to 
Hd times the efiective length of the magnet. The flux density in the 
armature core is equal to 50/ X 2 = 100 kmax. per sq. in., and the 
corresponding Hi is 63.0 ampere-turrs per inch. Fi for the armature 
core will then be 63 X f — 47 ampere-turns. The flux density in the 
other soft-steel parts is considerably less, and hence their reluctance drop 
can he neglected in comparison. Fa, equal to (f>ajPa) will he 

2 

50 X tt:: = 590 ampere-turns 
0.17 

Hd from Fig. 20, Chapter II, is 80 ampere-turns per inch; therefore 
the effective length (measured to the center of the armature) of the 
magnet, equal to Fd/Hd, will be 

590 -j- 47 , . 

T- = 8 m. 

80 

The over-all dimensions of the piece of magnet steel will he ^ by 2 hy 
8-| inches. 

Problem Compute for the magneto of Problem 13 the limits of 
pulsation of the flux density in the permanent magnet due to rotation 
of the armature if the total permeance between pole shoes is 0.022 kmax. 
per ampere- turn in the open-gap position and if the direct leakage flux 
between poles is neglected. Take the incremental permeability of the 
tungsten steel to be 50 for the conditions of this problem. 

Solution. The solution of this problem, unlike that of Problem 13, 
is indirect. HoweTer, it can be readily handled graphically. Thus, in 

Soft“Steel pole sloes are provided because they are easy to shape, and they 
eliminate the excessive hysteresis loss which would occur if hardened steel were used. 
This hysteresis loss is caused by the shifting dux produced in the pole faces by the 
rotation of the armature. The pole faces are sometimes laminated to prevent exces- 
sive eddy-current loss due to the shifting flux:. 
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Fig. 21, curve Br — He is the demagnetizatioa curve for the tungstea 
steel replotted from Fig. 20, Chapter IL Curve 0-1 is the permeance 
curve in the closed-gap position of the air gap, soft-steel parts, and the 
leakage path of the magneto per inch cube of effective volume of the 
permanent-magnet steel. This is computed bjr multiplying the per- 
meance of these parts by 1 .2Ud/Sdj where h and Sd are the effective length 
and area of the permanent magnet, respectively, and the factor 1.25 
takes the leakage into account. The slope of this curve will therefore be 
equal to the slope of the magnetization curve of these parts multiplied 
by 1.25 X 8 1.5. The intersection of this curve with the demagnetiza- 

tion curve at point A is, of course, the solution of Problem 13. As the 
shuttle armature is turned from the position shown in Fig. 2D the 
permeance of the air gap decreases 
and the flux falls along the demag- 
netization curve from A to B, point 
B being the intersection of the de- 
magnetization curve and curve 0-2, 
which is the permeance curve of 
the air gap in the open-gap position 
per inch cube of the permanent- 
magnet steel. The slope of this 
curve wnll be 0.022 X8/1.5= 0.117 
kmax. per ampere-turn. As the 
armature is now turned toward the 
position of maximum permeance 
the flux will rise along some minor 
loop such as BBC. As the arma- 
ture is now rotated back to the 
position of minimum air-gap permeance the flux wdll fall on the descend- 
ing branch of the minor loop CFB, returning to the initial starting point 
B if the cycle is reversible, as it is here assumed. As the incremental 
permeability of the permanent-magnet steel is given as 50 the slope of 
the axis BC of the minor loop may be computed as 50 X 0.00310 — 0.159 
kmax. per ampere-turn. Laying off the line vith this slope, point 
C is determined by its intersection wuth line 0-1. 

The limits of pulsation of the flux density of the permanent magnet 
as the armature is rotated will therefore he 

KB - Be — Bb = 25.5 — 14.0 == 11.5 kmax. per sq. in. 

the incrernental permeability is not known it may be found by trial and 
error, using Spooner’s method, provided that, the nurmal permeability of tke pei- 
manent-magnet steel is known. 



150 He lOO ■50 

H a-t / in. 


Eig. 21. Graphical constmetion for the 
solution of Problem 14. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Solve Problem 9 in the text. 

2. V'erify the statement made in footnote 4 that the magnet of Fig. 13 will exert a 
force of more than 1 ton on its armature in the closed~gap position when supplied 
from an ordinary dry cell. Make "use of the following data : 

Dry cell, generated voltage =1.5 volts 

Internal resistance = 0-05 ohm 

Resistance of magnet winding = 0.65 ohm at 20° C. 

Force exerted on armature = ;— lb . per sq. in where B is the flux density 

in the working gap in kilomaxwells per 
square inch due to the useful flux. 

3. Figure 22 is a sketch of a very sensitive low-voltage relay. The current to be 
detected is passed through the moving coil indicated and, hy its reaction on the 
magnetic field produced by the field coil, causes the coil to move. The force on such 
a moving coil is given by the following expression: 

F = 8.85 X lb. 



Datta 

useful permeance of 
working gap 

Pf, Fringing permeance, 
working gap 

?x, Leakage permeance be- 
tween shell and section of 
core 2 in. dia. 

Resistance of moving coil. . . 

Material S.A.E. 10-20 


0.052 kmax. 
per amp.-tum 
0.051 kmax. 
per amp.-turn 

0.31 kmax. 
per amp.-turn 

0.002 ohm 


Fig. 22. Sensitive moving-coil relay. 


where / is the current of the moving coil in amperes, B is the flux density produced hy 
the field magnet in the region of the coil in kilornaxwells per square inch, and I is the 
length of the coil in the magnetic field in inches. If the field coil develops 3,000 
ampere-turns, compute the force on the coil due to a coil current of 0.25 ampere. 
Express this force in grams. Yotei The power input to the moving coil is only 
0.000125 watt. 

4. Determine the percentage decrease in hysteresis loss for the transformer core 
of Problem 17 of Chapter II if the transformer has two air gap-s inserted in its magnetic 
circuit, the effective length of each being 0.016 in. corresponding to a permeance of 
0.4 kmax. per ampere-turn per gap. Yote: When plotting the direct-current magne- 
tization curve as in Fig. 16<i, the anhysteretic data of Fig. 18 g should he used because 
of the large value of superposed alternating-current flux density. 

6. Determine the percentage change in r.m.s. alternating exciting current for the 
rectifier transformer of Problem 19 of Chapter II, due to the insertion of the air gaps 
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described in Problem 4. Use tie data of Pig. 18, and assume that the r.m.s. exciting 
current for the air gaps and iron core can be added arithmetically. (This is not quite 
true, as the exciting current for the iron contains harmonics.) Also compute the 
ans'wer by the method of Art.. 29 and explain ^hy this method no-w gives a better 
check than in Problem 19, Chapter IL 

6 . Figure 23 is a sketch of the core of a transformer designed to have a -very high 
leakage reactance. Such, transformers are employed practically where the volt- 
ampere characteristic of the load is negative, making it necessary to limit the current, 
e.g., neon sign lights. Such a transformer, if properly designed, will regulate for 
constant current near the point of short circuit, which is the usual operating point. 
Compute the voltage of the secondary when it is on open circuit. How many per cent 
greater would it he if the leakage path were absent? Kcglect the resistance of the 
windings and coil leakage fluxes. 

7. Compute for the transformer of Fig. 23 the load (secondaiy) current as a 
function of the load resistance, between the limits of 0 and 50,(X)0 ohms. Hinl : This 
problem may be best handled indirectly. First compute the load voltage as a function 



of the load current: that is, assume a value of load current and compute the corre- 
sponding value of secondary voltage. This may be done by means of the following 
relationships which apply to this circuit. The magnetomotive force across path 3 is 
equal to the reluctance drop of path 2 minus the magnetomotive force of the secondaiy 
coil; or Fz = Fz may be considered in quadrature with N 2 J 2 . and may 

be neglected when exceeds 2F2. Fz being known, ^3 may be determined, which 
when substracted vectorially from the constant flux will give the flux and hence 
the load voltage. 

8. The variable reactor circuit of Fig. 24 is used as a dimmer to control lights in 
theaters, etc. Compute the reactance voltage absorbed by this device as the direct 
current varies from 0 to 2 amperes while the alternating current is held constant at 
1 ampere. 

9. Discuss the following question: Is there any advant age to be gained by the use 
of ferronickel (11) in place of themedium silicon steel (8) for the core of a heavy-duty 
filter choke? Assume both chokes to have the same size core and winding. A heavy- 
duty filter choke is one that is heavily polarized, e.g., 50 ampere-turns per inch. 

10. Redesign the field magnet of the magneto of Problem 13 in the text for 36 per 
cent cobalt steel. Note: This will necessitate a change in the ]>ole shoes if an economi- 
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cal design is to be produced. See the reference of footnote 22 of Chapter II for 
sketches of the arrangement of economical designs employing this steel 

11. Calculate the magnitude of the flux-density pulsation for the magneto of 
Problem 10 due to rotation of the armature. Use the same air-gap permeance data 
as for Problems 13 and 14 of the text- The incremental permeability of the cobalt 
steel may be found by SpoonePs method. 



DATA 
Core Material 
High Silicon 
Steel 

Height of , 
.Stack —2 Jin. 
Stacking 
Factor— 0.89 


A-C Circuit 


Fio. 24. Variable reactor. 


12. Compute the residual flux density in the working gap of the magnet of Pig. 13 
for the condition of zero-length air gap if the magnet is made of : (a) annealed Swedish 
charcoal iron ; (b) ^ hard S.A.E. 10-20 steel. Assume the maximum exciting current 
to be 16 amperes, and neglect leakage and fringing fluxes. Repeat these calculations 
for an air gap of 5 mils. Using the force equation of Problem 2, compute the residual 
force for each condition above. 

13. The circuit shown in Pig. 25 represents the essential elements of a proposed 
grid-control rectifier-tube voltage regulator for a 60-cycle alternator. Plot a curve 


Grid Coil ICO turns 


Pernnanent 

Magnet 



E>citing Coil 9150 turns 



Fig. 25. Voltage regulator for an alternator. 


of the instantaneous voltage induced in the grid coil as a function of time for the fol- 
lowing two maximum values of alternating current in the exciting coil : 


(«) 


220.11 X 1.58 
9,150 




220.00 X 1.58 
9,150 


amperes, and show that condition (a) will cause the grid-control tube to trigger while 
(5) will not. Assume the following; 
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1. Tkat tie magnet is ideally permaoieiit and impresses a constant magneto- 
motive force of 220.0 X 1.58 ampere-turns across the laminated ferronickel core. 

2. That the -wave form of the current through the exciting coil is sinusoidal 
and proportional to the volteige of the alternator. 

3. That the grid and exciting coils have unity coupling, and are distributed 
over the full length of the laminated core. 

Note', A grid-control rectifier has the property of ionizing and carrying current 
through its plate circuit when the grid reaches a definite potential -with respect to the 
filament provided that the plate is positive with respect to the filament. This par- 
ticular grid potential is called the trigger voltage. The tube contemplated for the 
circuit has a trigger voltage of about — 1.5 volt. 



CHAPTER V 


CALCULATION OT THE PERMEANCE OE FLUX PATHS 
THROTIGH Am BETWEEN SURFACES OF HIGH-PERMEABIL- 

ITY MATERIAL 

60. General 

The precise mathematical calculation of the permeance of flux paths 
through air, except in a few special cases, is a practical impossibility. 
This is because the flux does not usually confine itself to any particular 
path which has a simple mathematical law. For this reason these com- 
putations, except in the special cases alluded to, are carried out by mak- 
ing simplifying assumptions regarding the flux paths, or by an entirely 
graphical method usually referred to as ‘Afield mapping.” Whichever 
method is employed, considerable experience is necessary to enable the 
designer to choose flux paths which are probable. He is assisted in 
making this choice by the knowledge that flux paths in air between any 
two surfaces always arrange themselves in such a manner that the maxi- 
mum possible flux will be produced for a given magnetomotive force; 
that is, so that the permeance of the air path between the surfaces is a 
maximum. This fact alone will often enable one to sketch a flux distri- 
bution in an air path that is quite probable. 


61. Simple Fields Which Can Be Handled Mathematically 


1- Parallel Plane Surfaces of Infinite Extent. In this case the flux 
lines will be perpendicular to the plane surfaces. In Fig. 1 let the 

two surfaces S represent two opposite 
areas of S square inches of infinite 
parallel plane surfaces separated by I 
inches. The permeance of the flux path 
between the two surfpces S> may then 
be readily computed, because the path 
taken by the flux is that of a true 
mathematical right cylinder ; that is, the flux lines everywhere through- 
out the surface S are parallel to each other and all the equipoten tial 
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Fig. 1. Parallel plane surfaces. 
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surfaces are planes parallel to each other and to the surfaces. This 
permeance will therefore be ^ 

-^=^‘7 ( 1 ) 


2. Won-PaiaUel Plane Surfaces of Infinite Extent Surfaces M- 
filling^ this definition are skown in Fig. 2. Here the two areas jS are 
opposite portions of infinite planes intersecting in the line 0~O at an 
angle &. These areas are bounded by 
lines parallel to axis 0—0 at radii of 
ri and r 2 and have an axial length — 

of Z. With the assumption made ^ 

regarding the infinite extent of the 
planes, the flux lines between the 
areas S will be arcs of circles hav- ^ 

ing their centers along the axis 0—0. 

The equipotential surfaces will be C 

planes betw’een iS>S, which contain the fig. 2. NTon-parallel plane surfaces, 
axis 0—0. Consequently a cylindri- 
cal shell of finx having a radial thickness dr and an axial length Z 
will fnlfiill the definition of a mathematical right cylinder, and its per- 
meance can he expressed by the equation 


As the permeances of all the cylindrical shells making up the area S will 
be in parallel with each other, the total permeance between areas ^SS 
will be 



3. Parallel Cixculai Cylinders of Infinite Extent. Figure 3 shows a 
section through two parallel cylinders of infinite extent. The equipoten- 
tial surfaces are eccentric cylinders having their centers displaced along 

^ In this and all other permeanpe formulas to follow the dini elisions may be chosen 
at will pro-vided that consistency is maintained; thus, if is in kilomaxwells per 
ampere-turn in an inch cube, S should be in square inches and I in inches, making 
P = kilomaxwclls per ampere-turn; if /t is in kilomaxwells per ampere-tnrn in a 
centimeter cube, S should be in square centimeters and I in centimeters, making P 
kilomaxwells per ampere-tum, etc. 
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the flux line X-X ; the flux lines are eccentric circles having their centers 
displaced along the equipotential line Y—Y. In the general case the 
cylinders may be of different sizes and may be wholly "wnthoiit or within 

one another. Any two 
of the equipotential lines 
of Fig. 3 may represent 
the cylinders. Thus if 
we choose any two eqni- 
potential lines on one side 
of the axis Y-Y we shall 
have eccentric cylinders 
one wholly within ^ the 
other; if we chose eqni- 
potential lines on oppo- 
site sides of the axis we 
have cylinders wholly 
without one another. 



Equipotential 

lines 

X 


Radius of each 
cylinder^ 
r, and ^2 

, Distance ^ 
between axes of 
cylinders =ci 


Pia. 3. 


Field surrounding two parallel circular 
cylinders. 


The general formula ^ for the permea:nce between the cylinders is 


2fji,'jrl 

log* (w ■+ 


( 3 ) 


where I is the axial length of the cylinders, and u is given by the expres- 
sion 


u 


^ - r\- r\ 
2rir2 


ri and r 2 are the radii of the two cylinders, and d is the distance between 
their centers. 

Convenient formulas for four special cases which arise in practice 
are derived below : 


Case I. Cylinders of Different Radii, Wholly without One Another 
Figure 2a shows the geometrical configuration of the system. The 
permeance may be determined directly by formula 3. 

Case II. Cylinders of Same Radius, Wholly without One Another. 
Figure 35 shows the geometrical configuration of the system 

- 2r2 

u == — ^ 

2r^ 


2 This may be derived by the application of potential theory. 
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Substituting this into equation. 3, the follo'^iag equation will be obtained 
after the proper simplification: 



Fig. 3<2. Cylinders of different radii, radius, wholly withoat one 

wholly without one another another. 


When d is large compared to equation 3a may be written in the 
approximate form : 

fxrl 

^ , d (3b) 

log. - 


This approximation is quite accurate when d > 8r. 

Case III. Cylinders of Different Hadii, Wholly within one Another 
and Eccentric. Figure 3c shows the geometrical configuration of the 
system. Here 

r? + ri — 


may- be substituted directly into equation 3 (see 
footnote 3) . 

When d is small compared to rj and r 2 , the ac- 
curacy of the arithmetical work will be greatly 
increased by substituting = ri + c into the num- 
erator of the expression for n, which will give 



Fig. 3c. Cylinders 
of different radii, 
wholly within one 
another and eccen- 
tric. 


Letting 


u = 1 -\- 






2 The signs of ri, rg, and d must be taken so that u is positive. 
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the permeance will be 
P = 


2thI 


log, I 1 + « ( 1 + j 


(3c) 


Case IV. Cylinders of Different Radii, Wholly within Each Other 
and Concentric. Figure 3d shows the geometrical configuration of the 
system. In this case, as = 0 (see footnote 3), 

r\^rl 

u — — 

27’ir2 

Substituting this into (3) , we have 



P = 


log. 


r2 


C3d) 


ri 


Fig. 3 c?- Cylinders of 
different radii, wholly 

withm^each^^other and method of deriving this formula will be 

given in Art. 53, Sec. 6, Path 15. 

4. Parallel Cylinder and Plane of Infinite Extent. As the equi- 
potential line FT of Fig. 3 is merely one element of the equipotential 
surface FF, which is at all points equidistant from the axes of the cylin- 
ders, it follows that this surface can be considered a plane of infinite 
extent parallel to a cylinder of infinite extent. Either half of Fig.- 3 will 
therefore represent the configuration of the field. The permeance 
between this plane and either cylinder will evidently be twice that given 
by formula 3a or 35. Using the approximate relation 36, the formula for 
this case will be 

P-^ (4) 


log.' 


n 


where d is twice the distance between the center of the cylinder and the 
plane. This formula will be subject to the same restrictions as 35. 

5. Spheres of the Same Radius r Separated hy a Distance d Equal to 
at Least 6r between Centers. Figure 4 shows a section through the 
centers of two spheres of radius r. The flux lines and equipotential sur- 
faces for this particular case are quite complicated and do not correspond 
to any of the more familiar curves. This field should be compared very 
carefully with that of Fig. 3. The bulging of the flux lines of the spheri- 
cal field of Fig. 4 as compared to those of cylindrical field of Fig. 3 is the 
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chief difference between fields which extend infinitely in one dimension 
and those in which this same dimension is produced by re^rolving a plane. 
If the distance between centers of the spheres is at least the perme- 



Fig. 4. Field surrounding two spheres. 


ance between the spheres is given with sufficient accuracy by the 
formula: 


P = 


^TTfJL 

1 __T 

r d 


( 5 ) 


h. Sphere of Radius r and an Infinite Plane Separated by a Distance 
d/2 equal to at Least 3r Between Centers. The discussion in this case 
is identical with that in Section 4. The formula, derived from equation 
5, will be : 



( 6 ) 


where d is twice the distance between the center of the sphere and the 
plane. 


62. Discussion of Methods of Estimating Permeance of Non-Math- 

ematical Fields 

It is probably accurate to state, from a precise point of view, that 
none of the fields encountered in actual practice satisfy the ideal con- 
ditions as to mathematical symmetry necessary for the exact application 
of the formulas developed in the last article. In fact, many of the usual 
fields are so complicated that they cannot be readily solved by the 
method of field plotting. Thus in Tigs. 5a and 5b are shown photographs 
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of the leakage field surrounding a bipolar magnet. A casual inspection 
of this field will show its complexity. The field of Fig. Ic shows the field 
in a plane through the axes of the two pole cores and actually represents 
the shape of the flux lines in that plane. This particular plane is the only 
one that can be drawn containing a flat or two-dimensional field, and 
hence gives the simplest possible configuration. As we move out of this 
plane the field becomes three-dimensional; that is, the vector direction 
of the field at any point must be specified by three coordinates. Figure 
5b shows a plane perpendicular to that of Fig. 5a and through the axis 



Figs. 5a and 1 . Leakage field around a bipolar electromagnet. 

of one pole core. The lines of flux shown are merely the projections on 
the plane of the real lines; that is, the plane does not contain one 
continuous line of fiux because the field at all points in the plane is 
three-dimensional. In the region of the sharp corners of the square polar 
enlargements the field is still more complicated. It should he apparent 
that such a field cannot even be handled by the method of field mapping 
without overwhelming labor. 

From these figures one would get the impression that in order to 
evaluate the permeance of this field it would be necessary to take into 
account the leakage flux relatively far away from the magnet. This, 
however, is not quite true because the field shown is merely qualitative 
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and to no extent indicates the strength at any point. Actually the field 
at a short distance from the magnet is very weak and need not be taken 
into account. 

In order to get a quantitative idea of the distribution of leakage finx 
around a magnet reference must he made to Eig. 6. Figure 6a shows 
the leakage field in a plane containing the axes of the pole cores for the 
magnet of Eig, 5 with the armature removed. As in Fig. the field for 
this particular plane is two-dimensional. The line C-C is the equipoten- 
tial line midway between the poles. A plane through this line perpen- 
dicular to the plane shown will divide the field into two halves exactly 
alike- The lines A and £ represent two other equipotential lines. In 
order to make the picture quantitative it is necessary to draw flux lines 
so spaced that the line integral of the fiux density along any equipoten- 
tial line between any two adjacent flux lines is the same. The heavily 
drawn flux lines, indicated by the numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., satisfy this 

condition. Consider flux lines 2 and 3. The f Bdl between these 


two lines will be the same regardless of whether the integration is carried 
out along the equipotential line (7-C, A~A, or B-B. 

The method of determining the distance between these quantitative 
flux lines is as follows: The flux density in the direction of the flux lines 
is deter m ined along an equipotential line such as C-C. This is done by 
reversing the field through a very small exploring coil which is moved 
from pK)sition to position along C-C. The values of flux density so 
obtained are plotted directly, using the line C-C as an abcissa, as shown 
by the curve labeled Bc-c- The next step is to draw arbitrarily a flux 
line to be used as a datum when i>erforining the integration. The flux 
line so chosen is that designated by numeral 0, drawn midway between 
the pole faces. Starting from this flux line one must graphically evalu- 
ate the area under the curve Bc~c until it reaches a value which has been 


arbitrarily set as the value of the 



Bdl between adjacent quantitative 


flux lines. The point on the hne C-C so determined wrill be one point on 
the quantitative flux line removed from the datum line 0 by one unit of 



For convenience we will designate this point as 1C, indicating 


the intersection between a flux line removed one unit from the datum 
and the equipotential line C-C. From this point the integration is 
started over again, and carried along the same equipotential line until 
the same arbitrary area is obtained, thus determining the point 2C, etc. 
This same process is carried out on the other side of the datum line 0, 
determining the points l^C, 2'C, etc. In a similar manner the corre- 
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Spending points lA, 2 A ; IB, 2B, etc., are determined for the eq[iiipo- 
tential lines A and B. By connecting the corresponding points of the 



Fio. &b. Distribution of flux ia the plane of the pole faces of a bipolar magnet. 
The along any equipotential line, asB, between any adjacent heavy marhs is a 
constant. Note: The flux lines shown axe merely a projection of the real flux lines, 
and B in the above integral is the component in the plane of the picture. 

three equipotential lines — ^for example, IC-IA-IB, with a line having 
the general shape of the field — the heavily drawn quantitative flux lines 
are obtained. 
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Two things are apparent from a careful study of Tig. 6a: (1) that 
the greater part of the leakage flux is concentrated in the area between 
the poles and pole faces — thus, by starting with flux line 5' and including 
all the flux between it and line 4, over 80 per cent of the leakage flux 
will be accounted for; (2) that the flux density between the pole cores 
is a ‘linear function of the distance from the yoke as assumed in Art. 43. 

Figure 6?) shows a projection of the field on the plane of the pole faces. 
Because this does not represent a two-dimensional field, it is very diffi- 
cult to carry out quantitative measurements. However, it is possible to 
measure the component of the flux density in the plane of the picture. 
For this particular plane these values will not he much less than those 
measured parallel to the flux lines because the angle of the field with the 
plane is small. Some idea of this angle can be obtained from Fig. 6a. 
The black marks along the equipotential lines axe so drawn that the line 
integral of the component of the flux density in the plane of the picture 
is a constant between adjacent marks. As in Fig. 6a the heavily drawn 
flux line midway between the pole faces is used as a datum line. Because 
the field is three-dimensional, the corresponding marks on the three 
equipotential lines cannot be joined to form flux lines. 

A careful examination of this figure will show that the greater part 
of the leakage flux is concentrated in the volume immediately surround- 
ing the pole faces. Thus, equipotential line B has 18 units of flux while 
A has only 10 units of flux, of which 8 units are close to the pole faces. 
It thus follows that when estimating leakage permeances of magnets it is 
not in general necessary to include the field at a great distance from the 
pole faces; it is, however, very important to include the leakage flux in 
the entire space immediately surrounding the pole faces. The exact path 
assumed for the leakage flux does not seem to be particularly important. 

The heuristic method of ‘^estimating the permeances of probable flux 
paths is based entirely upon the statements contained in the last para- 
graph. These statements obviously do not admit of proof. The only 
attempt that will be made to justify the method, other than by reasoning 
from Fig. 6, will be to compare for a two-dimensional field the permeance 
as obtained by the generally accepted method of “fleld mapping with 
that obtained by the method of estimating the permeances of probable 
flux paths.” In the ultimate analysis, any method of predetermination 
must be justified by the agreement between the predicted results and the 
actual results obtained by measurement on the piece of apparatus in 
question. 

As a check between the method of ‘‘field mapping” and that of 
“estimating the permeances of probable flux paths'’ consider the follow- 
ing problem. 
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Prohl&m. Calculate the penneaiice hetweeii two infinitely long 
rectangular plates ^ 1 in. thdck, iiavmg their 1-in. edges opposite each 
other and separated at all points by 1 in. Do not consider the perme- 
ance of the path farther back than 31/32 in. from the parallel edges. 

Bclution. Method of Field MappingP^ The method of field 
mapping consists essentially in sketching the distribution of flux lines 
and ec[uipotential lines in such a manner that the total volume of the field 
is broken up into smaller unit volumes each having the same permeance. 
The permeance of the entire held is then obtained by adding the per- 
meances of the unit 
volumes in series and 
parallel until the entire 
volume of the held is 
covered. The chief diffi- 
culty of the method lies 
in the fact that it is gen- 
erally not easy to draw, 
with the proper distri- 
bution, accurate flux and 
equipotential lines, espec- 
ially in a three-dimen- 
sional field surrounding 
a pole having sharp 
corners, like that of the 
bipolar electromagnet 
illustrated in Tigs. 5 and 6. However, this method in the hands of a 
patient person having a sound knowledge of the fundamental laws ® of 
fields of magnetic flux, dielectric flux, or heat flow will yield very 
accurate results. The purpose of this article is not to explain the 
method in any great detail, but to make use of it to substantiate the 
method of '"estimating the permeance of probable flux paths.’' 

The upper half of Tig. 7 shows the field obtained for the problem by 
the method of field mapping. This field was drawn by trial and error 

^ In problems of this type where the field extends infinitely in one direction it is 
usual to carry out the computation for unit length along the infinite dimension. 
This will be understood throughout the solution of this problem. 

^ The method is equally applicable to any lamellar or solenoidal field, such as 
fields of dielectric flux and heat flow. For an excellent presentation of this method, 
and also a bibliography of the subject, see ^‘Fundamentals of Electric Design,” by 
A. D. Moore, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

® The fundamental law applying to these fields is that the flux lines and equipo- 
tential surfaces must form an orthogonal system ; that is, they must be mutually 
perpendicular at all points in space. 







Fig. 7. Fields of illustrative problem . Upper half by 
“method of field mapping,” lower half by “method 
of estimating the permeance of probable flux paths.'’ 
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until the law of footnote 6 had apparently been satisfied. The areas 
blocked out by the flux lines and equipotential surfaces are curvilinear 
squares, and hence for a unit axial length the permeance of the volume 
determined by each square will be the same. This unit permeance can 
be determined from the dimensions of the true squares along the center 
line of the plates; thus, the permeance per square is by permeance 
formula 1; 


P 


U — 


I 


3.2 X i 
1 . 

8 


3.2 maxwells per ampere-turn 


As the entire path has 16 of these volumes in parallel and 8 in series, 
the permeance per inch of length of plate will be : 

3-2 X 16 ^ , 

r =6.4 maxwells per ampere-turn 


Solution: Method of Estimating the Permeances of Probable Flux 
PaihsF The first step in the application of this method is to break the 
field up into flux paths which are of simple shape and still probable. 
The word ^'probable’’ as used here means that the assumed path is 
sufficiently similar to the true path that the permeance as determined 
from the mean length and area of the former will he somewhat close to 
the correct value for the latter. The ^‘somewhat close’’ of the last 
sentence is purposely vague — some of the assumed paths will have 
higher estimated permeances than those of the true paths, others will 
have lower values; but, as the entire path is broken up into several 
assumed paths, the chances are that the errors in estimating will tend to 
balance out. 

As the upper half of Tig. 7 shows the shape of the true field it is 
an easy matter to choose volumes of simple shapes which will closely 
simulate this field. That part of the field represented by flux paths 1, 
2, 3, and part of 4 of the upper half of the figure will be replaced in the 
lower half by the volume 1, which is a right prism having a length along 
the flux lines of 1 in. and a cross section perpendicular to the flux lines of 
I by 1 in. The permeance of this path will be, by formula 1: 


Pi = 


I 


3.2 X I 
1 


1 .6 maxwells per ampere-turn 


Notice that this value is slightly on the high side : the permeance of the 
first four flux paths of the true field is: 


3.2 X 4 


= 1.6 
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while that estimated for yolume 1 of the lower half, whieh does not 
include quite so much space, is the same. 

The bulging part of flux path 4, all of 5, and part of 6 are simulated 
in the lower half by the semicircular cylindrical Tolume 2. The perme- 
ance of this Tolume is estimated by reducing it to a right prism having a 
length equal to the mean length of the flux lines and a cross section equal 
to the mean area of the flux path. The manner of obtaining the length 
and area for the prism is explained in Ait. 53, Sec. 1, and for this par- 
ticular prism will be 1.22 in. and 0.322 sq. in., respectively. Thus, the 
permeance of this volume will be : 


r> _ 


}iS 3.2 X 0.322 


1.22 


= 0.84 maxwell per ampere-turn 


This value is slightly greater than the permeance of two flux paths in the 
upper half of the figure, and hence is just about right, as volume 2 is 
intended to replace about two fiux paths. 

The remaining' part of the 6eld in the upper half is taken care of by 
volume 3, which has the shape of a half annulus. The permeance of this 
volume, assuming circular flux lines, can he computed from formula 2, 
and will be : 


JTs = ~ log* “ = — log« — = 1.08 maxwells per ampere-turn 
TT ri TT 32 

which corresponds to about flux paths of the upper half of the figure. 
As volume 3 is to simulate 8, 7, and part of 6, this value appears to be 
about correct. 

The permeance of the total path will then be : 

Po = 2(Pi + P 2 -f P3) = (1.6 -f- 0.84 -b 1.08) X 2 

— 7.04 maxwells per ampere-turn 

If we assume that the permeance obtained by the method of held map- 
ping is correct, then that obtained by the method of estimating the 

7.04 - 6.4 

permeances of probable flux paths is — X 100 = 10 per cent 

0.4 

high. 

This error is only apparent, however. The answer 6.4 is not neces- 
sarily correct because the field of the upper half of Fig. 7 is obviously not 
absolutely perfect. Actually the permeance of this field can be evaluated 
by mathematical methods employing functions of a complex variable. 
In applying this method the actual field is broken down into the two 
simple paths 1 and 3 of the lower half of Fig. 7, and a correction term 
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wliich takes care of tlie fact that these simple paths are actually distorted 
so that flux exists in path 2. When the thickness of the plates is zero the 
correction term is 0.221/xZ (see equation. 7), and when the thickness is 
large the correction term is 0.24lMk For ordinary cases 0.241/^2 will 
apply. Therefore the only error in estimating the permeance for Fig. 7 is 
the use of 0.26^4^ = (0.322/1.22) /iZ instead of 0.241^1^, a total error of L per 
cent high. Consequently in this case the method of field mapping is 
9 per cent low. This shows how difficult it is to draw the field with 
precision. Like most things of this sort the efficacy of a method can he 
determined only by experimental check. In the latter part of this 
chapter calculated and measured values of permeances of various-shaped 
air gaps are tabulated, enabling the reader to judge for himself. (See 
Art. 55.) 

63. Special Formulas for Use in the Method of ^‘EstiniatLiig the 
Permeances of Probable Flux Paths 

Particularly useful formulas can he derived by considering, in general 
terms, the calculation of the permeances of flux paths between surfaces 
which commonly arise in practice. The simplest surfaces to consider 
are those formed by two identical right prisms which are placed directly 

opposite each other with their 
corresponding edges parallel. 

Figure 8 shows two such 
prisms. The corresponding faces 
of each prism are designated by 
the same letter. The back and 
lower faces which are not visible 
will be designated by ^ and D, 
respectively. Edges will be des- 
ignated by the letters of the 
faces which intersect to form 
them; thus, edge AB is that 
formed by the intersection of faces 
A and B. Corners will be des- 
ignated in a similar manner; thus, 
corner ABC is that formed by the 
intersection of faces A, B, and C. 

The first step is to decide upon simple-shaped volumes to replace the 
actual field between the prisms. The method of doing this is to consider 
separately all the corresponding faces, edges, and corners of the two 
prisms. The path between faces A will be taken as a right pnsm. The 



Fig. 8. Diagram showing simple-shaped 
volumes used to repla.ce field between 
identical right prisms. 
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patlis between, edges AB^ AC, AD, and AE will be taken as semicircular 
cylindrical volumes. Two of these volumes, for edges AB and AC, are 
shown. The paths between faces B, C, D, and be taken as half 

annuli- Those between faces B and C aie shown. The volumes so far 
taken fill the entire space between the prisms except for the space 
between the annuli and semicircular cylinders joining the faces B, C, D, 
and E. This space can be taken care of by considering the paths between 
corresponding inner corners, such as ABC, to be quadrants of spheres, 
and the paths between corresponding edges, such as B€, to be quadrants 
of spherical shells. The only parts of tbe prisms now left out of con- 
sideration are the faces F, the edges FB, FO, FD, and FJB, and the cor- 
ners F£C, FCD, FDE, and FEB, These parts will he neglected for the 
reason that the field emanating from them is difficult to simulate hy any 
volume of simple shape, and because the permeance associated with them 
is usually small compared to that of the rest of the field; ^ refer to Fig. 6. 

We shall now derive simplified formulas for the permeances of each 
of the volumes' described above : 

1. Semicircular Cylindrical Yolnmes (Edges AB, AC, AD, and AE of 
Fig. 8). The fringing flux between edges of the magnet of Fig. 13, 
Chapter IV, follow this path. 

The mean length of the flux path for this case can be considered to be 
equal to the length of a line drawn midway between the diameter and 




the semi circumference as shown in Fig. 9. This by graphical measure- 
ment will be found equal to 1.22g. The mean area of the flux path may 
now be estimated by dividing the entire volume of the path by this mean 

^ This statement must he broadly interpreted; the closer together the prisms are 
the more accurate it becomes. In the usual calculation of the leakage flux of a magnet 
such, surfaces, though they occur, are of no practical importance as the field is more 
closely confined. When two prisms, such as those of Fig, 8, are relatively far apart 
their permeance can be estimated by replacing them hy equivalent spheres (spheres 
having the same surface area) and using equation 5. 
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length. Thus the mean area will be X l/l.22g = 0322g. The 

permeance can now be calculated by formula 1; it will be: 


IjlS 0.222iigl 

T "" 1.22^r 


0.26juJ 


(^) 


2. Half Annuli (Faces B, C, B, and E of Fig. 8). The fringing flux 
between the outer cylindrical faces of the magnet of Fig. 13, Chapter IV, 
follows this path. 

Assume the mean length of the flux path to be t (^‘) and the 
average area of the path to be then : 


jjiS 2iitl 

T ”^((7 + 0 



(8a) 


When g < Zt, formula 
by the formula: 


2 should be used, and the permeance will be given 

P = — loge + {8b) 

T \ g J 


3. Spherical Quadrants (Comers ABO, ACD, ABE, and AEB of 

Fig. 8). The mean length 
of the flux path can be ap- 
proximated by considering 
the mean flux line to be 
situated 0.65 of the way be- 
tween the center of the 
sphere and the circumfer- 
ence. By graphical meas- 
urement this length is equal 



Fig. 11. Spherical quadrant. 


to l.Zg. The volume of the quadrant is tt {g/2y, hence the mean 
area of the flux path will be : 


3" if 


= o.v 


and the permeance by formula 1 will be: 
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4. Quadrants of Spherical SheUs (Edges BC, CD, BE, and EB of 
Fig. 8). Figure 12 shows 
a quadrant of a spherical 
shell. The mean length of 
the Rux path will be : 


The maximum area of the 
flux path will be: 



(f-) 


F iG. 12. Quadrant of spherical shell. 




The a\^erage area of the path may be considered to be t J d>t{i -f ^), and 
the permeance by formula 1 will he: 


P 


I 


TT 4 


( 10 ) 


5. Right Prism and Plane of Infinite Extent Parallel to End of Prism- 
In Fig. 13; A and B represent two faces of a prism, the end C of which is 
parallel to a plane D of infinite extent. The simplified flux paths 



Pig. 13. Right prism and plane of infinite extent parallel to ead of prism. 


between the lower edge ACj the face A , the corner A jSC, and the vertical 
edge ABto tlie plane B are shown. These paths are designated by the 
numbers 11, 12, 13, and 14, respectively. 
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Path 11. TMs path is identical mth one-half of that of Tig. 9, and 
hence its permeance will be twice as great; 


0.52/ul 


( 11 ) 


Path 12. This path is identical with one-half of that of Fig. 10, and 
hence its permeance will be twice as great: , 


P = 


1.28Ail 


25 


+ 1 


When g < 31, 


P = — log, 

TT 




(12a)» 


(I2ft)» 


Path IS. This path is identical with one-half of that of Fig. 11, and 
hence its permeance will be twice as great: 


0 . 308^5 


(13)» 


Path H. This path is identical with one-half of that of Fig. 12, and 
hence its permeance will he twice as great: 


P = 0.5iit 


( 14 ) 


Mean length flux 


6. Circular Plunger Inserted in Concentric Tube. The total fliDC 

path between the 
plunger and the sur- 
rounding tube can be 
broken up into five 
r = V g Simple paths as shown 

in Fig. 14. Flux paths 
of this type occur in 
many types of plunger 
magnet ; the magnet 
of Fig- 22, Chapter IV", 
illustrates a case where 
paths of the type of 

Fig. 14. Circular plunger iaserted in concentric tube. Occur. 

Path 15. If g is 

small compared to ti the permeance of this path can be computed 



* ^ in these formulas is equal to one-half the g in formulas 8a, 86, and 9. 
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directly by formula 1. Tlie mean length of the flux path will be g, and 
its mean area will be 

27r + “ J J 

The permeance will therefore be: 




2'7r/i 




Q 


(15a) 


If g is large compared to ti the permeance should be computed in the 
following manner : 


R 




® o 7 

2Tjj,l ri 


r^ri+g , 

dr 

^TTljdr 

n+g 


Therefore the permeance will be: 

P = 


^Tfil 

ri + g 


(155) 


Practically, this formula need not be used in place of (15a), unless 

g > n- 

Fcth 16. If ^ is small compared to ri the permeance of this path can 
be computed from formula 11 by letting I = 2^(ri 4- g/2). The per- 
meance will therefore be: 

P = 3.3pc(ri+|) (16a) 

When g is large compared to ri the mean length of the flux path may he 
taken as 1.22gf, and the mean area of the path may be taken as: 



The permeance will therefore be: 
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Path 17, If g is small compared to rj the permeance of this path, will 
be the same as that for path 16: 



(17a) 


When g is large compared to ti the mean length of the flux path may be 
taken as 1.22^, and the mean area of the path may be taken as: 

I 1.22g 

The permeance will therefore be: 


P = 


mS 


3.3M(ri + 0.575^) 


(17h) 


Path 18. Assume that the flux lines of path 18 are concentric circles 
having their center at point d. As the ratio of tiog will usually be large 
for this type of path, formula 2 should be used as the basis for estimating 
the permeance; thus 


P = 


2iil ^ + 

— log 


where I is the effective length of the path measured normal to the flux 
lines. Z can be taken equal to the circumference of a circle the radius of 
which is equal to plus the radius of the mean flux line. The radius of 
the mean flux line will be equal to the geometric mean between a and 
t+g. Thus: 

I = 2t 

and the permeance will be : 



= 4n ^ri + V g{t + g)^ log. 


(18a) 


Path 19. The permeance of this path is calculated on the same basis 
as that of path 18. The radius of mean flux line will be a/ g{ri -j- gr), and 
I will equal 


I = 2r (^1 i- g g{ri -4- g)^ 
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and the permeance of the path will be: 

F = ip, (^n + g — V' g(ri +• g)^ log, ^ (19a) 

7. Circular Plunger Close to End of Concentric Tube. The total 
flux path between the plunger and the concentric tube can be broken 
up into three parts as shown in Fig. 15. Flux paths of this type occur in 
eylindricah, stepped-cylindrical-, and truncated-conical-faced plunger 
magnets. 

Path 18, This path is made up of concentric circular flux lines having 
their center at point d, and it is identical with path 18 of Fig. 14 except 


Fig. 15. Circular plunger close to end of concentric tube. 

that the inner radius is m instead of g. The permeance of this path, 
when m > g, will be given by the formula 

= ip (^Ti -h V -f log* (1^^) 

When rn < p, use formula 18a. 

Faih 19. This path is made up of concentric circular flux lines having 
their center at point c, and it is identical with path 19 of Fig. 15 except 
that the radius of the shortest line is m instead of g. The permeance of 
this path, when m> wall he given hy the formula: 

F = ip -i- g - V m{ri -f g)J log, (1^^) 

When m < g, use formula 19c. 

Path 20a (m > g; m < ri). For convenience in deriving a formula 
this path can be broken into three parts as showni by the dashed lines. 
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Considering now the center part (1), assume the mean length of the flux 
path to be m and its mean area to be {■\/2/2)(jn — g)27r(ri + gr/2); then 

-P20.(l) = 4.45 m ("1 + l) [20a(l 

assuming g small compared to ri . The mean area of the outer part can 
be taken as (f)m(l — V2/2)2r(ri + m/2), and taking its mean length 
as m, then 

P20o(2) = 0.92/1 ^ri 4-^^ [20a(2)] 

Likewise the permeance of the inner path will be 

P20«(3) = 0.92m (n + (7 - ^) [20a(3)] 

Path20h. Wkenm < g; m > 0, the above formulas will be modified 
as fallows : 

PsoiCl) = 4.45/1 {n + l) [206(1)1 

P206(2)- = P206(3) = 0.92/1 (rx -f |) [206(2) and (3)] 

8- Cylindrical Plunger and Siirrounding Cylindrical Shell with 

Their Ends in the Same 
Plane. The flux path for 
this ease’ can be broken 
into two parts as shown 
in Fig, 16, Figure 22 of 
Chapter IV illustrates a 
case where flux paths of 
this type occur. 

Path 21. The per- 

Fig. 16. Cylindrical plunger and concentric shell. Uieance of this path can 

be computed hy formula 7, 
by letting I equal 2T(ri +- g/2). The permeance will then be given by 
the formula; 

P = 1.63/i ( ri + '' (21) 

Path 22. The flux lines in this path are assumed to be concentric 
circles having their center midway between the plunger and shell- 
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When t is less than a small area at the center of the plunger will be 
neglected, and when t is greater than ri a small area at the outside of the 
shell will be neglected. In either case the omission will produce a negli- 
gible error, because the field will be very weak OTer the areas neglected. 

The permeance can be computed by means of formula (Sh) by letting 

The permeance will then be given by the formula : 

P = 2/1 ^ri loge ^1 -h ^ (22a) 

when i <ri. When i > ri, the formula must be changed to: 

P = 2m (ri + 1) log, (l + (226) 

9. Other Special Permeance Formulas. Other special p>ermeance 
formulas which are of value in evaluating the working air-gap permeances 
of taper plunger and conical-faced plunger magnets are as follows : 

Coaxial truncated conical surfaces. See equation 11, Chapter 
Yiir. 

Coaxial full conical surfaces. See equation 12, Chapter YIIl. 

Coaxial cylindrical and conical surfaces. See equation 13, Chap- 
ter VIII. 

These formulas are of particular interest when it is desired to plot 
the working air-gap permeance as a function of stroke in order to 
evaluate the force-stroke curve, hy the method discussed in Art. 77, 
Chapter YIIL 


54. Application of the Method of ‘‘Estimating the Permeance of Prob- 
able Flux Paths’’ to the Detenniaation of the Lealcage Coeffi.cieiit of 
Some Common Types of Electromagnets 

1. The Flat-Faced Cylindrical Plunger Magnet. Figure 17 is a 
section through the axis of the magnet showing the various simplified 
flux paths. These paths are numbered to correspond with the formulas 
which will be used to evaluate their permeances. The useful flux follows 
path 1 ; the fringing flux paths 7 and 8b ; the leakage flux path 15o. 
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The leakage coefficient is obtained by finding the ratio of the permeance 
of all the air paths to the permeance of the useful path ; thus, 


Permeance Path 1 . 

Pi 

Permeance Path 7. 


Pi -f + Psh + Pisa 

Pi 

ImS __ fxrrf 

I g 


p = 0.26mZ 


where Z == 27r(ri + q/^)- 

Therefore, P 7 = 1.63/Lx(ri -f g/4). 


Permeance-Path 

P.SilogYlH-?') 

r \ g J 

t in this formula is de- 
termined as follows: The 
longest flux line in this 
path must equal twice the 
radial thickness of the 
Fig. 17. Section through flat-faced cylindrical winding space^ for if it 
plunger magnet showing leakage paths. exceeds this length it will 

be easier for the flux to go 
from the plunger to the shell and back to the plunger again, that is, to 
follow path 15. Thus : 

(^ + f) = 2 (r 2 - n) 

and 





2(72 ~ n) 


l majr be taken equal to 27rri. Therefore, Pgb = 2^ri log, — * 

Permeance Path 15a. The total permeance of path 15a for one side 
only will be: 

p = ^^(^1 + ^ 2 ) ^ 

r2 — n 
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where I will be - — ~ 

2 TT 


7r/i(ri + T2)h 

2(^2 - Ti) 


- 


+ ^2) 


The effective value of this permeance with respect to the leakage flux it 
produces, however, is much smaller because the magnetomotive force 
across one end of the path is zero, while at the other end only 

h ^(X 2 ~ n) 

2 TT 


of the total magnetomotive force of the coil is available. Hence the 
effectiveness of this path compared to the others will be : 

1 _ ^2 - ri 

4 7rk 

and the effective permeance of the path will be : 

TTiuCri + r2)h 


P = + ^2) 


2(^2 ~ ri) 


]/l ?-2-rA 


Therefore, 


[ Tvh 7'2 +* 

T ‘ r 2 - 


^1 


(^2 4- ri) -h 


.4 

2 (r| - r 


!)■ 


^2—^1 ' Trh 

The total permeance of all flux paths will be : 

Pq = Pi *4- P 7 + -^86 +• M -f- 1-63 (^ri + 2rilog« 

^{r2 - n) ^ (^2 -h n) _ i . ) I ^^'*2 ~ rl) 

8 {r 2 - n) ^ rh 

Dividing this by Pi and simplifying, we will obtain the following 
leakage coefficient : 


. = 1 +- 


0.52 •+ 0.13 ^ ^ 

ri TTi \ 8 [r 2 — ri) 

TT wg J 


H- 


2 (r 2 


irh 
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By noting that 2/ir log« 4/7r = 0.15, and changing the natural 
logarithm to the base 10, we will obtain: 


j/ = 1 - 




0 , 


67 4- 0.13 ^ 


nk 


ri 


TTTx \ 8 (r 2 — Ti) 


2(r2 - ri) 
Tvh 



+ 1.465Iogio^^2 

g 


(23) 


This formula does not apply if p > 


4(r2 — ri) 

TT 


2- Bipolar Magnet with. Square Polar Enlargements. Figure 18a 
shows a bipolar magnet. The various simplified flux paths are numbered 
to correspond with the formulas which will be used to evaluate their 
permeances. The useful flux follows path 1; the fringing fluxes paths 
7, 86, 9, 10, 11, and 126; the leakage flux between poles, path 36. It 
is convenient for a magnet of this type to separate the leakage coefficient 
into two parts: Var the ratio of the flux leaving the polar enlargements 
and passing through the armature to the useful flux in the working gap ; 
and the ratio of the leakage flux between pole cores to the useful 
flux in the working gap. The leakage coefficient for the entire magnet is 
the ratio of the flux through the yoke to the useful flux in the working 
gap; it will be 

4- J'n 

Leakage Coefficient Va> 

+ Py ■+ Pqi, -b Pq -f- Pio ■+ Pii -j- Pi2b 
_ 

Permeance ® of Path 7 {Edges AB^ AC, and AD). 

P = I = 3/, hence P7 = 0.78/x/ 

Permeance of Path 8h {Faces B, C, and D). 

pi ( 2i\ f 2i 

P = — log* (14 ) ; Z = 3/, hence Psb = 0.956/x/ loge ( 1 4 — 

TT \ g / \ g 

Permeance of Path 9 {Corners ABDj ACD, ABE^ and ACE). 

P = 0.077/x^ 

® To avoid unnecessary complication the permeance calculations are carried out 
for only one-half of the magnetic circuit. This is possible because a center line parallel 
to the pole core axes viU divide the magnet into two exactly similar parts. 
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This formula does not apply to comers ABE and ACE, which arc not 
comer-to-corner permeanees; hoTvever, we shall assume that the per- 
meance between a corner like ABE and an edge like AB is equal to twice 
that of the corresponding eorner-to-corner. permeance , hence: 

Pg = 6 X 0.077ju^ = 0.45/1^ 

Fermearice of Path 10 (Edges BD, CD, BE, and CE). Here again w^e 
shall assume that the permeance of an edge like BE to a plane like B is 
twice that of the corresponding edge-to-edge permeance, thus : 

Pio = 6 X 0,25ixi = l.dOixt 



(a) 



Fig. 18. Section through a horseshoe magnet showing leakage paths. 


Bermeance of Path 11 {Edge AE to face A), 

F = 0.52 I = f; hence Pn = 0.52ju/ 

Permeance of Path l£b (Face E to face Af 

F = ^ log, (l + ^) ; ^ = /; lienee Pi^b = 0.637u/ log.(|l + 

Permeance of Path 1 [Face A). P = juJS/l; S — f^] and I — g. 

Hence, Pi = jn/Vs- 
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The leakage coefficient Va can now be obtained by summing these 
various permeances, dividing by Pi, and then simplifying : 


- 1 + “ 


1.5^ -|- 0.46gr + 1.3/ +- 1.47/ logio ^1 + 

/ 2t 

-j- 2.2/ logio f 1 + ~ 

\ cj 


(24) 


If the thickness of the armature is somewhat greater than that of the 
polar enlargement, their average thickness should be used for t. This 
formula should not be used if the distance between the polar enlarge- 
ments is less than 7r(^ + /) . 


Leakage Coefficient 




Pi 


Permeance of Path 4 {Pole Core to Plane, Midv)ay between Poles ) . 

2p,7rl 


P = 


log^ d/ri 


I will equal the length of the pole core h, plus the distance between the 
polar enlargement and the beginning of the coil winding at that end. 

Let this distance = h'. 
This permeance is 
only one-half effective, 
hence: 



and 


J'L 


log, d/ri 
7^(/h ' 


f log. d/r, 


(25) 


3. Flat-Faced Lift- 
ing Magnet. Figure 19 
shows one-half of a sec- 
tion of a flat-faced cyl- 
Fig. 19. Half-section through flat-faced eyliadrical indrical lifting magnet, 
lifting magnet showing leakage paths. The iron parts of the 

magnet are so d(\signed 

that the cross section of the inner pole core equals that of the outer, 
and the armature thickness such that cross-sectional area for flux at 
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the radius ri is equal to that of the pole cores. The various sim- 
plified flux paths are numbered to correspond with the formulas which 
will be used to evaluate their permeances . The usef ul flux follows path 1 ; 
the fringing fluxes, paths 7, 85, 11, and 125; the leakage flux between 
poles, path 15a. The equivalent circuit for this magnet is shown in 
Fig. 14, Chapter lY. 

Fringing Permeances Outer Pole (P/)o- 

Path 7. P = where I = 2Trrs. Therefore, 


P 7 = L63/Ltr3 


Path Sb, P = pZ/'rr log^ (1 + 2t/g), where I = and t — ri/2. 
Therefore 


Psi= 2firs log, 


(-7) 


Path 11. P = 0.52mZ, where Z = 27rr2. Therefore, 

Pii = 3.26jii/2 

Path 121. P — 2 }jlI/t logc (1 + i/g)j where Z = 2rf'2? and Z = 
(?'2 — 7'i)/t — g. Therefore, 

Pl 2 b = 4>ar2 loge (— 

\ Trg / 

Fringing Permeances Inner Pole (P/)i. 

Path 125. P = 2mZ/t log, (1 -f i/g), where I = 27rri, and t = 
~ Therefore: 

Pi2b = 4juri logs ( — - 

\ irg 

Path 11. P — 0.52^1^, where Z = 2Tri\. Therefore, 

Pu = 3.26Mri 

ILseJul Permeance, Working Gap. 

Pi (outer) = Pi (inner) = ^ = - 

I & 


Total L. refill Permeance of Magnet (Pu)- 


= (Pi) outer -f- (Pi) inner, in series == 


2g 
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Leakage Permeance between Pole Cores {Pl). 


P ISa — 


Hrz + ri)h' 
2(r2 — n) ^ 


where the factor 2 in the denominator takes care of the fact that this 
permeance is only one-half effective, and where h', the effective axial 
length of this leakage path, is equal to 


h - 




Therefore: 

Pl = 


l.57h 


(rz + ri) 
(jz — n) 


(rz +- ri) . 



Total Permeance between Pole Cores ly Wag aj Armature (Pa)- 

1 

1 


Pa = 


Leakage Coefficient 


Pl + (Pf)i Pl + (P/) 


»’=^^4^=^(Po + Pn) 

Fv, fiTTVi 


In a magnet of this type there are certain proportions which will 
produce an economical design. It is possible by deciding upon such a 
set of proportions to obtain a leakage formula which will be very simple 
and highly accurate if the proportions are adhered to. Thus a set of 
proportions which produce a good design in this type of magnet are as 
follows: 

h 

r2 - Ti 

then 



I? = -f- 1.7^ = 2 

n 


Using these values and performing the operations indicated we will 


obtain: 


1 -f 


ff /3^ 

rA 4 


3 -+ 228g/ri 
-h 35. 3g/ri 


+ 5.l) 


(26) 


If for the value of gr/ri in the bracket some mean value is substituted, a 
very simple formula can -be obtained. This procedure will not lead to 
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great error because tbe fraction in the bracket does not vary fast witk 
glr\. Thus letting qJtx equal 0.02, which is a representative value for 
this type of magnet, 

p = 1+ 14 (27) 

!-i 

The preceding three cases illustrate how the method of estimating 
the permeance of probable flux paths can be applied to derive general 
leakage formulas for special types of magnets. Such a derivation of a 
special formula is warranted only when the particular type of magnet has 
to be designed frequently, or when it is necessary to determine the 
general effect of proportions on the overall magnetic effiiciency. 

55. Experimental Check of leakage Formulas 

1. Elat-Faced Cylindrical Plunger Magnet. The leakage coefficient 
for the magnet of Fig. la, Chapter III, was measured hy finding the 
ratio of the flux through an exploring coil surrounding the yoke end of the 
stationary plunger to that through an exploring coil surrounding the air 
gap. The flux measured by the latter coil was corrected to take into 
account the slightly larger diameter of the exploring coil as compared to 
the plunger diameter. The exciting magnetomotive force was low 
enough to produce no appreciable saturation (0.1 ampere through 2,550 
turns) . The computed values of the leakage coefficient were obtained 
by iLsing formula 23. 


Length air gap, inches 

X 

64 

A 

1 

16 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

[ 

1 

Leakage coefficient, computed. . 

1.09 

1.17 

1.29 

1.49 

1.S3 

2.36 

3.20 

Leakage coefficient, measured. . 

1.13 

1.20 

1.31 

1,46 

1.85 

2,41 

3 03 


2. Bipolar Magnet with Square Polar Enlargements. The leakage 
coefficients f or the bipolar magnet of problem 4, at the end of the chap- 
ter, were measured by finding the fiux through the armature, yoke, and 
the useful gap. The flux through the armature and yoke was deter- 
mined by an exploring coil wound around the center of each of these 
parts. The flux density in the useful gap was measured by means of 
an exploring coil wound on a Bakelite washer in. in diameter and 
0.066 in. thick, and the flux of the useful gap was obtained by multi- 
plying this density by the area of the polar enlargement. The exciting 
magnetomotive force was low enough to produce no appreciable satura- 
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tion in the iron parts (0.2 ampere through 2,940 turns on each coil). 
The computed Yalxies of the leakage coefficients were obtained by using 
formulas 24 and 25. 

It will be noticed by comparing the computed coefficients with the 
measured ones that the computed values of Va are high while those for vj^ 
are low. In order to check the nature of this error the flux actually 
leaving the polar enlargements was measured by winding a test coil 


Leakaj^e CeeflicicnUs 


Length 

Air Gap, 
Inches 

Measured 

Computed 


y<i 

VL 

Uy 

t'a 

VL 

Vy 

0.066 

1 .41 

1.30 

0.37 

1.67 

1.28 

0.25 

1.53 

0.129 

1 .68 

1.45 

0.70 

2.15 

1 . 46 

0.49 

1.95 

0. 193 

1 .91 

1 55 

1.05 

2.60 

1.60 

0.73 

2,33 

0.258 

2.13 

1.62 ! 

*1.42 

3.04 

1.76 

1 .01 

2.77 


around the pole core directly under the polar enlargements. The 
tabulated leakage coefficient Vpe was obtained by dividing this flux by 
that passing through the useful gap. If v^e is subtracted from Py a 
new value of vi, will be obtained. This value of vr^ will be a true 
measui’e of the leakage flux between the cylindrical pole cores and, as 
can be seen by performing the subtraction indicated, will be very close 
to the computed value. The difference between the vi, based on Va 
and that based on evidently represents leakage flux passing dfiectly 
between polar enlargements. The possibility of such a flux, directly 
between polar enlargements, was not considered in deriving the leakage 
formula and hence explains why the computed value of Vn is higher 
than the measured one.^“ 

3. Flat-Faced lifting Magnet. The leakage coefficient for the 
circular lifting magnet of Fig. 13, Chapter IV, was measured by finding 
the ratio of the permeance of the entire magnc't (F« + P/J to that of 
two useful gaps in series {Pn)- The permeance of the entire magnet was 
determined by measuring the flux through the yok(‘, and dividing this 
by the exciting magnetomotive force. This flux was measured by 
means of an exploring coil wound around the inner pole core between the 

For further check data on leakage formulas applying to this type of magnet see 
Problem 4. 

See the equation for the leakage coefficient, Art. 54, Sec. 3. 
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exciting winding and the yoke. The exciting magnetomotive force was 
low enough (4 amperes through 180 turns) to produce no appreciable 
saturation in the iron parts. The permeance of the two useful gaps in 
series was determined by computation. The computed values of the 
leakage coefficient were obtained hy the method outlined in Art. 54. 
The simplified formula 27 cannot be used because the dimension ratios of 
the magnet are not the same as those used in deriving (27) . 

Note: For this particular type of magnet it is impossible to measure 
the leakage coefficient directly as was done for the other types. 


Length air gap, inches 

1 

64 

1 

32 

1 j 

16 - 

1 

1 

s 

Leakage coefficient, computed 

1.13 

1 .20 

1,32 

i 

1 2,04 

i 

Leakage coefficient, measured 

l.ll 

1 .24 

1,41 ' 

1,67 


PROBLEMS 

1. Derive permeance equation 5. 

2. Compute, by the method of “field mapping” and also by the method of “esti- 
mating the permeance of probable flux paths,” the permeance per inch of axial length, 
between the infinitely long parallel plates, a section of which is shown in Tig. 20. 



Tig. 20. Section through infinitely long parallel plates for Problem 2. 

Consider the flux path to extend back of the upper and lower edges only 1 in. (Refer 
to footnote 5.) 

3. A bipolar magnet has the following dimensions: 

Yoke: by 2| in. wide by 10^ in. long. 

Pole cores: 2 in. diameter by 7 in. long. 

Polar enlargements: 2| in. diameter by | in. long. 

.\rmature; | by 2| in. wide by' 10^ in. long. 

Distance between centers of cores: 7 in. 

Length of air gap under armature: \ in. 

Compute the ratio of the flux through the armature to the useful flux in the 
circular working gap, and also the ratio of the leakage flux between pole cores to the 
useful flux. 

4. The bipolar magnet of Fig. 5 or 18, Chapter V, lias the following data : 

Material: Swedish charcoal iron unannealed after machining. 

Yoke: ^ hy l| in. wide by 3Ti- in. long. 

Pole cores: | in. diameter by 3 in. long. 

Polar eiilargenieiits: in. hy in. by \ in. long. 

Distance between centers of pole cores: 2 in. 
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Compute the flux through (a) the yoke, (6) the section of the pole core next to the 
pole face, if the magnet is excited by a coil of 2,940 turns on each leg, the coils being 
connected cumulatively in series and carrying 0.4 ampere. The armature is removed 
to a great distance. 

Note: The pole faces can he treated like the prisms of Fig. 8, neglecting, of course, 
the faces in contact with the pole cores. The effective length of the pole cores, as 
regards leakage between pole cores, should then be taken equal to their actual length 
less the radius of the iux path 7 between the inner lower parallel edges of the pole 
faces. 

(c) Compute the minimum percentage loss of the potential work ability of this 
magnet due to the initial armature position, if the armature is f by in. in cross 
section and the material of the magnet is Swedish charcoal iron unannealed after 
machining. 

Hint: The loss in potential work ability of the magnet will be a minimum when 
the armature is removed to infinity; the maximum flux of the magnet can be com- 
puted by assuming a zero-length air gap between the armature and the pole faces. 

Ans.: (6) 22.8 kmax. (a) 37.2 kmax., by computation. 

(6) 23.3 kmax. (a) 37.7 kmax., by experiment. 


6. Compute the permeances P/, and Px for the magnet of Fig. 22, Chapter IV. 
6. Compute the leakage coefficient for the magnet of Fig. let. Chapter III, when 
the working air gap has a length of f in. See Art. 55, Sec. 1, for the answer. 

7. Compute the leakage 
coefficient for the magnet of 
Fig. 13, Chapter lY, at an 
air-gap length of in. See 
Art. 55, See. 3, for the 
answer. 

8. Compute the leakage 
coefficients va and vl for the 
bipolar magnet described in 
Problem 4 if the length of 
the air gap is in. See Art. 
55, Sec. 2, for the answer. 

9. Plot a curve of the 
permeance between the 
cylindrical plunger and 
plate of Fig. 21, as rc varies 

for the answer. 



Fig. 21. 


Working gap of stepped cylindrical plunger 
magnet. 


from in. to zero. See Art. 77, Chapter VTII, 

Note: This calculation is very important in the design of cylindrical-faced plunger 
magnets, 

10 . Compute the air-path permeances as illustrated in the equivalent circuit of 
Fig. 14, Chapter IV, for the lifting magnet of Fig. 13. Assume a working gap length 
of 0.0323 in. Check your answers with those given in connection with the above 
figures. 
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66. General — Tyj^es of Coils 

Coils are used in practically all electrical machinery, usually forming 
the exciting source for magnetic fields, and also the current-carrying 
circuit reacting with magnetic fields. 

A coil usually consists of turns of wire wound like a helical thread to 
form a layer, there being one or more layers to the coil. Insulation, such 
as paper, is sometimes placed between the layers. The cross section of 
the coil wall is generally rectangular, and the cross section of wire is 
almost always round except in coils made of heavy wire where a square, 
or a rectangular section with rounded corners, is used. In other respects 
coils differ very considerably. It is convenient to classify them on the 
basis of the type of construction; thus we have: 

Paper-section coils. 

Cotton-interwoven coils. 

Bobbin-wound coils. 

Porm-wound coils. 

Ribbon-wound coils. 

Strap-wound coils. 

Paper-Section Coils. The paper-section type of coil is the most 
widely used of any form of electrical winding for small apparatus, largely 
because it combines qualities of high insulation resistance and electrical 
reliability with the lowest possible cost. 

These coils are wound on automatic or semi-automatic machines, in 
‘^stick’^ form, several at a time. A supporting tube of paper or special 
board, called the core tube, is placed on the winding machine mandrel, 
and the wires for each coil on the stick are shellacked to the core tube. 
The mandrel is rotated at high speed, and the wire is guided to each coil 
on the stick by as many sheaves mounted on a traverse rod as there are 
coils. The length of the traverse is equal to the winding length of one 
coil At the end of each layer of vire a sheet of paper is wound into the 
coil either by hand or by automatic means. In this manner the coils are 

^ For a very complete treatment of this subject see “Coils and Magnet Wire ” by 
C. R. IJnderhill, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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built up of alternate layers of wire and paper until tlie desired number of 
turns is reached. The paper seryes the triple purpose of maldng the coils 
self-supporting, of making the layers even, and of providing insulation 
between layers. The coils are spaced on the mandrel so that there is a 
dead paper space between the coils. This unwound paper space, called 
the paper margin, is neces.sary so that the individual coils may be cut 
apart. Figure 1 shows a stick of paper-section coils. The cutting is 
usually done with a gang of kniv(\s so spaced as to cut through the center 
of each paper margin. After cutting, the beginning and end turns of 
wire are pulled out so that the leads may be attached. The leads in fine 



Figs. 1-4. Paper-section and cottou-iiiierwoveii eoil.s. 


wire coils are usually of a material different from that of the coil wire, 
and are firmly anchored to the outside of the coil. The outside^ of the 
coil is covered with a paper cover, and the coils are finishc‘d liy impreg- 
nating with a suitable compound, or by dipping in a varnish followed by 
baking. 

Figure 25 shows a medium-sized (this is the coil of the plunger magnet 
of Tig, la, Chapter III) coil, the paper ends of which have been sealed 
air-tight by a special process. Figure 2a shows a similar coil of heavy 
wire (No. 17) before the paper ends have been treated. Figure 3 shows 
an assortment of small varnish-irnpregiiated paper-section coils. 

The chief advantages of the paper-section coil are the ease with which 
it can be produced in quantities, its good appearance due to the smooth 
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and eTen. layers of wire, its Mgh dielectric strength, obtained "by means of 
the interlayer paper, and finally its mechanical ruggedness. The dis- 
advantage of the paper-wound coil is its low space factor; however, for 
fine wire coils (ISTos. 44 to 28) the space factor for paper-wound enameled 
wire coils is better than for single silk-covered wire. The space factor is 
often decreased by winding an excessive amount of paper between 
layers ; thus it sometimes is the practice to cut tiie interlayer papier into 
groups of lengths (for semi-automatic winding) so that the first layer of 
any group will have too much overlap and the last layer just enough 
overlap. This unnecessarily increases the average thickness of paper 
between layers and also increases the length of wire necessary for a given 
numher of turns. 

Cotton-Interwoven Coils. Cotton coils are wound on special 
machines which wind the wire (usually plain enameled) in even layers 
and at the same time interweave a cross- wound cotton yarn between the 
wires and wire layers. The cotton yarn not only separates the layers 
of wire but also forms the end of the coil, there being from ^ to of 
cotton at each end corresponding to the paper margin of papier-section 
coils. A core tube of paper or fiber combined with the interwoven cot- 
ton make the coil entirely self-supporting. These coils have the same 
general properties as paper-section coils; they have a slightly better 
space factor, a better appearance, and are more readily impregnated 
owing to the wick action of the cotton. They are particularly recom- 
mended for use where the climatic or atmospheric conditions are severe. 
The cotton coils for average sizes are more exp>ensive than the paper- 
wound coils, but are generally less expensive -than bobbin-wound coils 
of equivalent characteristics . Figure 4u shows a cotton-interwoven coil 
with a few layers removed, and Fig. 45 shows a finished coil. 

Bobbin- Wound Coils. This is the oldest type of coil; it consists of 
wire wound into a specially prepared bobbin. The bobbin may be made 
of metal or of some insulating material such as Bakelite or fiber. When 
using a heavy wire with cotton insulation it is not customary to place 
any insulating material betw^een layers unless the voltage is quite high; 
however, with the finer wires paper between layers is necessary if the 
layers are to be smooth and if wires having relatively large v^oltages 
between them are to be separated. These coils are generally the most 
expensive type to build. 

Bobbin-wound coils can he divided into three kinds: 
a. Those wound on n:iolded spools. 

5- Those wound on a built-up spool consisting of an iron core 
(part of the magnetic circuit) with pressed-on fiber end flanges, 
c. Those wound on built-up fiber or metal spools. 
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The molded spool is used mostly for small, low-\oltage, fine-wiro 
coils where the insulated wire can be wound directly on the spool by a 
hand feed method without any particular regard to the regularity of 
turas or other insulation than that provided by the spool and the wire 
insulation. The disadvantage of this type of coil is the haphazard type 
of winding whioh tends to stress the insulation and the difficulty of 
anchoring the leads. The advantage of this mode of construction is the 
low cost per coil if the quantities involved are large enough to absorb the 
cost of the molding dies. Figure 5u shows some molded spools, while 
Fig. 5b shows the same spool random wound with enamel wire. 



Figs. 5-8. Bobbin- and form-wound coils. 


The built-up spool having an iron core with pressed-on fiber end 
flanges is used mostly as a matter of economy or convenience. It gives 
the maximum possible space for wire, but does not allow the removal 
of the coil from the pole core. The first layer of wire is insulated from 
the iron pole core by wrapping the pole core with several layers of paper 
or other insulating material. If even layers are sp>ecified the cost will 
usually be quite high owing to the large amount of hand work necessary. 
Where the space is available this type of winding is not employed in the 
best class of work. Figure 6 shows coils of this type. 

The built-up bobbin of metal or fiber is seldom used nowadays, except 
for special work. Where very few coils are wanted and facilities for 
manufacturing other types are not available it provides a very convenient 
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metkod. Experimental coils are often bnilt this way. Neatly made 
bobbin-wound coils can be knisked to give an excellent appearance, and 
are often preferred in exposed positions or where unusual nieahamc 3 al 
protection is desired. Figure 7 shows coils of this type, 

Porm-Wound Coils. The larger typ^s of coils used on the fields of 
motors, etc., occur in such a variety of shapes that they cannot be wound 
economically by any of the methods described, owing to the small quan- 
tities involved and the irregular shapes used. This type of coil is there- 
fore wound on an adjustable wooden form. After winding the form is 
removed and the coil is made rigid by impregnating and taping. For 
small-sized coils the chief recommendation of this method of construc- 
tion is that the largest number of turns can be put in the space available. 
However, unless layer-wound the small coils of this type will generally 
show more short-circuited turns than paper-section or cotton-inter- 
woven coils. Figure 8 shows a form-wound coil for the field of a small 
motor. 

Ribbon-Wound Coils. This type of coil is made of rectangular 
copper strip wound in the form of a spiral on the flat side. The coil thus 
has only one turn per layer, the layers being insulated by a strip of 
asbestos or other insulating material wound along with the copper. 
This type of coil is used in many kinds of high-current apparatus, such 
as power transformers, current coils for circuit breakers, and large 
lifting magnets. 

Strap-Wound Coils. This type of coil is made from the same mate- 
rial as the ribbon-wound coil except that the copper strip is woimd on 
edge, forming a single-layer coil. Coils of this type are used for very 
heavy currents. In open locations the edges of the strap are left unin- 
sulated to facilitate heat radiation. 


57. Coil Material 

1. Conductors. The usual material for the conductors of a coil is 
copper. In some special cases aluminum is used. Both these materials 
are soft and ductile and can be drawn into fine sizes of wire. The usual 
wire cross sections are round, square, or rectangular. Table II gives 
data on the resistance of the standard sizes of copper and aluminum wire. 
These resistances are calculated upon the basis of the following standard 
resistivities : 

Copper, 0.6788 microhm-inch at 20° C, 

Aluminum, 1.113 20° 
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2. Wire Sizes. In this country all copper and aluminum wire for 
electrical use is dra'wm in accordance with the American wire gauge . This 
gauge is so designed that the wire diameters increase in geometric 
progression. In developing any such system the diameters correspond- 
ing to two gauge numbers must he selected arbitrarily. It thus happens 
that No. 0000 A.w.g. is equal to 0.4600 in. in diameter and that No. 36 
A.w.g. is equal to 0,0050 in. in diameter. As these two gauge numbers 
are 39 apart, the ratio of the diameters of successive gauge numbers will 
be equal to 


39 ^0.460 
^ 0.005 


1.1229 


As the area varies as the square of the diameter, the ratio of the areas 
of successive gauge numbers will be 

1 . 1220 ^ = 1.261 

Trom these relations the following simple rules, which greatly facilitate 
the use of the wire tables, can be deduced: 

1. Changing the wire size by three gauge numbers either halves 
or doubles the cross section. 

2. Changing the wire size by six gauge numbers either halves or 
doubles the diameter. 

3. Changing the wire size by ten gauge numbers either increases 
or decreases the cross section by a factor of ten. 

4. Changing the wire size by twenty gauge numbers either 
increases or decreases the Avire diameter by a factor of ten. 

Table I gives complete data on the American wire gauge . 

3. Change of Resistance with Temperature. The temperature 
coefficients of resistance for standard annealed copper (100 per cent con- 
ductivity) and hard-drawa aluminum are 0.00393 and 0.0039 per degree 
Centigrade at 20° C., respectively. Tor copper the temperature coeffi- 
cient is directly proportional to relative conductivity over quite a wide 
range. This is also true for aluminum, except not over so great a range. 

The resistance of a conductor at any temperature may he computed 
from the resistance at 20° C. by the following relation: 

Rt — 1^2o[l "b c>f2o(T — 20)] (1) 

where Et and i? 2 o are the resistances at any temperature T and 20° C., 
respectively; (X 2 o is the temperature coefficient at 20° C. ; and T is any 
temperature in degrees Centigrade. The reciprocal of the temperature 
coefficient gives the so-called ^Tnf erred absolute zero’^ or 'temperature 
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TABLE 1 

Wire Diameters, Mils 


Wire 

Size, 

A.w.g. 

Area, 

circular 

mils 

Bare 
W ire 

Kiiiimel 

Single 

Silk 

Enamel 

Single 

Cotton 

Enamel 

Single 

Silk 

Double 

Silk 

i 

Single 1 
Cotton 1 

Double 

Cotton 

44 

4.00 

2.0 

2.4 







43 

4.84 

2 2 

2.0 







42 

6.25 

2.5 

2.9 







41 

7,84 

2.8 

3.2 







40 

9.6 

a.i 

3.0 

5.6 

7-6 

5.1 

7.1 

7.1 1 

11.0 

39 

12.2 

3.5 

4,0 

5.0 

8.0 

5.5 

7.5 

7.5 

11.5 

38 

16.0 

4.0 

4.6 

6.6 

8.5 

6.0 

8.0 

8.0 

12.0 

37 

19.4 

4.4 

5.1 

7.1 

9,1 

6.5 

8.5 

8.5 

12.5 

36 

25.0 

5.0 

5.7 

7.7 

9.7 ^ 

7.0 

9.0 

9.0 

13.0 

35 

31.4 

5.6 

0.3 

8.3 

10.8 I 

7.6 

9.6 

10.1 

14.1 

34 

39.7 

6.3 

7.1 

9.1 

11.6 1 

8.3 

10.3 

10.8 

14.8 

33 

50.4 

7.1 

7.9 

9.9 

12.4 

9.1 ! 

11.1 

11.6 

15.6 

32 

62.4 

7.9 

9.0 

11.0 

13.5 

10.0 1 

12.0 

12.5 

16.5 

31 

79.2 

8.9 

9.9 

11.9 

14.4 

10.9 

12.9 

13.4 

17.4 

30 

lOO 

10.0 

11.2 

13.2 

15.7 

12.0 

14.0 

14.5 

18.5 

29 

128 

11.3 

12.5 

14.5 

17.0 

13.3 

15.3 

15.8 

19.8 

28 

159 

12.0 

13.8 

15.8 

18.3 

14.6 

16.6 

17.1 

21.1 

27 

202 

14.2 

15.4 

17.4 

19.9 

16.2 

18.2 

18.7 

22.7 

26 

253 

15.9 

17.1 

19.1 

21.6 

17-9 

19.9 

20.4 

24.4 

25 

320 

17.9 

19.4 

21.4 

23.9 

19.9 

21.9 

22.4 

26.4 

24 

404 

20. 1 

21.5 

23.0 

26.1 

22. 1 

24.1 

24.6 

28.6 

23 

511 

22. 0 

24. 1 

26.1 

28.6 

2l’5 

26.0 

27.1 ! 

31.1 

22 

640 

25.3 

27. 1 

29.1 

31.6 

27.3 

29.3 

29.8 1 

33.8 

21 

812 

28.5 

30.3 

32.3 

35.3 

30.5 

32.5 

33.5 

38.0 

20 

1,024 

32.0 

33.8 

35.8 

38.8 

34.0 

36.0 

37.0 

41.5 

10 

1,289 

35.9 

37.9 

39.9 

42.9 

37.9 

39.9 

40.9 

45.4 

18 

1,624 

40.3 

42.3 

44.3 

47.3 

42.3 

44.3 

45.3 

49.8 

17 

2,052 

45.3 

47.3 

49.3 

52.3 

47.3 

49.3 

50.3 

54.8 

16 

2,581 

50.8 

52.8 

54.8 

57.8 

52.8 

54.8 

55.8 

60.3 

15 

3,250 

57. 1 

59.5 


64.6 



62.1 

66. 6 

14 

4A09 

64. 1 

66.5 


71.6 

1 

...... 

69.1 

73.6 

13 

5,170 

71. 9 

74.5 


79.5 


77.0 

81.5 

12 

0,529 

80. 8 

83.3 


88,3 


i 

! 

85.8 

90.3 

1 1 

8!226 

90 7 

93.2 


98.2 



95.7 

lOO. 2 

10 

10,360 

101.8 

104.4 


110.4 



! 107.9 

112. 9 
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TABLE II 

Copper a.nd AmMiuruM Wiee Resistances (20° C.) 


Wire 

Size 

A.w.g- 

Area 

Copper 

Alumiaiim 

Circular 

Mils 

Milliontlis 
of Square 
laches 


Feet 
per Ohm 

Feet 

per 

Pouad 

Ohms 

per 

1,000 ia. 

Feet 

per 

Ohm 

Feet 

per 

Pound 

44 

4.000 

S.142 

222.4 






43 

4.850 

3.805 

176.6 






42 

6.250 

4.91 

140.0 


MM 




A1 

7,845 

€.16 

111.1 







9.888 

7.77 

87.42 

0.9634 


143.3 

0.581 

110,000.0 

39 

12.47 

9.79 

69.30 

1.202 


113.4 

0.733 

87,280.0 

38 

15.72 

12.4 

54.95 

1.516 


90.00 

0-924 

68,960.0 

37 

19.83 

15.6 

43.59 

1.912 


n.50 

1-17 

55,200.0 

36 

25.00 

19.6 

34.56 

2.411 

BMW 

56.75 

1.47 

43,500.0 

36 

31.52 

24.8 

27.41 

3.040 


45.00 

1.85 

34,450.0 

34 

39.75 

31.2 

21.74 

3.833 

iiym 

35.67 

2.34 

27,400.0 

33 

50.13 

39.4 

17.24 

4.833 

BMW 

28.24 

2.95 

21,700.0 

32 

63.21 

49.6 

13.68 

6.095 


22.42 

3.72 

17,225.0 

31 

79.70 

62.6 


7.685 


17.75 

4-68 

13,645.0 


100.5 

78.9 


9.691 


14.08 

5.91 

10,825.0 

29 

126.7 

99.5 

6.82 

12.22 


11.16 

7.45 

8,583.0 

28 

159,8 

126.0 

5.41 

15.41 

2.067.0 

8.835 

9.39 

6,802.0 

27 

201.5 



19.43 

1,639.0 

7.033 

11.8 

5,389.0 

26 

254.1 



24.50 

1,300.0 

6.582 

14.9 

4,269.0 

25 

320.4 


2.698 


1,031.0 

4.425 

18.8 

3,388.0 

24 

404.0 


2.139 

38.96 

817.7 

3.508 

23.7 

2,687.0 

23 

509.5 


1.696 

49.13 

648.4 

2.783 

29.9 

2,137.0 

22 

642.4 


1.345 

61.95 

514.2 

2.209 

37.8 

1,695.0 

21 

810,1 


1.066 

78.11 

407.8 

1-750 ' 

47.6 

1,340.5 


1,022.0 

802.0 

0.8458 

98.50 

323.4 

1.392 

60.0 

1,064.0 

19 

1,288.0 


0.6708 

124.2 

256.5 

1.100 

75.7 

844.0 

18 

1,624.0 

BMW 

0.532 

156.6 

203.4 

0.8750 

95;5 

668.0 

17 

2,048.0 

1,610.0 

0.4221 

197.5 

161.3 

0.6922 

120.0 

528.7 

16 

2,583.0 


0.3346 

249.0 

127.9 

0.5492 

152.0 

422.1 

15 

3,257.0 

2,560.0 

0.2653 

314.0 

101.4 

0,4350 

191.0 

333.2 

14 

4,107.0 

3,230.0 



80.4 

0.3450 

241.0 

264.6 

13 

5,178.0 



499.3 

63.8 

0.2742 

304.0 

209.7 

12 

6,530.0 

5,130.0 

0.1323 

629.6 

50.6 

0.2175 

384.0 

167.0 

11 

8,234.0 

6,470.0 

Mumiiii; 

794.0 

40.1 

0.1725 

484.0 

132.2 


10,380.0 

8,160.0 

0.0832 

1,001.0 

31.8 

0.1366 

610.0 

104.6 
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at whicli tlie resistance of tlie conductor would become zero if the linear 
temperature-resistance relation were to told for low temperatur^. 
Thus for 1(K) per cent conductivity copper the inferred absolute zero To 
will be: 

(- 5:5^ + ^ 


and the resistance of this conductor material as a function of tempera- 
ture may be expressed hy the following simple relation, 


or, in general, 


Itf 

r-h 234 

R20 

254 

Rf 

T -hTc 

E2Q 

n + 20 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


To facilitate temperature corrections, the factor by which the resistance 
at 20° C. must be multiplied by to get the resistance at any other 
temperature is listed in Table III. 

4. Wire Insulation. EnameL The most common form of insula- 
tion for the smaller sizes of magnet wire is enamel. This material is thin, 
hard, tough, and inert to many chemicals. Its dielectric strength is of 
the order of 600 volts per mil. It is so elastic that the insulated wire may 
he stretched and bent without causing the enamel to crack or separate 
from the wire. Enamel will stand much higher temperatures than 
cotton, silk, or paper. In the larger sizes of wire the enamel is more sub- 
ject to abrasion and is frequently covered with silk or cotton which acts 
as a protective coating and also as an absorbent for the impregnating 
compounds. Enamel-covered wires can be obtained in two thicknesses 
of enamel known as single- and double-enameled wire. The single- 
covered is standard and is generally used. However, copper wire when 
it is drawn has a tendency to splay, causing iSne feathers of copper to 
stick out from the sides of the wire. Single enamel, though it covers most 
of these feathers does not cover all, and therefore, in applications where 
mechanical vibration is excessive and where one or more short-circuited 
turns might cause a cumulatiyely destructive effect, it is advantageous 
to use double-enameled wire. This is particularly true in alternating- 
current coils where a short circuit between turns is aggravated by the 
induced voltage in the shorted turns. 

Cotton and Silk. Cotton or silk alone are often used for insulation. 
The covering may consist of one, two, or three layers. Silk is generally 
used on the smaller wires where it is necessary to reduce the thickness of 
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Ti^BLE in 

Factoks by Which the Resistance at 20° C for lOO Per Cent Conductivity 
Copper Must Be Multiplied to Get the Resistance at Any Temperature 


Temp. 

^C. 

Resis- 

tance 

Factor 

Temp., 

°C. 

Resis- 

tance 

Factor 

Temp., 

°C. 

Resis- 

tance 

Factor 

Temp., 

"C. 

Resis- 

tance 

Factor 

Temp., 

°C. 

Resis- 

tance 

Factor 

1 

0. 9253 

21 

1.0039 

41 

1.0825 

61 

1.1611 

81 

1.2398 

2 

0. 9293 

22 

1.0079 

42 

1.0865 

62 

1.1650 

82 

1.2438 

3 

0. 9332 

23 

1.0118 

43 

1.0904 

63 

1.1690 

83 

1.2478 

4 

0. 9371 

24 

1.0157 

44 

1.0943 

64 

1.1729 

84 

1.2517 

5 

0.9410 

25 

1.0197 

45 

1.0983 

65 

1.1769 

85 

1.2556 

6 

0.9450 

26 

1 .0236 

46 

1.1022 

66 

1.1808 

86 

1 .2594 

7 

0.9489 

27 

1 .0275 

47 

1.1061 

67 

1.1848 

87 

1.2633 

8 

0.9528 

28 

1 .0314 

48 

1.1100 

68 

1.1887 

88 

1.2672 

9 

0.9568 

29 

1.0354 

49 

1.1140 

69 

1.1926 

89 

1.2711 

10 

0.9607 

SO 

1 .0393 

50 

1.1180 

70 

1.1965 

90 

1.2751 

11 

0.9646 

31 

1 .0432 

51 

1.1218 

71 

1.2005 

91 

1.2790 

12 

0.9686 

32 

1 .0472 

52 

1.1258 

72 

1.2045 

92 

1.2830 

13 

0.9725 

33 

1 .0511 

53 

1.1297 

73 

1.2083 

93 

1.2869 

14 

0.9764 

34 

1 .0550 

54 

1.1336 

74 

1.2122 

94 

1.2909 

15 

0. 9803 

35 

1 .0590 

55 

1.1375 

75 

1.2162 

95 

1.2949 

16 

0. 9843 

36 

1.0629 

56 

1.1415 

76 

1.2201 

96 

1.2988 

17 

0.9882 

37 

1 .0668 

57 

1.1455 

77 

1.2240 

97 

1.3027 

18 

0.9921 

38 

1.0707 

58 

1.1494 

78 

1.2280 

98 

1.3066 

19 

0.9961 

39 

1 .0747 

59 

1.1533 

79 

1.2320 

99 

1.3105 

20 

1.0000 

40 

1 .0786 

60 

1.1572 

80 

1.2359 

lOO 

1.3144 


insulation to a minimum. On the larger sizes cotton is more common. 
Unless the vYire is enameled these insulations should be used double. For 
wires of very large size having fairly high voltages between turns triple 
cotton is often used. One of the chief advantages of the fabric insula- 
tions is the ease with which thev can be impregnated. 

Asbestos and Chromoxide. Where very high temperatures are 
encountered asbestos-covered wire (single or double) or chromoxide- 
covered wire is used. Chromoxide is a relatively recent development in 
wire insulation, combining the refractory qualities of Class E insulation 
with the high space factor and flexibility of enameled wire. It consists 
of a finely divided dielectric heat-resistant inorganic insulation (mainly 
chromium oxide), combined with an inorganic binder effective at high 
temperature and an organic w’’ater-insoluble insulator added for struc- 
tural purposes. Mechanically, chromoxide insulation meets all the 
flexibility requirements of enameled wire. The thickness of the standard 
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coating of chromojdde insulation is the same as that of standard single- 
enameled wire. It can also be obtained \\itli a thickness corresponding 
to double-enameled wire. The dielectric strength of this insulation is 
only about 75 per cent of that of enamel at room temperature; however, 
it 'maintains this dielectric strength up to high temperatures, whereas 
that of enamel decreases. It will stand very high temperatures without 
damage for short periods of time, and can be used to 125® C. (the limit 
for Class B insulation) continuously. 

Glass Insulation. Although glass has been used for a long time as an 
insulator it is only recently that it has been made flexible. For insulat- 
ing purposes the glass is -drawn into fibers of the order of 0.0002 in. in 
diameter, either of staple length or continuous. The staple-length fibers 
are best for heavy cloths and tapes, while the continuous-fiber yarns 
are used for making braided sleevings and insulating wires. All sizes of 
wire are being successfully covered with glass yarn, different thicknesses 
being used to obtain, the same over-all diameters as the standard insula- 
tions of silk, cotton, and asbestos. The glass fiber itself can stand very 
high temperature without damage, but the organic binders which are 
required to impregnate the insulation are subject to deterioration at the 
higher temperatures and thus the allowable temperature rise of the 
insulation as a whole is limited by these organic materials. It is neces- 
sary to impregnate the glass fiber used for insulation to improve its 
dielectric strength and abrasion-resisting qualities. The dielectric 
strength of a fibrous material which has a large surface area compared to 
its volume is largely determined hy atmospheric conditions and fiber- 
surface contamination. An impregnating material fills the voids 
between the fibers and prevents the absorption of dirt and moisture. 
The usual impregnating material is a heat-resistant electrical varnish. 
When properly impregnated a glass-insulated wire may be operated 
continuously at temperatures of 350® F. and retain a good dielectric 
strength, exceeding 1,{)<)0 volts per mil. Mechanically, propeih^ made 
glass-insulated wires have sufficient resistance to abrasion and enough 
flexibility for all ordinary winding operations. The noii-hygroseopic 
nature of the glass fiber makes it particularly adaptable to severe mois- 
ture or high humidity conditions, while its ability to withstand chemical 
action makes it highly resistant to attack by acids, oils, and corrosive 
vapors.^ 

Table I gives the diameter over the insulation for all the common 
types of wire. 

‘For a complete summary of the properties of glass fabrics for electrical insulation 
see Fiber Glass — An Inorganic Insulation/’ by F. W. Atkinson, Trans. A .1 .E .E., 
1939 . 
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5. Coil Insulatittg Materials. Aside from tLe cotton and silk used 
on magnet wire practically all the other insulation is of sheet form, 
usually cotton, linen, silk, glass cloth, or paper treated with Yarnishes, 
gums, or other compounds to render them non-hygroscopic and to 
increase their dielectric strength. They are known as yarnished cloth, 
varnished cambric, empire cloth, varnished silk, impregnated cloth, 
varnished glass cloth, etc., depending upon the material and the process. 
Their dielectric strength is of the order of 1,00(> volts per mil. Various 
types of fiber board; hard rubber, Bakelite, Micarta, laminated mica, 
asbestos, etc., are also used. 

Untreated cellulose materials break down at a temperature of 120^ C. 
and should not be subjected to continuous temperatures in excess of 
90® C. When treated these materials and also enameled wire may be 
continuously subjected to temperatures not in excess of 105® C. 
Micarta, laminated mica, asbestos, and Bakelite will stand higher 
temperatures. 

58. Space Tactor — ^Turn Density — ^Resistance Density 

Space Factor. The space factor of a coil is defined as the ratio of the 
total cross section of copper in a coil to the gross cross-sectional area of 
the coil wall.® In general, a high space factor is desirable as the size of 
a coil to satisfy given requirements varies inversely as the space factor. 
The highest space factor is obtained when the minimum amount of wire 
insulation is used; thus for a given wire size, enamel wire will have a 
higher space factor than a fabric insulation. Likewise, square wire will 
give a higher space factor than the corresponding round wire. However, 
square wires are not practicable in sizes smaller than No. 10. Paper 
between layers reduces the space factor; embedding, which is always 
present with fabric-covered vnres without paper between layers, increases 
the space factor. 

Turn Density. The turns per square inch of actual winding space 
(space occupied by wire, wire insulation, interlayer paper, and voids 
between wires) is sometimes called the turn density. This factor greatly 
facilitates the computation of the total turns of a coil. Thus, the total 
turns are equal to the turn density multiplied by the net winding area of 
the coil. 

Resistance Density. The resistance per cubic inch of actual wind- 
ing (assuming all wires in space of 1 cu. in. to be laid end to end) is 
sometimes known as the resistance density of the winding. This factor 
greatly facilitates the computation of the total resistance of a coil. Thus, 

® This is o’lly one of several ways of defining spac€ factor. 
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the total resistance is equal to the resistance density omlti plied by the 
net winding volume of the coil. 


69- Data for the Economical Mannfactuxe of Low-Voltage, Paper- 
Section, Enamel Wire CoEs 

General. This type of coil is generally used for the smaller pieces of 
electromagnetic apparatus such as magnets, audio-frequency trans- 
formers, small power transformers for use in radio equipment, choke 
coils, and electric clocks. The actual choice of a coil type for any par- 
ticular application naturally depends upon the judgment and individual 
preference of the designer. 

Core Tubes. Core tubes are generally built up of several layers of 
paper (usually Kraft) or a special paper board wound directly on the coil 
mandrel. Tiber tubes are not practical on account of cutting difficulties. 
The following table gives data for the thickness and construction of core 
tubes : 


Core Dimensions 

Tube Construction 

Up to ^ in. 

square or round 

2 wraps 0.920 in. special paper board 

1 << 5 « 

2 S 

(( it 

t£ 

1 6 


9.905 Kraft paper 

et 3 <« 

S 4 

tc tl 

l£ 

7 


0.905 

3. << J. It 

4 S 

H it 

li 

8 

it 

0.905 » 

Z ft 1 if 
s ^ 

it it 

It 

9 

a 

0.905 

1 “ ij “ 

It it 

te 

10 

it 

0,905 « 

Eectangvilar 



2 

a 

0.924 special paper board 


For any particular application, where the coil vdQl be subjected to 
abnormally high voltages to ground, special allowances should be made. 

Interlayer Material. Glassine paper is usually employed in paper- 
section coils between wire layers. Dielectric strength of glassine paper 
is about 309 volts per lUil. 

ILraft paper is often used as the interlayer material on coils made of 
the heavier vires, usually below 22 A.w.g. Its dielectric strength is 
about 109 volts per mil. 

Turns per Inch Length of Winding. This in general is not equal to 
the reciprocal of the wire diameter in inches, for the following reason: As 
several coils are wound simultaneously on the same mandrel, as many 
dif erent spools of wire must be used, which wires, though of the same 
nominal diameter, difier slightly in actual diameter, and if the lead were 
properly set for one spool it would be incorrect for the others. It is 
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therefore necessary to spread the feed to take care of the largest possible 
Yariation ia wire diameter. 

Paper Margin. The wire in the layers of a paper-section coil cannot 
be wound to the edge of the coil. There must be a ^^paper margin/’ for 
support, beyond the actual winding. The necessary length of this 
margin varies principally with the wire size being used. It is also 
dependent on the shape of the coil cross section, and in some types of 
coil is dependent upon the thickness of the coil wall. 

The data of Table lY supplied by the General Cable Co. give good 
representative values for ‘^interlayer paper thickness,” paper margins,” 
and ‘‘turns per inch.” See page 165- 

Coil Covers. Kraft papers in different colors (brown and black are 
most common), red rope paper, red rag paper, and the many shades and 
designs of bookbinder’s cloth are all good materials for coil cover. Allow 
about 0.005 in. for a Kraft paper cover. 

Impregnating Materials. For wax-impregnated paper-section coils, 
compounds using a paraffin or ceresine base, with proportions of rosin or 
beeswax added at times, are common. Wax-impregnated coils cannot 
be used if the coil is to he subjected to heat. 

For varnish-impregnated paper-section coils a high-grade varnish 
which will not attack the enamel of the wire is used. Either air drying 
or baking varnish is suitable. This is ordinarily obtainable in two 
colors: black and clear. This type of treatment is recommended for 
coils which may be subjected to heat or which are electrically self-heated. 

Crushing the Paper Margin. It is sometimes the practice when 
space is at a premium to crush the paper margin of a coil, thus reducing 
the gross length. Some manufacturers condemn the practice as damag- 
ing the coil. The following table gives an approximate idea of the reduc- 
tion of paper margin obtainable by crushing : 


Paper margin 
before crushing 

1 

re 

3 

32 

1 

8 

5 

32 

_3_ 

16 

7 

1 

4 

5 

1 6 

3 

8 

Paper margin 
after crushing 

1 

3 2 

1 

3 

64 

! 

3 

64 

1 

16 

5 

64 

3 

3 2 

1 

8 

A 


Allowance in Coil Thickness. When a coil is designed to fit into a 
restricted space such as the window of a lamination, its total computed 
wall thickness must be made less than the available window opening by 
a definite amount if the coil is to be manufactured economically. This 
allowance is necessitated by the variations in manufacture, bulging of 
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TABLE IT 

Inteklaybr Papee, Paper Maegiks, Tuens pee Inch for Et^ameled-ITibe 
Paper-Section Coirs* 


Wire 

Size, 

A.w.g. 

Wire 

Diam- 

eter 

over 

Enamel, 

mils 

later- 

layer 

Paper 

TMck- 

ness, 

mils 

Miaimuin Paper Margins 

Maximum Turns per Incli 

Round 

Coils, 

inches 

Square 
or Rec- 
tangular 
Coils 
< 50% 
off 

Square, 

inches 

Rec- 
tangular 
Coils 
> 50% 
off 

Square, 

inches 

Round 

Coils, 

inches 

Square 
or Rec- 
tangular 
Coils 
< 50% 
off 

Square, 

inches 

1 

Rec- 
tangular 
Coils 
> 50% 
off 

Square, 

inches 

44 

2.4 

0.7Gt 

vS 


j -ii 

388 

383 1 

379 

45 

2.6 

i( 


ii 


355 

351 

347 

4^ 

2.9 

It 

tc 

ct 

I 

316 

312 

308 

41 

3.2 

it 

tc 

cc 

it 

278 

274 

271 

40 

3.6 

t( 

(C 

ct 


254 

251 

248 

30 

4.0 

it 

1C 

ct 

a 

221 

219 

216 

38 

4.6 

1 OG 



1 

198 

195 

195 

37 

5.1 

i a 

1C 


it 

178 

176 

174 

36 

5.7 


tc 

ct 

it 

158 

157 

155 

35 

6.3 

i “ 


ct 

it 

144 

145 

141 

34 

7.1 

1 it 

tc 

ti 

it 

130 

128 

127 

33 

7.^ 

1.30 

tc 

ct 

it 

114 

113 

112 

32 

9,0 


tc 

ct 

it 

103 

102 

101 

31 

9.« 

1.50 

1 

X 

s 

s 

•sT 

93 

92 

91 

SO 

11.2 

It 

ti 

ct 


82 

81 

80 

29 

12.5 

It 

t c 

ct 

ti 

74 

75 

72 

28 

13.8 

tc 

tc 

ct 

it 

66 

65 

64 

27 

15.4 

2.2 O 

t i 

ct 

It 

59 

58 

57 

26 

17. 1 

it 

t c 

ct 

ft 

53 

52 

52 

25 

19.4 

It 

li 

ct 


47 

46 

46 

24 

i 21. 6 

3.5 G 

tc 

ct 

‘‘ 

42 

42 

41 

23 

24. 1 

It 

t i 

ct 

(C 

38 

38 

37 

22 

' 27. 1 

it 

t i 

ct 

u 

34 

34 

33 

21 

30. 3 

5.0 Kt 


a 

li 

30 

30 

29 

20 

33. 8 ; 



1 I 

U 

27 

27 

27 

19 

37. 9 

7. OK 

‘ ‘ 



24 

24 

24 

18 

42.3 


- 

ih 

# 

21 

21 

21 

17 

47. 3 





19 1 

19 

19 


* The paper margins given in this table are for single windiag coils of low voltage. Where the 
voltage is Quite high or where there are multiple windings such as occur in power transformers these 
paper margins must be increased, 
t Glassine. 
t Kraft, 
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the sides of rectangular coils, bulging due to leads, etc. Experience 
indicates that for economical manufacture the ratio of the calculated 
coil wall thickness to the available coil space must be equal to or less than 
the values given in the table on page 166. 


Wire Size 

Factor 

Wire Size 

Factor 

W^ire Size 

Factor 

40 

0.75 

34 

' 0.78 

28 

0.81 

39 

0.75 

33 

0.79 

27 

0.82 

38 

0.76 

32 

0.79 

26 

0.82 

37 

0.76 

31 

0.80 

25 

0.83 

36 

0.77 

30 

0.80 

24 

0.84 

35 

0.77 

29 

0.81 

28 

0.85 


Here again the judgment and experience of the designer are impor- 
tant. Coils that are decidedly rectangular should have a more liberal 
allowance than that shown in the table. If taps are brought out on one 
side of a square or rectangular coil the factor for that side is considerably 
reduced. Likewise, two-section coils such as those used in small trans- 
formers will have a lower factor. 

Specifications. In the production manufacture of paper-wmund coils 
it is not possible to make rigid specification as to turns or resistance of a 
coil. The turns are usually held to about 3 per cent of the specified 

value, and the resistance will 
vary d= 5 per cent on the 
medium-sized wires to as much 
as ± 10 per cent on the finer 
wires. If it is desired to spec- 
ify the turns or resistance to 
closer values than these the 
cost will he increased. How- 
ever, both turns and resistance 
cannot be specified for one coil. 
Thus, if the turns are rigidly 
specified a large variation in 

Fiq. 9. Cross section of ^ paper-section coil resi^ance can _ be _ expected, 
showing coil synibols. with the finer wire sizes, and if 

the resistance is rigidly speci- 
fied a large variation in turns can be expected. This is due to the vari- 
ation in wire diameter normally allowed in drawing, and the reduction 
in wire diameter produced by the tension when winding a coil- This 
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latter effect can make a very appreciable difference in a fine "wire 
coil. 

Space Factor. Figure 9 shows a paper-section coil cut thrcugli the 
coil wall to show the interlayer paper, paper margins, core tube, and 
coil cover. The following notation will be used when referring to coils : 


kj over-all coil length, inches. 
tj over-all coil wall thickness, inches. 

Pm, length of paper margin, inches. 
tcj cover thickness, inches. 
it, tube thickness, inches. 
tp, interlayer paper thickness, inches. 
d, bare wire diameter, mils. 
d\ insulated wire diameter, mils. 

Pm, perimeter of mean turn, inches. 

7i£, turns per inch. 


ntj turns per square inch. 

Ri, ohms per inch of wire. 

Rc, ohms per cubic inch of winding. 

net winding area, square inches. 
Yw, net winding volume, cubic inches, 
fto, winding space factor. 

/, space factor of entire coil. 

R, coil resistance, ohms. 

N, total turns on coil. 


The winding space factor /«, (space factor exclusive of the pai>€r mar- 
gins, core tube, and cover) for a paper-section coil is given by the 
formula : 


TdPrii 

4(d' 4- tp) 


(4) 


The space factor for the entire coil,/, is easily computed as follows: 


or 


^ 4ht 


fv)(h 

ht 








(5) 


where the quantity in the first parenthesis represents the fraetion of the 
total coil length occupied by the wire, and that in the second parenthesis 
represents the fraction of the total coil thickness occupied by the wire.^ 
Table Y gives the space factor /tj,,® exclusive of paper margins, core 
tubes, and cover thickness, for enamel ^vire paper-section coils computed 
from the data of Table IT. 


^ It is sometimes customary to serve a paper-section coil vith a layer of tape if 
there is any possibility of mechanical abrasion. An extra allowance of in. all 
around the coil should he made for a layer of tape. 

® The values of winding space factor, turn density, and resistance density of 
Table V should be used for preliminary calculations only. All final calculations 
should be made by actually computing the number of layers and turns per layer of 
the coil. This is because a coil as actually wound must have a vhole number of 
layers and turns per layer, whereas Table V assumes fractional layers and turns per 
layer possible. 
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Tiim Density. The turn density ^ will be equal to tbe turns per iacb 
multiplied by the layers per incli; thus: 


or 




ni 

d' + t 


■ turns per square inch 


ris 


ird^ 


turns per square inch 


(6) 

(7) 


Table V gives the turn densities for paper-section enamel wire coils 
computed by means of equation 7, using the values of /u, from Table V. 

Resistance Density. The resistance density^ will be equal to the 
turn density multiplied by the resistance per inch of wire, thus 

Rc = 'i^sRi ohms per cubic inch (8) 

Table V gives the resistance density for paper-section enameled copper 
wire coils at 20® C. computed by means of equation 8, taking the values 
of ris from Table Y and the values of Ri from Table II. 


60. Data for Form and Bobbin-Wound Coils 


Other Coil Types. When designing coils other than paper-section 
coils, the possibility of standardization becomes small owing to the 
latitude of choice of wire insulations, types of coil insulation, interlayer 
paper (if used), coil shape, etc., so that it is not feasible to give detailed 
information. 

Wire Insulation. In order to maintain a reasonably high space 
factor, the smaller sizes of wire should have correspondingly thinner 
insulation than the larger sizes. The following table gives in a very 
general way the kinds of insulation suitable for different wire sizes : 


^Yire Size A .u.g. 
Larger than No. 10 
No. 10 to 22, inclusive 
No. 23 to 2S, inclusive 
Smaller tkan No. 28 


Insulation 
Double cotton 

Single cotton, or enamel and cotton 
Single silk, or enamel and silk 
Enamel 


The combination of enamel and cotton, or enamel and silk, is used for 
the higher voltages, say over 100 volts. Plain enamel wire may also 
be used in sizes larger than given above but should have paper between 
layers for voltages over IDO volts. Such enamel coils are usually not 
impregnated as are those with silk or cotton insulation. 

Coil Insulation. In the bobbin- wound coil it is necessary, if a 
metal bobbin is used or if the coil is wound directly on a part of the 
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TABLE V 

Winding Space Factors Ac, Turn Densities iig , and Resistakck Densities 
20° C., FOB Paper-Section Enameled Copper W'irb Coils, Based on the Winding 

Data of Table IV 


Wire 

Size, 

A.w.g. 


Hound Coils 

Square or Rectangular Coils 
< 50% off Square 

Eectiiriguiar Coils 
> 50Ct off Square 

fw 

ng 


fw 


Rr 

fw 

ns 

Rc 

44 

.406 

129,200 

28,700 

.401 

127,500 

28,380 

.398 

126,600 

28,170 

43 

.422 

110,900 

19,600 

.417 

109,600 

19,350 

.412 

108,250 

19,120 

42 

.444 

90,400 

12,660 

.437 

89,000 

12,460 

.432 

88,000 

12,320 

41 

.450 

73,100 

8,120 

.444 

72,080 

8,014 

.440 

71,420 

7,940 

40 

.456 

58,700 

5,134 

.452 

58,200 

5,084 

.445 

57,300 

5,008 

30 

.462 

47,200 

3,270 

.457 

46,690 

3,235 

.452 

46,180 

3,200 

38 

.460 

37,100 

2,040 

.454 

36,600 

2,012 

.450 

36,300 

1.995 

37 

.472 

30,260 

1,320 

.467 

29,930 

1,305 

.462 

29,610 

1.290 

36 

.477 

24,330 

841 

.475 

24,240 

838 

.468 

23,880 

825 

35 

.403 

19,880 

545 

.490 

19,760 

542 

.483 

19,480 

534 

34 

.512 

16,410 

357 

.505 

16,180 

352 

.501 

16,050 

349 

S3 

.502 

12,740 

220 

.497 

12,610 

217.5 

.493 

12,510 

216 

32 

.518 

10,450 

143 

.513 

10,350 

141.5 

.508 

10,250 

140 

31 

.516 

8.240 

89.3 

.511 

8,160 

88.4 

.506 

8.080 

87.6 

30 

.523 

6,630 

57.0 

.518 

6,564 

56.5 

.511 

6,478 

55.7 

29 

,542 

5,450 

37.2 

.535 

5,378 

36.7 

.527 

5,300 

36.1 

28 

.552 

4,380 

23.7 

.541 

4,294 

23.2 

.532 

4,220 

22.8 

27 

.536 

3,392 

14.6 

.527 

3,336 

14.3 

.518 

3,279 

14.1 

26 

.548 

2,740 

9.32 

.538 

2,690 

9.14 

.538 

2.690 

9.14 

25 

.555 

2,202 

5.94 

.545 

2,162 

5.83 

.545 

2,162 

5.83 

24 

.537 

1,694 

.3.62 

.537 

1,694 

3.62 

.523 

1,650 

3.53 

23 

.557 

1,392 

2.36 

.557 

1,392 

2.36 

.542 

1,355 

2 .30 

22 

.565 

1,118 

1.505 

.565 

1,118 

1.505 

.549 

1,087 

1.462 

21 

.548 

862 

0.919 

.548 

862 

0.919 

.530 

833 

0.888 

20 

.564 

703 

0.595 

.564 

703 

0.595 

.564 

70S 

0.595 

19 

.546 

541 

0.363 

.546 

541 

0.363 

.546 

541 

0.363 

18 

.549 

429 

0.228 

.549 

429 

0.228 

.549 

429 

0.228 

17 

.566 

352 

0.148 

.566 

352 

0.148 

.566 

352 

0,148 


magnetic circuit, to provide insulation between the hobbia tube and 
the coil, consisting of two or more layers of oiled linen or mica, depend- 
ing upon tbe voltage (5 to 10 mils each). The insulation outside the 
coil should consist of a layer of oiled linen or mica and a protecting layer 
of tape (15 mils). The insulation between the coil ends and the bobbin 
flanges should consist of three or more thicknesses of oiled linen or mica, 
and (usually) a press-board washer (about in.) to take up the wear 
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in binding. If it is desired to bring the inside coil lead to the outside 
along the inside of the bobbin flange an allowance must be made for 
the thickness of an insulated lead. 

Form-woimd coils after being wound are always served with one or 
more layers of protective coating. It is quite customary to impregnate 
such a coil, or dip it in varnish and bake it before applying the outer 
protective coating. After application of the outer coating which may 
consist of oiled linen, cotton tape, or friction tape it is customary to 
dip the coil in varnish and bake it. 

Space Factor. It is best to compute the space factor of bobbin- 
and form-wound coils from th.e given over-all dimensions, allowances 
listed under coil insulation, and computed number of layers and turns 
per layer, making due allowance fox clearances that must be provided 
around the bobbin or coil when it is to he ironclad. When computing 
the number of layers that can be wound in a given net winding depth 
the possibility of embedding should be taken into account ; from 5 to 
10 per cent (depending on the thickness of the insulation relative to the 
wire diameter) more layers may he wound in a given space due to com- 
pression of the insulation and the natural tendency of the wires of a 
layer to fall into the grooves between the wires of a lower layer. Like- 
wise, when computing the number of turns per layer a deduction of 5 to 
10 per cent in the computed turns per layer must be made to allow for 
the fact that the wires will not lie exactly close to each other as assumed; 
a further deduction of one turn per layer must be made to allow for the 
space lost at the ends of a layer. 

Table VI® gives space factors which are averages taken from the 
data of a number of manufacturers. These space factors are for solid 
windings, assuming no embedding and no paper between layers. The 
values of turn density and resistance density are calculated from the 
tabulated values of space factor. 


61. Coil Calculatioas (Net Coasidering Temperature Rise) 

Most coil calculations, when heating is neglected, are relatively 
simple. In the following paragraphs formulas are developed for all 
the more important coil characteristics. The formulas which are based 
upon the previously tabulated values of space factor, turn density, and 
resistance density are necessarily approximate because such formulas 
assume the winding space to be completely fiOled with wire. It is obvi- 

® These data are taken from ''Coils ajid Magnet ’Wire” by C. R. XJnderhill, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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ous that this would almost alw'ays necessitate a fractional nanal^r of 
layers and turns per layer, which is impossible. Formulas of this t3pe 
should be used for preliminary calculations. For more accurate r^ults 
the formulas based upon the actual number of turns (computed from 
number of layers and turns per layer) and the mean length of turn 
should be used. 

It should be remembered that all the coil data giTen in the tables 
are for 20° C.; if any other temperature is to be considered a suitable 
correction factor can be determined from Table III. 

Turns. If the net winding cross section 8w of a coil is known the 
turns of a coil can be computed approximately by multiplying this cross 
section by the turn density thus: 

N = (9) 

The more accurate way of determining the turns is to compute the 
actual number of layers and turns per layer. 

Coil Resistance. A simple way of computing this approxiniately is 
to multiply the net winding volume of the coil Vto (exclusive of all 
allowances for insulation, mechanical clearance, bobbins, etc.) by the 
resistance density Rc, thus : 

R = YtoRc ohms (10) 

or, expressing in terms of the net winding cross section Sv, and the 
perimeter of the mean turn Fmj we can write : 

R = FJStJic ohms (11) 

For more accurate results the resistance should be determined from the 
following formulas: 

F = Frr^N'Ri ohms (12) 


where AT is the actual number of turns on the coil and Ri is the resistance 
of the wire per inch of length, or: 


R 



^pPmN 

wdP 


ohms 


(13) 


where p is the resistivity of the conductor materia! in microhm-inches 
and d is the bare wire diameter in mils. 

Ampere-Turns. The ampere-turns of a coil are computed by simply 
multiplying the coil current by the turns, thus: 

E 

Ml = If — ampere-turns 
R 


( 14 ) 



TABLE VI 
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D.C.C. 

Resistance Density, — 20° C. 





26.2 

15. 5 

12.6 

8.GC 

5.95 

4.10 

2.70 

1.82 

1.22 

0.806 

0.530 

0.318 

0.213 

0.139 

0.0907 

0.0592 

0.0385 

0.0250 

0.0160 

0,0102 

0.00662 

E.S.C. 





370 

266 

181 

127 

85.5 

57.0 

40.3 

26.7 

18.1 

11.9 

7.82 

0.18 

3.37 

2.20 

1.43 

0.957 

0.615 

0.370 

0,242 

0.157 

0. 102 

0.0665 

0.0417 

0.0271 

0.0173 

0.0110 

0.00704 

o . 





422 

300 

209 

140 

96.5 

64.0 

43.6 

29.5 

19.8 

13.0 

8.50 

5.01 

3.64 

2.38 

1.54 

1.01 
0.657 
0.397 

0,263 

0.168 

0. 107 

0.0697 

0.0443 

0.0283 

0.0181 

0.0115 

0.00725 

xA 

K 



1,290 

895 

598 

410 

278 

184 

121 

79.6 

53.4 

34.9 
22.8 

14.9 
9.70 
0.20 

3.98 

2.48 

1.65 

1.07 

0.69 

05 

m 



1,510 

1,030 

704 

477 

313 

210 

138 

91.6 

60.0 

38.4 

25.4 

16.3 

10.5 
6.91 

4.38 

2.80 

1.78 

1.14 

0.731 

W 

s 

CO 

ec 

c 

xC 

OJ 

2;710 

1,740 

1,110 

721 

460 

293 

185 

116 

75.2 

47.3 

30.2 

19.0 

12.1 

7.66 

4.78 

3.01 

1.91 

1.23 

0.774 

0.477 

0,304 

0.194 

0,122 

0.078 

0.049 

0.0308 

0.0193 

0.0121 

0.00766 

D.C.C. 

Turn Density, 





3.020 
2,700 
2,310 

2.020 
1,750 
1,510 

1,260 

1,080 

910 

754 

625 

479 

399 

329 

271 

223 

183 

ISO 

121 

97.5 

80.0 

E.S.C. 





10,700 

8,700 

8,310 

7,360 

6,250 

5,280 

4,660 

3,900 

3,3.50 

2,780 

2.300 
1,910 

1,570 

1.300 
1,070 

895 

725 

553 

454 

372 

300 

250 

198 

162 

131 

105 

84.8 

D.S. or 

B.C. 





12,200 

10,900 

9,600 

8,120 

7.060 
5.920 

5,040 

4,300 

3,670 

3,030 

2,500 

2.060 

1,700 

1,400 

1,150 

940 

775 

592 

493 

397 

321 

262 

211 

170 

136 

110 

87.5 

cq 

a: 

W 
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27,500 

23,700 

20.400 

17.400 

14.400 

12,200 

10,100 

8,470 

6,930 

6,600 

4,710 

3,790 

3,100 

2,540 

2.050 

1,060 

1,330 

1,070 

862 



« 

70.100 
61,200 
4g.400 
39,800 

32.000 
20,300 

21.100 

17.000 
13,500 
10,700 

8,700 

0,900 

5,580 

4,420 

3,560 

2,820 

2,240 

1,780 

1,430 

1,150 

012 

718 

.572 

400 

360 

293 

232 

184 

146 

116 

92.2 

d 

d 

d 

c 

a 
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By substituting equation 12 into 14, ixe get the following formula: 

E 

-:Yi ampere- turns (15) 

X mEi 


This equation shows that for a given ivire size and fixed length of mean 
turn the ampere-turns of a coil are constant, regardless of the iengtli of 
winding or number of turns. 

The anipere-turns of a coil may also he expressed in terms of the 
wire diameter by substituting equation 13 into 14, thus: 




ampere-turns 
4pP^ ^ 


( 16 ) 


Coil Voltage. Formulas for coil woltage necessary to develop a 
given nuinl)er of ampere-turns may be obtained by solving equations 
14, 15, and 16. 

Wire Diameter. It is often necessary to compute the diameter of 
the wire with which a coil of given dimensions must W wound in order 
to have a certain resistance. This may be done approximately as 
follows: 

The wire diameter and number of turns are related to the net winding 
cross section thus 

= fwSu 
4 


This equation can he solved for N and the result substituted into equa- 
tion 13, gwing 

Q P^m^wfw 16 pP 

7rd^ ttcP 
1 4" 

Solving for d and simplifying, this equation can be written: 

d = 35.65 (17) 

^ R 

where d is in mils and p in microhm-inches. 

In using this equation it is necessary to e.stimate the winding space 
factor f ^^,, As/i(, does not change rapidly as d changes, a suitable value 
can be obtained f rom Tables V or VI ; if the value of /u> assumed does not 
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correspond closely enough to the value of d computed a nevr choice for 
may he made and the value d recomputed. The final choice of vrire 
size should be checked by computing the resistance by formula 12. 

The wire size may also be found, if is given and is known, by 
solving equation 15 for Ei and looking up the nearest corresponding wire 
size in Table II, thus: 




E 


(17a) 


62. Coil Problems 

Problem 1. A round coil which is to slip over a 1-in. round rod has 
an outside diameter of 2 J in. and a length of 3 in. If the winding is to 
be of the paper-section type, compute the number of turns of No. 28 wke 
which can be wound into the space available. 

Solution. The paper margin for No . 28 wire is, from Table IV, § in. ; 
hence, the net winding length will be 3 — 2 X § == 2f in. Referring 
to the data for core tubes on page 163 it will he seen that 0.045 in. must 
be allowed for the core tube, and from page 164 that the allowance for 
the cover will be 0.005 in.; hence, the net winding depth of the coil will 
be: 

2 - — 1 

- 0.045 - 0.005 = 0.700 in. 

The net winding space will, therefore, be 2f X 0.70 = 1.93 sq. in. From 
Table V the turn density for No. 28 enamel wire when wound in a round 
paper-section coil is 4,380. By means of equation 9 the turns may now 
be computed: 

N = = 1.93 X 4,380 = 8,450 turns 

Check: the turns per layer will be {h — 2pm) X n,- == 2| X 66 = 181. 
(rii is found by reference to Table lY.) The number of layers will he 
equal to : 

t -tt-t c __ 0.70 X 10^ 
d' 13.8 -h 1.5 

which we can call 46. Therefore, 

N = 46 X 181 - 8,320 turns 

Prohlem 2, Compute the space factor of the coil of Problem 1. 
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Solution. Using equation 5 (see Table Y for/tc) : 


tc + it 


= 0.552 


2 X i 


0.005 + 0.045^ 


= 0.552 X 0.9167 X 0.9334 = 0.472 

Check: Using the definition of space factor on page 162, we have: 

^ t^N V X 12.6^ X 10-® X 8,320 „ 

f = — U.4 dL 

^ 4ht 4 X 3 X 0.75 

Problem 3, Compute the resistance of the coil of Problem 1 at 20® C. 

Solution. The perimeter of the mean turn on this coil is : 

- 7r(1.0 + 2 X 0.045 + 0.70) = 5.61 in. 

and the resistance by equation 11 will be 

R = FmSu^Rc = 5.61 X 1.93 X 23.7 = 256 ohms 

where Rc is readfroro Table Y. If equation 12 is used the resistance will 
be: 

R = P^IfRi = 5.61 X 8,320 X 5.41 X lO-^^ = 252 ohms 
where Ri is read from Table II. 

Problem 4- Determine the ampere-turns of the coil of Problem 1 if it 
is supplied from a 50-volt supply. 

Solution. Using equation 15, the ampere-turns will be 

__ E 50 _ 

^ Prr,Ri ” 5.61 X 5.41 X 10^ "" 

If equation 14hs used the answer will be: 

E 50 

j\rj = AT- = 8,320 = 1.^50 


Problem o. A ^aper-section coil is to have a diameter of ^ in. inside 
of the core tube, an outside diameter of 2 in., and a length of 2 in. With 
what size of wire should it be wound if it is to develop 1,000 ampere- 
turns at 20 ® C. when supplied from a 12-volt source? 
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Solution. The winding depth will be 


t — it — tc 


(2 - I) 


- 0.045 - 0.005 = 0.513 in. 


And the perimeter of the mean turn will be 

7 r(| + 2 X 0.045 -1- 0.513) = 4.64 in. 

Using equation 17a the resistance Ri per inch of wire may be deter- 
mined, thus: 

rp 1 2 

R; = = 2.59 X 10~® ohm per inch 

‘ P„i\r/ 4.64 X 1,000 

Referring to Table II it will be seen that the nearest wire size is No. 25, 
which has a resistance of 2.698 X 10“^ ohm per inch. 

Check : The number of turns per layer will be (k — 2pm)ni = 1 f X 47 
= 82. The number of layers will be : 

t-U-t, 0.513 X 10® ^ 23 g 
d' + tp 19-4 + 2.2 

which we can call 24. The turns will therefore be 82 X 24 = 1,970, 
and the coil resistance will be (equation 12) : 

R - PmNRi = 4.64 X 1,970 X 2.698 X 10“^ = 24.6 ohms 

Therefore NI by equation 14 will be : 

E 12 

Efl AT — = 1 970 X — ” = 962 ampere-turns 
R 24.6 

This value is lower than the required 1,000 because No. 25 wire 
has slightly more resistance per inch than was desired. The next larger 
size of wire will produce considerably more than 1,000 ampere-turns. 

When a desired wire size is betw^een two gauge numbers the coil is 
sometimes wound with both sizes of wire, the length of each being chosen 
so as to get the desired resistance. This is usually done only wTen the 
larger sizes of wire are being used, where an error of one-half a gauge 
number will materially change the resistance. 

FrohleTn 6. Determine the wire size for a coil having the dimensions 
of that of Problem 5 if it is to have a resistance of 100 ohms at 20° C. 

Solution. The coil of Problem 5 is wound with No. 25 wire and has 
24.6 ohms resistance. If the resistance is to be changed to 100 ohms the 
resistance density must be four times as great; hence, by reference to 
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Table V, INo. 28 wire would be chosen because Rc for No. 28 is 23.7 while 
Rc for No. 25 is 5.94. This result can be determiaed approximately 
without reference to the tables because it is known that for an mcrease 
of three gauge numbers the cross section of a wire is reduced to one-half 
and hence the resistance density is quadrupled. 

However, if no previous knowledge of this particular coU was avail- 
able, the solution could not be made in this manner. The solution 
could then he worked out by means of equation 17: 

d= 35.65 

^ R 


where /„ would have to be estimated. By reference to Table V, a 
probable value of can be selected. Let us assume that we have 
picked the value 0.516 corresponding to No. 31 wire, then 


35.65 


#' 


0.6788 X 4.64 X 1.75 X 0.513 X 0.516 


100 


35.65 ^0.0146 


= 35.65 X 0.348 = 12.4 miL 


By reference to Table I it will be seen that this corresponds almc^t 
exactly to No. 28 bare wire, despite the fact that estimated space factor 
does not correspond to that for Ho. 28 wire. 


Check: Assume No, 28 enamel wire. The turns per layer will equal 
{h — 2pn)ni = if X 66 = 115 


The number of layers will he equal to : 

t-tt-tc 0.513 X 10® 
d' -hip ' 13.8 -f 1.5 


33.6, say 36 


Therefore N vdll equal 115 X 36 = 4,140 turns. The resistance by 
equation 12 will be : 


R = P,nNRi = 4.64 X 4,140 X 5.41 X 10"® = 104 ohnns 
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HEATING OF MAGNET COILS 

63. Temperature Rise of a Magnet Coil under Ideal Conditions 

The entire energy input to a magnet coil, as soon as the motion of 
the armature has ceased, is dissipated as heat. ThermaEy the magnet 
coil has two properties: the abihty to store energy due to an increase in 
temperature, and the ability to lose its stored heat energy from its 
external surfaces due to a temperature difference between these surfaces 
and the surrounding air. These two properties are known as the thermal 
capacity and heat-dissipation capacity, respeetiTely, and will be 
designated by C and K. 

If 6 equals the difference between the average coil temperature and 
the surrounding air, the instantaneous rate at which heat energy is 
absorbed by the thermal capacity of the coil will be C{d£fit), and the 
instantaneous rate at which heat energy is dissipated from the coil sur- 
faces will be K9. Starting with the coil at room temperature and 
applying a constant power of P watts we have the following: at the 
instant the power is first applied 6 will be zero and the total power input 
will be absorbed by the thermal capacity causing the coil temperature 
to rise at a rate equal to P/C degrees Centigrade per second; after the 
power has been applied for a long time the coil will have attained a 
constant temperature, making d0 / dt equal to zero, and the total power 
mput will be accounted for by the heat-dissipation capacity, making 6 
equal to P/X degrees Centigrade. Therefore, any time between these 
two limits the mstantaneous temperature difference will be given by the 
following equation : 

P = C^ + K9 ( 1 ) 

at 

where C{d6/di) is the part of the total power P watts absorbed by the 
thermal capacity, and K6 is tbe part dissipated by the coiL 

Eearranging, we ha,Ye 

P -K6 _^C 
d6 dt 
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or 


Integrating botli sides, we obtain 


- log* (P 
When ^ = 0, ^ = 0, and 

Snbstituting, we get 


JC 

K9) ~ ^ constant of integration 


- log* P = Cl 


log.(P-5:(?) 4-Iog*P 


or 


log/- 


-KQ K 
F 


Taking the antilogarithm of both sides, we have 


or 


and 


P- Kd=^ Pe 0* . 

+ ife =p(i - r5‘) 


.=|G 




( 2 ) 


When ^ ; e ^ will be zero and the final temperature rise will be 

P/K, which checks wdtli the result previously deduced. Likewise, if 
equation 2 is differentiated, we 
obtain 


de ^ p 
dt C ' 


(3) 






Q, ^ 

H'l 


1 

1 


lo.63^/ 

i 

i 

1 ^ 

f y 


Time , 

; Sec. 


which on substituting t == 0 gives 
ddjdt — FJCjj which also checks with jtxg. 1. Temperature rise-time curve of 
the previous deduction. Equation a coil under ideal conditions. 

2 is shown plotted below in Fig. 1, 

It is a simple exponential curve which approaches its final value P/K 
as an asymptote. The initial slope of the curve is P/C degrees Centi- 
grade per second. If the temperature were to continue to change at its 
initial rate the hnal temperature rise would be reached in a time equal 
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to (P/K)/{PJC) — C/K seconds. Actually in this time interval the 
temperature rise ivill be, by equation 2, 

Or, Id words, in a time equal to C/K seconds the temperature rise will 
be 63 per cent of its hnal value. The value CJK may he called the 
thermal time constant of the magnet coil system. 

The cooling equation for the magnet coil system may be obtained 
from equation 1 by making P equal to zero and noting that, when t = 
0, ^ df] thus: 

C^ + K9 
cit 

or 

K ^ dd 

— --dt — — 

c e 

Integrating both sides, we obtain 
K 

~ t — logcd + Cl, a constant of integration 

c 

When = 0, 0 = d/; therefore 


Cl loQ ^ 6j 

and 



(cooling curve) for a magnet coil under 

ideal conditions. where Bf is the cdil temperature at 

the instant the cooling starts, and 
CJK will be the time required for the coil system to cool to 37 per cent of 
its original temperature rise Bf. Equation 4 is shown plotted in Fig. 2. 
If we take the logarithm of both sides of equation 4 we will obtain 


log 6 = log 6f - —t 


( 5 ) 
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If this equation is plotted on serai-logarithmic paper it will l>e a 
straight line, having a negative slope of K/C and an intercept on the 
axes of ordinates of 6f. Equation 2 may also be plotted on seiiii-Ioga- 
rithmic paper if it is first subtracted from its asymptote (?/ = F/'K. 
Figure 3 shows equation 5 plotted on senii-logaritiimic paper. 

Practically, plotting on 
semi-logarithmic paper is 
advantageous, when analyz- 
ing this type of experimen- 
tal data, to determine how 
closely the data follow the 
exponential law and also the 
best mean value of the ex- 
ponent which can be used 
to represent the curve an- 
alytically - 

The foregoing discussion 
is confined specifically to 

cases where the coil may be considered as an isothermal body with a 
constant he at capacity and constant heat-dissipation capacity. Actually 
this condition never obtains; even though the heat is uniformly evolved 
throughout the coil structure it is necessary to have a temperature 
gradient in the coil in order that the heat released on the inside may 

flow to the outside and be dissipated by the 
external coil surfaces. The consequence of 
this is that actual heating curves of a magnet 
coil deviate more or less f rom the exponential 
curve based on the premises of constant power 
input and on an isothermal coil body. 


Fiq. 3. Cooling curve of Eig. 2 plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper (equation 5) for a particular 
magnet coil. 
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I llllllhlll l Actual Magnet Heating and 

Cooling Curves from the Ideal 


Fig. 4. Circuit for contin- 
uously measuring the tern- Before the results of the previous article 
perture of a coil winding, can be applied to actual temperatiire-rise prob- 
lems we must investigate how closely actual 
temperature-rise curves of magnets follow the simple exponential law. 
In order to do this, teraperatu re-rise data at constant power input on 
several magnets were tahen. The temperature rise of the coil was always 
taken as the difference between the average coil temperature determined 
by the resistance of the coil and the temperature of the surrounding air. 
The circuit used in making these measurements is shown in Fig. 4. This 
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is a simple Wheatstone bridge so arranged that it can be operated at 
about unity ratio with an impressed voltage sufficiently high that the 
magnet coil will receive the requisite power input. The w-attmeter W 
is arranged to read the power input to the coil, which is held constant by 
the input potentiometer. During a temperature run the bridge is main- 
tained continuously balanced by adjusting the rheostat arm, thereby 
enabling the resistance of the magnet coil arm to be read at predeter- 
mined time intervals. The magnet coil resistance is obtained by cor- 
recting the measured resistance of the magnet coil arm for the resistance 
of the wattmeter voltage and current coils - The resistance of the magnet 
coil at some known temperature can be determined by a bridge meas- 
urement after the cod is allowed to remain in a constant-temperature 
room for several hours with no power applied- The temperature rise of 
the coil may then be determined by making the proper reference to 
Table III, Chapter VI. 

Borne of the data of these experiments are shown plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper in Fig. 5. The curves of Fig. 5a are plotted for 
various constant power inputs to the paper-section coil for the magnet of 
Fig. la, Chapter III, the coil being suspended in the vertical position in 
still air. A picture of this coil is shown in Fig. 2b, Chapter YI. If the 
final values of average cod temperature rise dj are plotted against the 
power input as is done in Fig. 6, curve 1 , it wdl be seen that the relation- 
ship between these two variables is not linear and hence K equal to P/ 6/ 
is a function of the final temperature rise, increasing as the final tempera- 
ture rise increases. This is the natural thing to expect as the heat is 
dissipated from the coil surfaces by convection currents of air and by 
radiation. The ability of a surface to lose heat by natural convecting 
currents increases as the temperature rise increases and the abdity to 
radiate also increases with the temperature; hence the heat dissipated 
by the coil per unit rise in temperature wdl increase as the coil tempera- 
ture increases. This explains why the value of iT should increase as the 
temperature increases. 

The curves of Fig. 5c are for the same cod as those of Fig. 5a except 
that the cod is now encased by the iron magnet shell and plunger as 
illustrated in Fig. la. Chapter III. It wdl be seen that for the same 
power inputs the final temperature rise is the same and hence the 
values of K are the same. Apparently, because the coil has a small 
amount of clearance between itself and the surrounding iron, the air film 
so introduced makes the coil act, as far as heat dissipation is concerned, 
the same as if it were in open air. It will also be noticed that at the start 
of the heating period the curves have the same slope as those of Fig. 5a. 
This indicates that the effective thermal capacity is that of the coil only. 




Fig. 5. Temperatuxe-rise-time curves for various magnet coils plotted on semi- 
logaxithmic paper subtracting the actual temperature rise from the final tempera- 
ture rise, (0/-e) = L 

(a) Paper-section coil of magnet of Fig. lo, Chapter III, only (see Pig. 25, Chapter 
YI) cylindrical coil surface = 49.5 sq. in. 

(5) Ironclad magnet of Fig. In, Chapter III. Coil in good thermal contact with 
iron (high conductivity pottery compound between coil and iron). 

(c) Ironclad magnet of Fig. la, Chapter III. Coil in poor thermal contact with 
iron (air film between). 

(d) Horseshoe magnet of Problem 4, Chapter Y. Coils in poor thermal contact 
with iron. 2 coils: -J'' I.D .-2 0.D .-2 if" long, total cylindrical coil surface = 
62 sq. in. 
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As the heat ing progresses the slope of the cnrv'es becomes less, indicating 
that the tliermal capacity of the surrounding iron is becoming effective. 
The curves of Fig. 55 give the same data for the same magnet coil and 
surrounding iron shell as that of Fig. 5c, except that the air space between 
the coil and the surrounding shell has been filled by a high-conductivity 
potting compound. It will be observed that these curves exhibit the 
same characteristics as those of Fig. 5^ but show lower final temperature 
rises for the same power inputs. 

The curves in Fig. 5d show heating data on a horseshoe type of 
magnet where the paper-section coils are a loose fit on the steel pole 
core. It will be noticed that curve 16, for the coils only, shows about 
the same final temperature rise for the same powder input as does curve 14 
for the entire magnet, indicating that the heat-dissipation coefficient is 
only slightly affected by the iron. 

Summing up: (1) when considering the heating of a magnet coil 
only, one may safely assume that the heating follows the simple expo- 
nential law of equation 2, and the heat-dissipation constant used in this 
equation is a function of the final temperature rise ; (2) when the magnet 
coil is surrounded hy an iron shell or otherwise in contact with iron parts 
the final temperature rise will be the same as if the coil is in the open air 
provided that the coil is in poor thermal contact with the iron parts, as 
occurs when a paper-section coil is loosely fitted around a pole core or 
within a shell ; (3) wffien the magnet coil is surrounded by iron parts and 
is in good thermal contact with these parts, as occurs when a paper- 
section coil is potted or wffien a coil is wound on a brass bobbin which is a 
tight fit over iron parts, the ability to dissipate heat will be greater than 
in (2) above; (4) wffien a magnet coil is surrounded by iron parts the 
effective thermal capacity will be variable, starting at a value equal to 
the thermal capacity of the coil only and gradually increasing as the 
iron parts become w^armed.^ 

66. Heat-Dissipation Coefficients 

In Fig. 6 is plotted from the data of Fig. 5 the final temperature 
rise 6f as a function of the powder input. These curves are drawn to 
show that 6f is not a linear function of the pow'er input. When calcu- 
lating the heat-dissipating ability of a coil it is convenient to use a 

^ A way of handling tliis effect with fair accuracy would be to consider the coil 
itself as an isothermal body which loses its heat to another isothermal body (the iron 
parts) through the medium of a heat conductor betw’een the two bodies (the air film 
or compound between the coil and shell). The difficulty of this scheme is that the 
heat conductance of the air film, or compound will be somewhat indeterminate oviiig 
to the inaccuracy of estimating the clearance between the coil and shell. 
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factor called the heat-dissipation co- 
efficient , or the ^v^atts w’^hich can be 
dissipated per square inch of effectiv^e 
coil surface per degree Centigrade 
temperature difference hetween the 
average coil temperature and the 
surrounding air. This coefficient, as 
can be seen from Fig, Q, is a func- 
tion of the final temperature rise or 
the power input to the coil. In 
Fig. la this coefficient for varnish- 
impregnated, black-finish, enamel- 
wire, paper-section coils of normal 
proportions is shown plotted as a 
function of the power input per unit 
of effective heat-dissipating surface, 



10 20 30 40 50 

Power Input— Watts 


Fig. 6. Final coil tempera tiire-rise 
data of Fig. 5 plotted iisafmietkm of 
the power input. 



Figs. 7a and b. Heat dissipation c*ot‘ttieienl fur varnlsh-iiiipn^iiiia ted, hlaek-fmisli, 
enamel-wire, paper-section coils plotted as a function of: (<d the power input per 
square inch of effeetiwe coil radiating surface; {b^ the average teniperatiu’e rise. 
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while in Fig. 76 the same coefficient is plotted as a function of the final 
temperature rise . In general one of these two quantities will be specified 
in a practical problem and hence a proper value of h majr be chosen. 
When computing the efiectiye dissipating surface of a paper-section 
coil, only the cylindrical surface areas should be reckoned as the end 
surfaces are ineffective due to thermal insulating properties of the paper 
margin. For coils wound on brass bobbins the upper curves of Fig. 7a 
and h will be found to hold quite well, provided that the coils are impreg- 
nated with varnish and the bobbin is in good thermal contact with the 
iron parts. Under these conditions the entire coil surface should be 
considered effective. 


66. Final Temperature Else of a Coil in Terms of the Magnetomotive 
Force and Dimensions of the Coil 


When designing an electromagnet it is very convenient if the final 
temperature rise can he specified in terms of the coil magnetomotive 
force and dimensions. Using the notation of page 167, we have 


or 


p - == BfK = 2Bjh}iFm 

e 

^ 2khP„ 


( 6 ) 


where 2hPm, is the total cylindrical coil surface. By equation 13, 
Chapter TI, R may be expressed as follows : 


irCp 


The bare wire diameter d may he expressed in terms of the gross coil 
length h and over-all coil wall thickness i as follows : 


where / is space factor of the entire coil, 
above equation, we have 

htf 


Substituting this into the 


( 7 ) 


Substituting this value for R into equation 6 we get for the final tem- 
perature rise of the coil 





degrees Ceatigrade 


( 8 ) 
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In this equation Nl/h is the magneuc intensity of the coil winding, 
p is the resistiyity of the conductor material in ohm-inches at the 
final coil temperature, k is the heat-dissipation coefficient at the final coil 
temperature, and t is the gross coil thickness. If the coil is excited for 
only a fraction of the time equal to q, equation 8 will be modified to the 
following form: 



Equation 9 can housed only if the period of heating is small (not greater 
than about one-quarter) compared to the thermal time constant. Ilius a 
magnet hawing a thermal time constant of 1 hour cannot be considered 
as having an intermittent excitation if it has a continuous cycle of 2 hours 
on and 6 hours off. 


€7. Thermal Capacity 

The thermal capacity of a magnet coil can be easily computed f rom 
the data of Table I. As an example consider the coil on which the data 
of Tig, 5a were taken. This coil vreighs 3.33 lb. If w’e consider the 
entire weight to be made up of copper,^ the thermal capacity will be 
3.33 X 189 = 600 joules per degree Centigrade rise. This computed 
thermal capacity can be checked hy the data of Fig. 5a. Thus the slope 
of curve 1 is equal to log« 10.8/(66.5 X 60) == O.OOOSO. This slope, 
however, is equal to Kf C. The heat-dissipation coefficient h for this 
coil for the final temperature rise of 108® as showm on curve 1 will be 
found, by referring to the data of Fig. 75, to be 0.9075 watt per square 
inch per degree Centigrade temperature difference. Multiplying this hy 
the cylindrical coil area of 49,5 sq. in., K will equal 9.371 watt per degree 
Centigrade temperature difference. The thermal capacity C will there- 
fore be 0.371 ^ 0,0006 = 620 Joules per degree Centigrade rise. Col- 
umn (2) of Table II gives values of C computed as above for the various 
curves of Fig. 5a. It w^ill be noted that the values of C computed are 
substantially constant even though the slopes of the various curves are 
different. This is because the value of K varies as the temperature rise 
changes. The average of the four values of C listed in column (2) is 
603, which is very close to the computed value of 600. 

The effective thermal capacity of a magnet coil and the surrounding 
iron shell on the basis of using equation 2, how^ever, is more difficult to 

2 For relatively large coils very little error is introduced by considering the entire 
coil weight to consist of copper, a.s the weight of the paper and other insulation is 
relatively small; for small coils, however, the thermal capacity of the paper and 
insulation should be calculated separately. 
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estimate. If an ironclad magnet is designed witli heating as a limitation 
the effective thermal capacity of the iron will depend on whether the 
operation of the magnet is intermittent or continuous. If the magnet 
operation is intermittent the rate of heating will be high and there will be 
insufficient time for the thermal capacity of the iron parts to become 
effective as if the heating were continuous. Thus referring to Fig. 5, it 
will be seen that for the first 10 minutes of heating the slopes of curves 
9 and 5 are practically the same as the slope of curve 1. As the heating 


TABLE I 


Material 

Thermal 
Capacity, 
joules per 
lb. per 
deg. Cent. 

Density, 
lb. per 
cu. in. 

Material 

Thermal 
Capacity, 
joules per 
lb. per 
deg. Cent- 

Density, 
lb. per 
cu. in. 

Aluminum 

433 

0.093 

Paper and cotton 
insulation 

700 

0.035 

Copper 

ISO 

0.32 

Impregnating com- 
pound 

1090 

0.035 

Steel 

225 

0.28 

Paraffin 

1125 

0.029 

Brass 

200 

0.307 

Phenolic material 


0.0491 


progresses, however, the thermal capacity of the iron becomes eifective. 
This can be seen by noting that the curves of Figs. 5b and 5c become 
straight at about t ^ 20 minutes, the slopes of the straight part heing 
much less than that of curves of Fig. 5a. Using curve 5 between the 
time of 20 and 70 minutes the effective thermal capacity will be found to 
be 1;470 joules per degree Centigrade rise. Actually the iron of this 
magnet weighs 7.5 lb., which corresponds to a thermal capacity of 7.5 X 
225 = 1,690 joules per degree Centigrade rise. Subtracting from 1,470 
the thermal capacity of the coil * 550, we will obtain 920 joules per degree 
Centigrade rise as the effective thermal capacity of the iron. Thus the 
iron is (920 -f- 1,690) X 100 = 55 per cent effective. The reason that the 
iron is not lOO per cent effective is that its average temperature is con- 
siderably less than that of the coil and the thermal capacities here 
computed are based on the coil temperature. This difference in tem- 
perature is necessary in order that the heat will flow from the coil 
through the space betw-een the coil and the iron shell to the shell. As 

® The coil actually used in the magnet is slightly smaller than that of Eig. 5a- 
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the heat conductivity of the space between the coil wall and the shell is 
decreased the effective thermal capacity^ of the iron will decrease. Thus, 
if we use the data of curve 9, Fig. 5c, for the case where the coil is in poor 
thermal contact with the iron, the thermal capacity for the coil and iron 
will be found to be 1,320 between = 20 and 70 minutes, making the 
effective thermal capacity of the iron 1,320 ~ 550 = 770, and the 
effectiveness of the iron 770 -r- 1,690 — 46 per cent. In Table 11, 
columns (3), (4), and (5), are listed the effective thermal capacities of 
the entire magnet and the iron of the magnet computed as above for the 
various curves of Figs. 5b and c. It will be noted that, when the coil is 
in good thermal contact with the iron parts, these parts are about 55 
per cent effective, while if the coil is in poor thermal contact with the 
iron parts they are only about 45 per cent effectiA^e. These results are 
for the particular case where the iron completely surrounds the coil 
It appears, however, that CA^en in the horseshoe magnet, where the coil 
is not completely surrounded by the iron, the iron has about the same 
effectiveness. 

The effective thermal capacity of the iron just diseus.sed is not 
immediately effective, as Avas pointed out before. A study of Figs. 
5b and c shows that after a time equal to about one-third of the thermal 
time constant (20 minutes) it becomes effective. However, the degree 
of its effectiveness during the elapse of this interval is more difficult to 
determine . In Figs . 5b and c the iron is about 25 per cent effective (about 
one-half of its final effeetiA'eness) during this time interA'al, Avhile in 
Fig. 5d the iron is practically immediately effective at its final value. 
This difference in the effect weness of the iron during the initial time 
iiiterA^al is apparently dependent on the ratio of total iron thermal 
capacity to the total area of the coil dissipating surfaces. Thus for 
Figs. 55 and c there is 34 joules per degree Centigrade thermal capacity 
per square inch of coil surface, while for Fig. 5d there is only 8.75. 

Resume. When the thermal contact between the coil and iron is 
good the thermal capacity of iron may be taken as 55 per cent effectiAn> 
after a time of a])OUt one-third of the thermal time constant. If the 
thermal contact is poor it should be taken as 45 per cent effective. 
During the first part of the heating cycle for a duration of about one- 
third the thermal time constant the thermal capacity of iron may be 
taken at one-half its final effective value if the total thermal capacity 
of the ire)n jK‘r unit of coil heat -dissipating surface is about 30 joules 
per degree CtMitigrade per square inch; if it is as low as 8 jaiile.s per 
degree Tentigrade per square inch, the iron t hernial capacity may be 
taken equal to its final effective value. For utlu‘r values of this constant, 
proportional values of iron effectiveness can be chosen. 
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TABLE II 


Thermal Capacitt of Magnet of Fig. la, Chapter III 


(1) 

Power In- 
put, watts 

(2) 

Coil only 

(3) 

Coil and Sur- 
rounding Iron 

(4) 

Iron (Effective) 

(5) 

Per cent Effective- 
ness of Iron 


From. 

From data of 

1 From data of 

From data of 


data of 








Fig. 5a 

Fig. 56 

Fig. 5c 

Fig. 5b 

Fig. 5c 

Fig. 5b 

Fig. 5c 

40 

620 

1,470 

1,320 

920 

770 

55 

46 

30 

623 

1,500 

1,315 

950 

765 

56 

45 

20 

593 

1,4S0 

1,300 

930 

750 

55 

44 

10 

575 

1,490 

1,290 

940 

740 

56 

44 


Thermal Capacitt of Horseshoe Magn'Et of Problem 4, Chapter Y 


l>om 

data of From data of 
Fig. 5d, Fig. 5d, curve 14 
curve 16 

20 755 1,015 260 4S 


68. Calculation of Time-Temperature Rise Curve 
for an Ironclad Magnet 

As an example of the method of calculating the temperature rise as a 
function of time let it be desired to calculate for the ironclad magnet/ 
data for which are given below, the time required to reach a temperature 
rise (average for the coil) of 70° C. if the power input is maintained 
constant at 148 watts. 

Given : 

Magnet type, ironclad solenoid and plunger. 

Force, 3.5 lb. 

Stroke, 10 ia. 

Weight of copper coil, 2.141b. 

Weight of iron, including plunger, 4.24 lb. 

Weight of brass bobbin tube, 0.33 ib. 

Total coil surface. 82 sq. in. 

Tliernial contact between iron parts and shell may be considered good. 

■* This magnet is illustrated in Fig. 9, Chapter liX- 
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Solntion. Referring to Fig. 75, the heat-dissipation coefficient at a 
70’^ C. final temperature rise may be taken equal to 0.00755 from curve 1 
for good thermal contact. The heat-dissipation constant K ■will there- 
fore be 0.00755 X 82 = 0.618 vatt dissipation per degree Centigrade 
temperature difference between the average coil temperature and the 
surrounding air. The thermal capacity- of the copper coil will be 2. 14 X 
180 = 385, while that of the iron and brass will be 0.55 X 4.25 X 225 
+■0.55 X 0.33 X 200 = 525 + 36 = 561, assuming the iron and brass 
to be 55 per cent effective for the condition of good thermal contact with 



4 6 8 10 12 14 

Elapsed Time-Minutes 


Fia. 8. Computed and e.^peiimeiital temperature-rise- time cur\’es for the magnet 

of Art 68. 


the coil. The thermal time constant of the magnet will be equal to 
C/K = (385 + 561)/0.618 = 1,530 sec. or 25.5 minutes. The total iron 
thermal capacity per unit of coil dissipating surface will be (525/0.55)/ 
g2 = 11.7. If the suggestion of the last article for the first 8.5 minutes 
of heating (about one-third of the thermal time constant) is followed, 
the iron thermal capacity can be taken as 100 ~ 50 X (12 — 8)/ (30 — 8) 
= 91 per cent of its final effective value, or 0,91 X 561 = 511 joules per 
degree Centigrade rise. Substituting into equation 2, the heating equa- 
tion for the first 8.5 minutes will be 


or 




14S / _ A 

- 1 1 - 

< 1 = 

1 1 _ e 3S5-+5U 1 

K ^ 

/ 

0.618 ^ ' 

240(1 - 

^-0.000690t 

), [0 < i < 510] 
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After the elapse of the 8.5-nimute mterva.1 the heating equation will be 

0 . 618 ^^ ^ 

or 

e = 240(1 - [510 < i < =0] 

Substituting into these equations various values of t the temperature rise 
curve 1 of Tig- 8 will be obtained. Curve 2 of Fig. 8 was obtaiued by 
experiment on the actual magnet. The actual time required to produce 
an average coil temperature rise of 70“ C. is 9.75 minutes; the computed 
time is 8 45 minutes. This difference, though it may appear consider- 
able is not so bad considering that the solenoid and plunger magnet is of 
a ve’ry different shape from the magnets of Fig. 5. It is very long and 

narrow with an extremely thin coil wall. Because of the thin coil wall, 

the surface coil temperature is closer to the average coil temperature 
thau was assumed in Fig. 7, with the result that the heat-dissipation 
coefficient is greater than that given in Fig. 7. A more accurate solution 
to a problem, of tMs type can be obtained if a tliermal equivalent ciicuit 
based on the suggestion of footnote 1, page is used. 


PROBLEMS 

1. The suggested equivalent circuit of footnote I, page 1S4, may be represented 
bv the circuit of Fig. 9, where the condenser Ci represents the thermal capacity of 

the coil, the coadenser Cs the thermal capacity 
of the iron, Gi the thermal conductivity be- 
tween the coil and the iron, and the heat- 
dissipating capacity of the outer iron shell to 
the surrounding air. The constant power input 
to the coil is simulated by the constant current I 
flowing into the circuit- Derive an expression 
, ■ 1 4 for the voltage across (7i as a function of time 

no. 9. Bctr...! »! . o.mtmt ct I 

. then rewrite your answer in teims of theimal 

coil surromded by iron part s. i,,formation, in addi- 

tiou to that already contaiaed in Chapter VII, is necessary to use this circuit for 
temperature-rise problems. 


0 J 1 

V 

p — 

— ^ 




Ca <j 


Ans. 


pE^±JL 

KiK 


-4- 4 


K4 
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where 


- (^Ci + C 3 -h c, ± yl (ci + C3-+ <h I;) 

'2CxCz 


- 4 


(\CzKi 

Kt 


A2 


011 


012 




!Sl±Jil\ p 


«i — fla 


( 




+ A4 


02 -~ «1 


fl2 

KiCfii — aa) 


A4(fl2 - «l) 

2. The coil of the lifting magnet of Fig. 13, Chapter IV, is wound on a brass 
bobbin which is tightly fitted over the iron pole core. The length of the brass bobiJii» 
is 1-]^ in. If a constant power input of 40 watts to the coil is maintained, compile 
the final temperature rise. dns. By experiment, with a constant power input of 
40 watts, the final temperature rise is 83® C. 

3. If the field coil of the relay of Fig. 22, Chapter lY, is a paper-section coil 
wound for 120 volts,- determine the final temperature rise, if the coil is excited 
continuously as described. Ifote: It will be necessary to estimate the space factor 
of the coil, which may be done by the proper reference to Chapter VI. 

4- For how long may the magnet of Fig. 15, Chapter VIII, be excited with 100 
watts if the average temperature rise of the coil is not to exceed 70° C. The coil is 
of the paper-section which is in poor thermal contact with the iron parts. 

6. Calculate, by using the answer to Problem 1, the tempeiature-rise- time curves 
for the coil and iron parts of the magnet of Fig. 10, assuming the coil terminal voltage 
to beheld constant at 13.0 volts, and the room temperature constant at 2D° C. 



Fig. 10. Magnet designed for short time of excitation. 
D.\ta 


Coil resistance at 20° C 1 .t>t) ohm 

Total weight of all iron parts 1 tVi lb. 

Total weight of coil and bobbin 0.S2 lb. 
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The bobbin is fabricated from a br^ tube with Bakelite end flanges. The thermal 
contact between the coil and iron parts is poor. 

Dismssion. In order to solve the problem it will be necessary to determine the 
values of K 2 and K 4 of the thermal equivalent circuit. The value of (heat-dissi- 
pation capacity of the outer iron surfaces to the surrounding air) cannot be deter- 
mined from the data of the chapter. Reference should be made to “limdamentals 
of Electrical Design/' by A. D. Moore, McG-raw-Hill Book Co. 

The heat conductivity K 2 between the coil surface and the surroimding iron 
surfaces can be estimated if it is possible to predetermine the final temperature rise 
of the coil and iron parts. This may be done on the basis of the work of Art. 64, 
namely, that the final temperature rise of a coil in poor thermal contact with the iron 
is the same as it would be in the open air. By this assumption it will be possible to 
estimate the final coil temperature rise. This being known, the final iron temperature 
rise may be estimated on the basis of the statement in Art. 67, that the thermal 
capacity of the iron in poor thermal contact with the coil is only 46 per cent effective. 
This is equivalent to saying that the final iron temperature rise is 46 per cent that of 
the coil. The constant will then he Pf/Qc — Gi), where P/ is the final power 
transferred between the coil and iron surfaces, and 9c and di are the final temperature 
rises of the coil and iron, respectively. This equation can be solved hy trial and 
error as follows: Assume €c to be 215® C,; then 

469.5 13 ^ 

R = 1.66 X -7 . . ~ 3.06 ohms, and Pj - == 55.1 watts 

254.5 3.06 

The total surface of the coil is approximately 22 sq. in., therefore the final power dis- 
sipation per square inch of coil surface is 55.1 22 = 2.5 watts. Beferring now 

to Fig. 7a, the data of curve 2 may be extrapolated by assuming the curve to follow 



Fig. 11 . Experimental temperature-rise-time curves for the coil and shell of the 

magnet of Fig. 10. 

the last two points, or k = 0.007 + (0.0005 -r- 0.2) K (2.5 -0.6) = 6.01175. K will 
then be 22 X 0.01175 = 0.258, and the final temperature rise of the coil with refer- 
ence to the room temperature will be 55.1 -t- 0.258 = 214° C. As this checks with 
the original assumption it will be taken as correct. The final temperature rise of the 
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iron parts will be 214 X 6.4:6 = 99°C. The hea.^ condiietivity Kz between the coil 
and iron surfaces will therefore beP//S/ = 55.1/(214 — 99) = 0.48 "watt per degree 
Centigrade temperature difference. 

As the power input varies very considerably with time it will be nece^aiy to 
perform the ev'aliiation of the equations of Problem 1 in steps. For each step a 
constant powder input should be assumed; the length of each step should be so chosen 
that the constant power assumed does not differ too much from the extreme values 
of the actual power. 

The actual experimental tempera ture-rise-time curves for the coil and iron parts 
of this magnet for a constant impressed voltage of 13.0 volts are shovm in Pig. 11. 
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MAGNETIC FORCES 
69. Geaeral 

In Art. 34, Cha,pter III, it was shown that the mechanical energy 
made available by the motion of the armature or plunger of an electro- 
magnet can always be represented by an area on a suitably drawn flux 
linkage current loop, and that, if the displacement of the armature is 
made sufficiently small, the force at any particular position of the 
armature can he obtaiued as the quotient of the area by the displace- 
ment. This method of determining the force is not only theoretically 
correct, but also practically exact, as it takes into account all changes in 
stored energy, all leakage and fringing fluxes, and all losses due to hystere- 
sis. Unfortunately, the evaluation must generally be carried out 
graphically. "With certain simplifying assumptions, however, it is 
possible to derive analytical expressions covering particular special 
cases. It is the purpose of this chapter to derive these special formulas 
and to set forth, exactly, their limitations. 

70. Derivation of the General Magnetic Force Formula 

Consider a magnetic system, of a permeability greater than that of 
air, having two surfaces approaching each other as illustrated in Fig. la. 
Assume that all the flux passing between the surfaces links with all 
the turns of the exciting winding, and that the only change in the 
magnetic circuit with motion is in the gap between the surfaces under 
consideration.^ Suppose the magnetomotive force ^ to be increased 
from —Fd to the value Fi, thereby causing the flux to increase from zero 
to the value as shown by the line 0-1 of Fig. lb. During this process 
energy will be abstracted from the electric circuit and partially stored as 
magnetic energy and the rest dissipated as heat due to magnetic hystere- 
sis. Now let the surfaces approach each other by an infnitesimal dis- 

^ This restriction should be carefully noted; it removes from consideration for 
the time being magnets in 'which the motion canses the length of the iron part of the 
magnetic circuit to change, e.g., plunger magnets in general. 

^ The magnetomotive force —Fd is that required to reduce the residual flux to 
zero- 
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tance ds inches ^v^hile the flux is held constant at < 561 , as shown hy the 
line 1-2. During this motion mechanical work will be done entirely at 
the expense of the stored energy in the gap, and the magnetomotive force 
across the gap will be decreased hy dFa^ The same final state 2 (same 
final stored energy and same hysteresis loss) would have been reached if 
the motion had taken place first at point 0 and then the flux had been 
allowed to build up to the value <f>i as shown by the line 0-2. This 
process, however^ would have produced no mechanical work. There- 



Fig. Id. GcMK'ral ciiscof two 
h igh- pcrrneabiii ty surfaces 
approaching each other. 



Fig. 16. Flux-magnetonio- 
tive force locp for deriving 
the force fxUween the sur- 
faces of Fig. la based on 
constant flux during motion. 


fore, the area 0-1-2-0, which represents the difference in the energy 
abstracted from the electric circuit by process 0-1-2 and 0-2, must be 
equal to the mechanical work dWm joules performed during the motion 
1-2. The difference in magnetomotive force for any value of flux in 
steps 0-1 and 0-2 is entirely the decrease in the magnetomotive force 
(—dFa) required by the gap in the second position due to its increased 
permeance, and hence will be proportional to (f>. Therefore, dW^ will 
be equal to — and 


horee = — ~ = ~ ~ <^i ~ 7 ~ joules per inch 
ds ■ ds 


(I) 


For the air gap, = FaPay s^nd, since pi — 4)^ is eonstantj 

dFg _ 4>a dPg 

(h ds 

Substituting this iiiU) equation 1, we get 

Force = - 171 -q— == jotiles per men (2a) 

2 Fz ds 2 ds 
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As the jouie per inch is equal to 8.86 lb., equation 2a can be written 


Force = 4.43 F\ 


ds 


lb. 


(25) 


In this equation, according to the iimitations under which it was derived, 
Fa is the magnetomotive force across the air gap ^ in ampere-turns, and 
dPa/ds is the rate of change of the total air-gap permeance (air gap 
includes all paths for fringing and other fluxes which link with all the 
turns of the exciting coils) in webers per ampere-turn per inch. The 
force will, of course, be in the direction taken for in the term dFa/ds. 

If the system is capable of rotation instead of translation, equation 
2a is more useful if expressed in terms of torque, thus 

Torque = ~ joules per radian (3a) 

2 dd 

where dPa/d6 is the angular rate of change of the total air-gap permeance 
in webers per ampore-turn per radian; or, converting from joules per 
radian to pound-inches, we have 

dP 

Torque = 4.43 Fl lb-in. (Zh) 


These equations can be easily rewritten in terms of the magneto- 
motive force and permeance of the entire magnet system, as follows : For 
the entire magnet = (Fd 4* Fi)Pmy where is equal to the per- 
meance of the entire magnetic circuit, that is, both iron and air gap; 
and which is equal to <f>a, is the flux of the magnetic circuit. As 

+ *„dP. 

it Ft di 

And as the magnetomotive force across the iron must be constant, 
d(iPdH-Fi) _ dFg 
ds ds 


Substituting these into equation 1, we have ^ 

17’ ^ dPjfi ^ / rr I jp \2 * T * 1. 

lorce == 2 p" 2 '~ds 

* The total magnetomotive force across the air gap regardless of source, that is, 
whether it is derived from the exciting current or from the coercive magnetomotive 
force of the iron. 

In general this formula is more difficult to apply than formula 2 because the 
calculation of dPmJds is more difficult and uncertain than the evaluation of Fa and 
dPJd$, 
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where dP^/ds is taken for constant Likewise, formiila Za can be 
written 

1 cip 

Torque = - (Fd + Fi)^ ~~ joules per radian ' (-5) 

If the magnetic system consists of a permanent magnet, Fi will he zero 
and Fd will he the magnetomotive force necessary to demagnetize the 
permanent magnet. If the magnetic system consists of soft steel which 
requires negligible magnetomotive force to remove its residual flux, Fd 
will he zero and Fi will equal the magnetomotive force of the exciting 
coils. 

If in the above derivation it had been assumed 
that the magnetomotive force of the exciting coils 
was constant during the infinitesimal motion, the 
flux-magnetomotive force loop would have been 
changed to that shown in Fig. 2. Here, during 
the motion from 1 to 2, energy equal to the area 
is abstracted from the electric circuit. 

This energy equal to Fid4 is converted into stored Fig. 2. Tlux-magneto- 
magnetic energy, hysteresis loss, and mechanical motive force loop for de- 
work. The same final magnetic state would have I^twoen 

t. ij r .-L the surfaces of Fig. la 

beea reached, and the same hysteresis loss would ^onat^t mag- 

have occurred, had the motion taken place first at netomotive force during 
point 0 and then the magnetomotive force had motion, 

been allowed to build up from —Fd to Fi, line 
0~2-; but no mechanical work would have been done. Therefore, the 
sectioned area 0~l'-2--0 must be equal to the mechanical work dWm 
performed during the infinitesimal motion. 

If we neglect the second-order area 3— 1-2-3, dWm will equal —j^dF^ 
and we will arrive at force formulas already derived on the basis of 
constant flux during motion. 

If include the second-order area 3- 1-2-3, and assume the iron 
unsaturated,® dWm will equal \(Fd + where Fd is the magneto- 

® When the iron is unsa-tarated, the vertical displacement d4> between curves 
0-1 and 0-2 -will be proportional to E; hence, dWm = ^Fd4. TiinSj under these 
conditions, the energy abstracted from the electric circuit due to motion (with the 
magnetomotive force held constant) will be divided into two equal parts, one half 
increasing the stored energy of the magnet, the other half going into mechanical 
work. If the magnet is highly saturated this division of energy will no longer hold, 
but the mechanical force developed will be given by the same formula. The deriva- 
tion for this case must be carried out ^y treating the second-order area 3— 1—2— 3 
separately and noting that on evaluation it disappears. 
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motive force necessary to remove the residual flux and 

Force = i [Fa + Fi)^ joules per inch (6) 

ds 2 ds 

For the entire magnetic system 4> = + F {)Pm, and d<p/ ds = {Fa -\- 

Fi)(dPm/ds), it being remembered that (Fd + Fi) is constant during 
the motion. Substituting these relationships into equation 6, we get 

1 dP 

Force = - (Fa + Fi)* joules per inch 

2 ds 

which formula is identical with (4). 

It follows, therefore, in the case of attraction between magnetized 
surfaces that the instantaneous magnetic force will always be the same, 
regardless of whether the motion is carried out with the flux constant 
or the magnetomotive force constant.' 


Plunger Cross 
_^ection S sq. in. 
/ 


71. Loss of Force Occiirriag Wlien the Magnetic Circuit Changes in 
Places Other Than in the Air Gap tinder Consideration 

Wherever motion in the air gap under consideration introduces iron 
into the magnetic circuit which was previously unmagneti^ed, a loss in 

force will occur. As an illustration, con- 
sider the cylindrical plunger magnet 
shown in section in Tig. 3. 

When the plunger is moved an infini- 
tesimal distance ds (flux constant) , it has 
the effect of introducing into the magnetic 
circuit a volume of iron SdSj shown at 
section A-A^ which must be magnetized 
from zero to the maximum value of flux 
4rn^ This will cause the decrement in 
magnetomotive force {—dFa), Fig. la, to 
be less by the amount dFp = H^ds required to magnetize the length ds 
of the plunger. Hence the area of the loop dWm, will be less by the 
amount 



Fig. 3. Diagram for deriviag the 
loss in force that occurs when the 
magnetic circuit ehaages in places 
other than the air gap under con- 
sideration. 


® Whereas, for the same initial values, the instantaneous forces are equal, it does 
not f ollow that the total work done during a finite displacement will he the same under 
the two conditions of motion. Motion carried out under the condition of constant 
magnetomotive force will always yield more work than when carried out under the 
condition of constant flux, for the reason that the instantaneous force increases with 
the finite motion. 
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{dWr.) 


p *pm. ^ 

p = / dFpd^ = / {Hp,ds)d0 
Jq Jq 

= Hds I HpdB joules 
^0 


where Bm is the maximum plunger flux density occurring at sectioB A- A . 
The loss in force will be 


Loss in force 


(dW 

ds 




HpdB joules per iacii {7«) 


or converting from joules per inch to pounds, and from webers per 
square inch to Hlomawells per square inch, we have 


Loss in force = 8.86 X 10 ^ S I HpdB lb. 


•>'0 


(75) 


This loss is quite negligible in flat-faced plunger magnets in which 
the forces are large, but is appreciable in plunger magnets having low 
working forces, such as solenoid and plunger, types. To evaluate for- 
mula 7b the area behind the rising magnetization curve for the particular 
steel of the plimger must be determined graphically, or from the data of 
Fig, 14, Chapter II. 


72. Formulas for Magnetic Force in Special Cases 


In many magnetic systems where the geometry of the air-gap field is 
relatively simple, or where certain simplifying assumptions can safely be 
made, it is possible to derive simple analytical expressions for rate of 
change of permeance of the magnetic system with motion, thus enabling 
the general magnetic force formula \F'%{dPafds) 
to be put in a form which is convenient for ^ }— 

analytical use. Where this is not possible the 
general forniiila will have to be evaluated graphi- [41 


Pig. 4. Special case of 
force betw'een parallel 
plane surfaces approach^ 
ing each other. 


cally. In the following sections special forms of 
this force f ormula, to cov^er the more usual simple 
held configurations, will be developed. 

1. Parallel Plane Surfaces; Attractive Force 
Due to Flux Passing Ffonnally between Surfaces; 

Fringing Flux Heglected. Figure 4 shows the cross section of such a 
magnetic system comprising two plungers, the opposite faces of which 
are parallel and are free to move toward each other in a direction normal 
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to the faces. Using tke notation shown in the figure, the permeance 
of the air gap by equation 1, Chapter V, is 



Differentiating this expression with respect to the motion ds, we have 

dPa fdS dl 

ds V" ds 


A positive increment in I (increase in gap length) represents a nega- 
tive increment in displacement, in the sense that a positive displacement 
produces an output of mechanical work, hence dl =— ds. Substituting 
the above relations in the general magnetic force formula 2a, we have 


Force = I F® 


ds 


-1 

~2 


The flux density in the air gap will be 


B = 


Substituting this into the above force expression, we obtain 


Force = 


JB^S 

2ju 


joules per inch 


(8a) 


where B is the fiux density in the air gap in webers per square inch, S is 
the area of the air gap in square inches, and ^jl is the permeability of air in 
webers per ampere-turn in an inch cube. By changing B from webers 
per square inch to kilomaxwells per square inch, and making the proper 
numerical substitutions for the constants, we obtain the following more 
useful form: 

JB^S 

I’orce = — lb. (86) 


If the approaching surfaces are circular, as in the fliat-faced plunger 
magnet of Fig. la, Chapter III, equation Sh can he changed to the more 
convenient form 


Force = 


72.0 


22.^ 


lb. 


(8c) 


where ri is the radius of the circular surface in inches. 
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2. Coaxial Cylindrical Surfaces; Axial Force Dae to Radial Flax 
between Cylinders; Fringing Flax Neglected. Figure 5 shows a cross 
section of such, a magnetic system comprising a cylindrical plunger and a 
surrounding concentric cylindrical shell, the plunger being free to move 
along its axis. Using the notation shovn in the figure, the permeance 
of the air gap (neglecting fringing ’ and assuming g small compared to ri) 
by equation 15a, Chapter F, is . 


Pa = 


2tp, 


(- 1 ) 


19 


9 


Differentiating this expression with respect to the 
motion ds, we have . 




dP» 

cU 


■( 


2rn\ri ■+ 


ds 


Fig. 5. Special case 
of axial force pro- 
duced by coaxial cy- 
lindrical surfaces. 


Noting that dl = da, we will obtain on substituting in the general mag- 
netic force equation 2a 


_ 1 dFa 

-5'^- *- 


V(£ 




joules per inch (9a) 


This formula can be expressed in terms of the air-gap dux density, but 
no particular advantage is obtained. Substituting for the constants in 
the above equation, the following more useful form is' obtained : 


Force — 


l,125,OOOp 


lb. 


(9b) 


where the lineal dimensions can be in any units as any conversion factors 
cancel, and Fa is the magnetomotiv^e force across the air gap in ampere- 
turns. This formula will not apply before the plunger eaters the sur- 
rounding cylinder or after it is relatively close to the open end, because 
under either of these conditions the rate of change of air-gap permeance 
is different from that calculated on the basis of the simple radial field 
assumed above. 


" As long as plunger has entered the surrounding shell and is relatively far 
from the open eiul of the shell the fringing permeances are constant and hence do not 
sifFeet the force. 
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where Bp is the flux density in the plunger in kilomaxwells per square 
inch; neglecting fringing and leakage fluxes. Because the force in this 
type of magnet is relatively small the correction given by equation 7 
should he applied when Bp is high. 

3. Coaxial Cylindrical Surfaces; Torque 
about Axis of Cylinders Due to Radial Flux 
between Cylinders; Fringing Flux Neglected. 
Figure 6 shows a cross section' of such a mag- 
Fig. 6. Special case of i^etic system having an axial length the inner 
torque produced by coaxial cylindrical member being free to rotate about 
cylindrical surfaces. its axis. Using the notation shown in the figure, 
the permeance of both air gaps, in series (neg- 
lecting fringing),*^ will be given by equation 15a, Chapter Y, if we replace 
the 2t radians for the entire circumference by d radians; thus. 




" See footnote on page 203. 

® Radial leakage fiux between the plunger and outer shell in this type of magnet 
will (‘rente an additional force which can be conveniently calculated by equation 
20a. This force will usually be quite an appreciable part of the total force before 
the plunger enters the surrounding cylinder, that is, when the force due to the main 
cylindrical gap is small. 
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Diifferentiating tMs expression 'with r^pect to the rotation d9, we 
haTe 


dP^ 


tiS) 

% 


If this expression is substituted in the general magnetic torque 
equation (3a), we will obtain 


Torque 




4? 


F\ joules per radian 


(lOa) 


Substituting for the constants in the above equation, the folio-ring 
more useful form for the total torque is obtained; 




lb-in. 


(105) 



T 




where the lineal dimensions are in 
inches, and Fa is the magnetomotive 
force across both gaps together in 
ampere-turns. This formula is sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as 
formula 9a. 

4 . Coajdal Truncated Conical Sur- 
faces; Axial Force Due to Radial 

Flux between Cones; Fringing Flux „ ^ ^ ^ 

-»T 1 X ^ ^ ^ ^1 Fig* 7 . Social case of axial force 

Neglected. Figure 7 shoe's the cross truncated conical 

section of such a magnetic system surfaces, 

comprising a truncated conical plun- 
ger and a surrounding conical shell. Using the notation shown in 
the figure, the air-gap permeance (neglecting fringing)" will be, by 
equation 1, Chapter V, 


Force 

^ 'ilnct 



fa a 

Sm-r — ^ — __ 


P = 

X a 


V sin 


( 11 ) 


V cos a V^sin « 

where is the mean radius of the truncated section inserted in the shell. 
Differentiating this expression with respect to the motion ds, we have 

dPa _ 2'KfjLmra dV 

ds F"’ sin a- cos o ds 

’ 8ee footnote on page 203. 
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Notiag that = — ds, and suhstituting into the general magnetic force 
formula 2a, we have 


TT^mraFl 
sin a cos a 


joules per inch 


Substituting for the constants in the above equation, the following 
more useful form is obtained: 

mraFl 

Force = , „ „ (11^) 

1,125, 000 sm a cos a. 

where all the lineal dimensions can he in any units, as any conversion 
factors cancel, and Fa is the magnetomptive force across the air gap in 
ampere-turns. This force can also be expressed in terms of the flux 
density of the plunger, as follows: the total flux of the plunger (neglect- 
ing the fringing and leakage * fluxes) will he 


— F a-P a — 


g / -\r • N 

I F sm a j 

os oc \sin a / 


and the flux density in the fuU part of the plunger will be 


4> <f> 


= ^ = 


2ixTaF a 


^ S Trrl Frf COS o: Vsin a 
Substituting into equation lib, we have 


B\r\m cos t 


45.8raF^ sin « 


where Bp is in kilomaxwells per square inch. 

. When the plunger is at the end of its stroke (F 
will evaluate to 


Force = 


Blrf sin a cos a 
45.Smra 


lb. 


0), this equation 


(lid) 


When a is large (near 90°) the force in this type of magnet will be 
relatively small, and the correction given by equation 7 should be 
applied when Bp is large. 

5. Coaxial Full Conical Surfaces ; Axial Force Due to Radial Flux 
between Cones. Figure 8 shows the cross section of such a system com- 


* See footnote on page 204. 
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prising a full conical plunger and a suxroimding conical shell. TMs is, 
of course, a special case of the truncated conical plunger, and the force 
will he given by equation 11c. Using the notation of Fig. 8, the force 
will he 


Force = 


B^riri tan ot cos a 


45.8roF^ sin a I 

kV sin a 


( ri tana . V 

sm a ) 

y sin a J 


lb. 


where Bp is the flux density in the plunger due to the norma! flux 



Fig. 8. Special case of a?dal force produced by coaxial full conical surfaces 


between cones only, that is, the flux in the working gap 1 of Fig. S. 
Assuming that ra = ri/2, canceling, and simplifying, we have 


Force 


cos^ a 


22.9 I 1 


sin OL cos 




lb. 


This formula may-be simplified hy substituting for Bp in terms of the 
total flux between the conical surfaces. This flux will include that in the 
fringing path 2 besides that in the main path 1, and will be proportional 
to the sum of the permeances of paths 1 and 2. 


and 


Pi 


TTjuri / m 

y cos a Vsin a 


Y sin CL 


) 


/ Tx 

y cos a Vcos OL 



27r/ji(ri — jV sin a cos «)^y sin a 
V cos <x 


Pi + P2 = 


Pi + P2 = 


TJlVi 

V cos a 

V cos a 



( 12 ) 
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Letting B be tLe flux density in tlie plunger due to both the normal flux 
between cones and the fringing flux, we have 

— r sin a 


eoso! 2 n 


• sin OL eos a. 


Performing the long division indicated we will obtain the quotient, 

B V 1 . 

-E = <jos a sin a sin^ a cos^ a -f • • • 

JB ri 2 ri 


Ail terms beyond the second are negligibly small; hence, substituting 


= ^ 1 


• cos a sin ct 


in the force formula, we have 
Force = 


B^rl cos^ 


It is interesting to note that when a is made equal to zero the magnet 
becomes a flat-faced cylindrical plunger magnet and formula 12a 
becomes the same as formula 8c. 

5a. Coaxial Full Conical Surfaces; Total Axial Force Dae to Radial 
and Fringing Flux between Cones. The permeance of path 2 of the 
flux of Fig. 8 approaches infinity as F becomes zero, and hence produces 
a positive force, A force formula taking this into account may he 
derived by substituting directly into the general magnetic force 
formula 25, 

dP 

Force = 4.43^2 lb. 

as 


dPa/ds may he found from eq. (12) as follows: 


ds ds 


diPi+P^) 

dV 


n 

V cos a 


Isin^a] 


Substituting into equation 25, we have 


Force = 4.43 juttF^ 


n 

V cos a 
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TMs formula is slightly more optimistic than formula 12<2, because it 
takes into account the force produced by the fringing flux:. This correc- 
tion is the second term | sin^ ot. In general, unless a is^ large, formula 
12a is to be preferred as being more simple. 

6. Coaxial Cylmdrical and Conical Surfaces; Axial Force Due to 
Radial Eltix betvpeen Inner Cone and Outer Cylinder; Fringing Flur 
neglected. Figure 9 shows a cross 
section of such a magnetic system com- ^ ^ 

prising a truncated conical or tapered ^ 

plunger entering a surrounding cylin- ^ ^ 

drical shell. The permeance beWeeix * " 

the taper plunger and the surrounding — 

cylindrical shell may be computed ap- 

pro^mately as follows: Assume the Special case of axial force 

radial flux lines to follow circular paths produced by coaxial cj^liadrical and 
having their centers at the intersection conical surfaces, 

of the corresponding element of the 

cylinder and cone on the line A- A, Consider the annular flux path 
having an axial length of da: shown in cross section; the permeance of 
this path will be, by eq[uation 1, Chapter Y, 


2 tp , ( ri + sr 


assuming that the angle 6 is small. The permeance of the entire path 
will he (neglecting fringing) 

I (n + fl) 

_ yj—i— 9X. 


p /'po-i H-S 


dr = 




1 + g) edr 

e ex 


PerforiHiiig the intcgnitiori and substituting in the limits, we have 


0 I “1 1 

2(7-1 + S) , V tan eJ g e 

Pa = ttk — iog.-r- ^ -f T 

^ V tan e] 
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If e is small, as it generally is, we can assume tan 6 = e, and 


Pa = tai 


2(rx + g) 


9 


‘ 08 . <‘ 3 ) 


Differentiating this expression Tfritli respect to the motion ds, we 
obtain 


dPa ^dPa 
II' dV 


2tji 


H +g 


lev + g 2_ 

which on substituting in the general magnetic force formula 2a, will giye 


I 2 [ 7 - 1+9 1 

Force = - Fa - 3 - = x/i | — - 


ds 


6V i-g 2 J 


Fa joules per inch (13a) 


Changing from joules per inch to pounds, and substituting for the 
constants, we obtain 


Force = 


ri + g __ 1 
SV + g 2 . 


1,125,000 


lb. 


(135) 


Equation 136 can be expressed in terms of the plunger flux density 
(neglecting fringing and leakage ® fluxes) as follows : 

B, . 4 . W: . log, (^») + r - J F. 

^ Trrf Trrf rf L ^ J 

which on substituting into equation 135 will give 

n H- y __ 1 d2 

^eV-hg 2j , 

Force = . a /. . \ ^ i2 


11.45 


2(ri + g) 


6 




where J5p is in kilomaxwells per square inch. 

As the force in this type of magnet is generally small, the correction 
given hy equation 7a or 76 should be applied when is large. 

7. Wedge-Shaped Gap with Similarly Wedge-Shaped Plug or 
Aimature; Axial Force Due to Flux Crossing Series Gaps; Fringing 


« See footnote on page 204. 
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Fltix Neglected. Figure 10a sho-^ such a magnetic system. This 
system is almost identical “witli that of Fig. 7^ except that it comprise 
two similar gaps which are magnetically in series while that of Fig. 7 
can be considered as made up of gaps in parallel only. By the notation 
of Fig. 10a, the permeance, neglecting fringing, of both gaps in series 
will be 


- FsinaV 

jp^ ^ 

2 V cos a 

Differentiating this expression with respect 
to the motion dsy we have 

dPg ^ 

2V^ sin a cos a ds 

Noting that dY = — ds, and substituting into 
the general magnetic force formula 2a, we 
have 



Fig. 10a. Si>ecial case of 
axial force produced by 
wedge-shaped gap and simi- 
larly wedge-shaped arma- 
ture or plug. 




ixlmFl 


4^2 si 


Sm a cos a 


joules per inch 


(14a) 


Substituting for the constants in the above equation, the following 
more useful form is obtained : 


Force = 


ImFg 

14, 150, 000 sin a cos a 


lb. 


(145) 


where the lineal dimensions can be in any units, as they cancel, and Fa is 
the magnetomotive force across both air gaps in ampere-turns. 

Formula 14a may be expressed in terms of the flux density (neglect- 
ing fringing) in the magnet core, as follows: 


p ^"sillcV 

(p ^ PgFa ysin a / 

S ml 2niV cos o: 


which on substituting into equation 14a gives 
hn? cos a 


Force = 


jLt sm cx 


I T7 • \ 

I Y ^ j 

\siii « / 


~ joules per inch 


(14c) 
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Substituting for tlie constants and converting from joule per inck to 
pounds, we have 

_ cosaB^ 

Force == : To lb. (14c?) 


36.0 sin a ( F sin a I 

\sm a / 


where B is flux density in the section ml in kilomaxwells per square inch. 
When F = 0, equation 14d reduces to 


^ Im sin a cos a B^ „ 

Force — lb. 


(14e) 


When a is large and B high, the correction as given by equation 7a or 
7b should be applied. 

If the plug or armature in Fig. lOtiis rectangular, that is, <x equals 90°, 
equation 14a will reduce to the following : 

IFl 

Force = lb. ri5^ 

14,150, OOOg ^ ^ 

where g — F cos a is the radial length of the air gap. This formula is a 
modification of formula 9Z) and is subject to 
the same restrictions. 

If the armature is of circular section as 
shown in Fig. 106, formula 15 will apply if I is 

„ ^ , taken equal to the mean circumferential width 

JbiG. 106. bpecial case of xr 
a^cial force produced by the gap. 

cylindrical-shaped gap and If OH -Co axial Cylindrical Surfaces; 

cylindrical armature or plug. Radial Force Due Radial Flux between Cylin- 
ders; Fringing Fluxes Neglected. Such a 
system is produced in the fixed cylindrical gap 
of any sliding plunger magnet, because of the necessary tolerance in 
fit between the plunger and the tube it slides in. Figure 11a shows 





Fia. 116. 

Special case of radial force produced by non-coaxial cylindrical surfaces. 

a section through the axis of two eccentric plungers, and Fig. 116 a 
radial section. The radii of the inner and outer plunger are designated 
by Ti and respectively, and the eccentricity by d. 
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TTlie pcrineanee between the inner and outer surfaces will be, by 
equation Sc, of Art. 51, 

_ 2irul 


log, 




where a = (c^ — €p)/ 2 rir 2 , and c = r 2 — rj. 

The force = ^Fl{dPa/ds) will be, noting that d(d") —4- ds: 


Eadial force = 2 ^^® 


2.rpl 


r / 12 \ 12 

2 log( 1 +• a^l + 4* ly + 


Jl) 


(l6o) 


If the flux d’a of the radial gap is known, the force equation can be sim- 
plified by substituting 4>Q.l^a for thus: 


or 


Eadial force = ~ X ■ ) Joules per inch 

2 2 

27riila\j — h 1 
^ a 

^4 43. .2X10- ^ X 

1 2 W' 2 ' 

27rjila \ — [- 1 
^ a 


(Ub) 


(me) 


where (f>a is in kilomaxwells, /i is in kilomaxwells per ampere- turn in an 
inch cube, and the other dimensions are in inches. 


73. Effect of Air-Gap Fringing Fluxes on Force 

If a fringing flux is to produce force, the permeance of its patli iiiust 
change with motion; that is, dFf/ds ^ 0. Thus in the cylindrical 
plunger magnet of Fig. 5, as long as the end of the plunger has entered 
the surrounding shell and is not too close to the open end, the fringing 
path will remain unaltered with motion and no force will be devt^loped 
by the fringing flux. This, however, will not be the case when the 
plunger is just entering the shell, as the fringing flux is then being 
established. Likewise, at the end of the stroke the path of the fringing 
flux is changing. Where the fringing flux is shifting from one type of 
path to another its rate of change can often be best determined graphi- 
cally from a curve of fringing permeance. Where only the dimensions 
of the path are changing the rate of change can be determined by differ- 
entiating the fringing permcaiige formulas of Chapter 
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Consider the flat-faced plunger magnet illustrated in Fig. 17, Chap- 
ter Y. The total permeance of all flux paths is given by the equation 
of page 141 as follows: 

Fo = + ^7 + Fgb +■ FiSfl 


Of these separate permeances only Pi, Py, Pgfe change with the length 
of the working gap. The total magnetic pull on the plunger will be 
given by equation 2a 

1 2 

Since ds =— dg, we have 




, d f xrf 


dg I g 


+ 1.63(r-i-f|) 


-I- 2ri log, 


4(r2 — ri) 
■ng 


,2 J 


= -2 - 


1.63 2ri 


But, Fa ^ Bg Bg/\i] hence 
Force = 




2iu 


0.41^2 2g 

i 2 *” 

'irTi TTi 


The relative increase in force over that obtained when fringing fluxes 
are neglected is given by the terms 

7rri \ ri / 


As g/ri is small in w^ell-proportioned designs, this correction is usually 
neglected to be on the safe side. 

In a similar manner the effect of fringing and leakage fluxes can be 
found for other types of magnet. In general, where the main gap flux is 
large compared to the fringing flux, it is safe to neglect the effect of the 
fringing flux. 


74. Magnetic Force Formulas in Terms of Inductance 

The general magnetic force formula 4 of Art. 70 was derived on the 
premise that all the flux of the magnet linked with all the turns of the 
exciting winding and took into account the variable permeance of the 
iron. This was possible because the flux was assumed to remain con- 
stant during the infinitesimal motion and consequently no change in 
magnetomotive force occurred in that portion of the system having vari- 
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able reluctance. If one considers a magnetic system in which the flux is 
proportional to the current it is possible to derive a force formula, in 
terms of the rate of change of inductance of the S 3 ;^tem, which will take 
into account all leakage fluxes. This would occur approximately, in a 
system like that of Fig. 1, if the iron parts were magnetically soft and 
unsaturated so that most of the reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit would he in the air 
gap and hence not dependent on flux. Then 
a cycle may he passed through by taking 
the following steps: (1) the current 1 is 
increased from zero to its actual value Im 
amperes; (2) one element is moved an 
infinitesimal distance ds inches relative to 
the other element (e.g., the faces of the piuK-linkiige cairent 

magnetic cores of Fig. 1 would he moved joop for derWing the force in 
toward each other) with or without a change the general case where flux is 
in current; (3) the current is decreased to proportional to current, 
zero; and (4) the return motion is made. 

The flux-current loop will then have the form shown in Fig. 12, in 
which the sides 0-1 and 2-0 are separated by a vertical distance d{W4>) 
weher-turns representing the increment in flux linkage due to motion 
and proportional to the current 7. The mechanical energy derived 
from the motion 1-2, as represented by the inclosed area (including 
the second order infinitesimal 1-2-2') » will be 

dWrr^ joules (17a) 

and the reacting force in the direction of motion ds will he 

„ dWrn 1 r d{]S[(p)n . , - . . n 

Force = —-Im , joules per inch (l/oj 

2 as 

where is the increment in flux linkage due to motion, correspond- 

ing to the fixed current Im- 

Equation 175 cannot be converted to the form of equation 1, for 
the reason that the leakage flux, which is now taken into account, does 
not link with all the turns of the exciting winding and hence cannot 
be factored out of the expression {W<t>) which is now an entirety. How- 
ever, in any system where the flux linkage is directly proportional to the 
current, the linkage is 

N4> = LI w^eher-turns 

where 7 henries is the self -inductance of the circuit and depends only on 
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tke configuration of tke system. Substituting into equation 17& and 
remembering that c?(iV(^>),n 'was taken with constant, we have 

^ 1 d{LI)n l^^dL , ^ 

Force = r ~ ^ ^ joules per inch (17c) 

or 

dh 

Force = 4 .43 /| — lb. (I7d) 

In a system where rotation is possible the corresponding formula for 
torque will be 

dJj 

Torque = 4.43/^ — lb-in. (17e) 

d3 

These lorms are particularly applicable to alternating-current sys- 
tems, in which case they give average force or torque if the current is 
expressed in r.Da.s. amperes. 


76. Force on a Cunent-Cairying Conductor in an Independent 
Magnetic Field 

Figure 13a shows such a system in which a wire of length I is free 
to move in the direction shown. In the initial position, with zero 
current, there will be flux linkage with the current-carrying circuit owing 
to the independent magnetic field, as shown by point 0 on Fig. IZb. Now 



Fig. 13a. Fig. 136. 

Special case of the force produced on a current-carrying conductor by an independent 
magnetic field perpendicular to the conductor. 

allow the current through the current-carrying conductor to huild up 
from zero to in such a direction as to increase the flux linkage as shown 
by the line 0-1. During this step energy equal to the area 0~1-.A-0 is 
abstracted from the battery circuit and stored in the magnetic field of 
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the conductor. If the conductor is no’w moved tliroiigli a displacement 
dSj while the current is held constant, tke flux linkage iv'ill increase from 
1 to 2, and energy equal to the area will be abstracted from 

the electric circuit. If the current is now decreased to zero the flux 
linkage will fall along the line 2-3, and the stored energy of the circuit 
equal to the area 3~2 -jB- 3 will be returned to the battery circuit. The 
cycle is completed by returning the conductor to its original position, 
thereby causing the flux linkage to decrease to its original value along 
line 3-0. This step will involve no energy change because the current 
is zero. The net energy dWm abstracted from the battery circuit during 
the complete cycle is area C-1-2-3-0. This energy, which is equal to 
that abstracted from the electric circuit during the motion, must be 
directly converted into mechanical work as no other energy changes are 
involved - 

Therefore the mechanical force developed diirmg the infinitesimal 
motion ds will be 


Force = 


dWm 

ds 


ds 


joules per inch 


(18) 


If the flux linkage had remained constant during the motion, line 
1-4, zero energy would have been abstracted from the electric circuit 
by the motion, and the entire mechanical work dWm, equal to area 
0-1-4--3-0, would have been derived from energy pTe\iously stored by 
the electric circuit. Area 0-1— 4-3-0 differs from area 0-1-2-3-0 by 
area of the second order infinitesimal 4-1-2-4, and lienee, whether the 
current or the flux linkage is held constant during the infinitesimal mo- 
tion, dWm, will be the same, and force will be always given by equation 18. 

If the current is reversed the flux-linkage current loop will lie on the 
other side of the axis (O-U-2'^-3-0), and the mechanical work dW^ 
done during the motion will be negative and hence the direction of the 
force reversed. 

Another possibility, which is of considerable interest, is the case 
where no flux is created by the current of the electric circuit.^ T^hien 
this condition obtains, the flux-linkage current loop is shown by the area 
0-U-2"-3-0, which area will equal dWrm being obtained by direct 
conversion of the energy of the electric circuit. 

Letting B equal the perpendicular component of the flux density of 
the independent magnetic field, 

d{Nct>) = Bl ds 

® This eonditiaii is partially realized in some machines where compensating 
•windings are employed to neutralize the magnetomotive force of the armature or of 
the moving conductor. 
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and the force on the conductor in the direction of motion will be 

^ dWrr. Td(N<p) 

Force = , - , IBl joules per inch (19c) 

as as 

where I is the length in inches of the conductor mutualljr perpendicular 
to the direction of motion and of the field. Converting from joules per 
inch to pounds, and from webers per square inch to kdlomaxwells per 
square inch, we have 

Force == 8.86 X 10~U Bl lb. (196) 


76. Force on the Plunger of an Ironclad Solenoid 

Figure 14 shows a section through the ordinary type of ironclad 
solenoid and plunger magnet. In the upper half of the figure the dis- 
tribution of flux from the plunger passing through the current-carrying 



Fig. 14. Force produced on the plunger of an ironclad solenoid. 


turns of a coil is shown. It is assumed in the upper half of the figure 
that the coil space is fiUed with a solid copper conductor of one turn 
carrying i amperes per square inch uniformly distributed. 

Tbe axial force on an annulus of tbe copper conductor having a cross- 
sectional area drdx square inches is due to the reaction between the 
current of this annulus and the radial component of flux density at the 
center of its cross section. Special notice should he taken of the fact 
that this particular flux density is produced only hy currents in the 
section x of the coil. Hence the current through this annulus is inde- 
pendent of the flux density with which it reacts, and the f orce formula 
19a 

F = IBl 


The general magnetic force equation derived in Art. 70 cannot be applied 
directly here because tbe flux does not link with all the turns af the winding. In 
cases such as this the more general coordinates of the energy loop must be used, 
iinmely, flux linkage and current- This change in coordinates being made, the mag- 
netic cycle used in connection with Fig. 16 will apply, and it will be found that the 
mechanical energy dW-m derived by the motion with the flux linkage held constant 
will he , 

dWm = - i{N4)dr 
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applies. 1 is tlie curreat through the area drdx, B is the flux density as 
dehned abo've, and I is the length of the annulus. 

For the annulus in question: 

1 = idxdr 


B = 


d<Pr 

^T^rdx 


where is the radial component of leakage flux from 


I = 2irr 

h'orce on the annulus 


the plunger in the axial length dx. 
d4>r 


idxdr X 


2wrdx 


X 2rr == 


Total force on the copper coil = 2 / dr I dipr = iO ’2 ^i) f 

d<l)r is equal to the total leakage flux of the plunger, 

^0 

assuming the end of the plunger to be far enough away from the open 
end of the solenoid so that none of the plimger flux passes to the iron 
shell without passing across the coil. Also i(r 2 — ri) is the amperes 
per inch of axial length of coil and is therefore the magnetic intensity H 
of the solenoid. Hence, 

Force joules per inch (20a) 

where <^x is all the flux of the plunger that finally reaches the outer shell 
radially. 

Concerting from we hers to kilomaxwells and from joules p>er inch to 
pounds, this equation can be written 

Force = 8.86 X lb. (205) 

These equations are obtained in more useful form if they are expressed 
in terms of the flux of the plunger 4 instead of the leakage flux px. 
This flux, which is equal to that passing through the plunger at section 
A~Aj will include besides the leakage flux the flux that would exist 
in the plunger space in the absence of the plunger, namely iiHS, Equa- 
tion 20a can therefore be written 


Force = H{<i> ~ jiH8) = HSiBp — /iH) joules per ineli (20c) 

where Bp is the maximum plunger flux density occurring at section A- A . 

In this magnet, owing to the high plunger flux densities and relatively 
small forces involved, it is necessary to make a correction for the loss in 
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force due to the increase in length of the magnetized portion of the 
plunger and shell, which by equation 7a will be 

Loss of force 


•Ao 


B^dB 


There will, howeTOr, be a corresponding gain in front of the plunger, 
due to the decrease in length of this space, which will be 


Gain of force = 8 f HdB — 8 f 
Jq Jq 

Combining these with 20c, the net force is 


HlidH = - joules per inch 

Zi 


Force = HS{Bp — ixH) + ~ SfiB^ — 8 


/ Bp 


H^dB 


or ^ 

Force = S ^HBp — ^ fjLH^ ^ S joules per inch 


{20d) 


When the plunger is inserted far enough in the solenoid so that its 
flux and force have become constant due to saturation, the value of Bp, in 
the first term and in the limit of integration of the third term is prac- 
tically that corresponding to B = Nl/h on the magnetization curve 
for the plunger iron. In this case, all terms are a function of H and 
this magnetization curve. The last two terms together, for the ordinary 
soft-steel plunger and values of B suitable for fairly powerful magnets, 
are found to be about 15 per cent of the first term. Hence an approxi- 
mate value of force is 

Force = O.S^HBpS joules per inch (20e) 

or 

Force - 7.54 X 10~^BBp8 lb. (20/^^ 

where Bp is the maximum plunger flux density in kmax. per sq. in. 
In the case of a circular plunger 20/ can be conveniently v^ritten 

Force = 23.6 X lb. (20jy)ii 

“ This formula automatically takes into account all leakage flux from tie plunger 
provided that it finally reaches the outside shell by passing through the "winding. 
Likewise equatioa 20a will take account of the entire flux if 4 l includes all the flux 
passing through the wiading and finally reaching the shell radially. When the 
plunger nears the end of the solenoid the force will be reduced because part of the 
plunger flux will pass directly out of the hole without passing across the winding. 
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77. Graphical Evaluation of the General Magnetic Force Formula 
In many actual magnetic systems the general mapietic force formula 



or its corresponding forms cannot be evaluated a nal 3 T legally , because F®? 
the magnet OHIO tive fome across the air gap, is dependent on the satura- 
tion of the iron; and dPa/ds varies in such a complicated manner that it 
can be expressed onl}’' graphically. The stepped eylindricai plunger 
magnet of Fig. 15 is an example of such a si^steni. In this magnet the 



Fio. 15- Stepped-cj^Iindrical plunger magnet. 


force is derived not only from the cylindrical working gap but also from 
the radial leakage flux, and hence it will be necessary' to evaluate the 
force formula H<f> in addition. As the sum of these forces vill be xelativeh' 

small the correction of formula 7b, S J HpdB, must also be applied. 

In order to illustrate the method of evaluating these formulas 
graphically, let it be required to calculate the force -distance curve for 
the magnet of Fig. 15 from r = l|- in. to x = 0 in. for an exciting cur- 
rent of 0.8 ampere. This magnet is identical with that illustrated in 
Fig. la, Chapter III, with the exception that the end piece and the 
plunger have been changed. The material for ail the iron parts is S. A.E. 
10-20, j hard. The mean length and area for each part as determined 
from Fig. 15 are listed in Table I. 

In order to evaluate the force-distance curve it is necessary to obtain 
Fa,dPa/<lXj <f>z, and Fj, for several values of r in the interval fronir = l| in. 
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TABLE I 


Part No. 

Name 

Mean Area, sq. in. 

Effective Length, in. 

1 

Plunger 

1.35 

4i 


2 

Shell 

1.95 

Sf 


3 

End pieces 

2.50 

2 


4 

Fixed cylindrical gap 

„ 0.0031S X r X 1 ii-"X 2" 

Permeance — 

1 

= 0.362, say 0.9 to allow for leakage 


to X = 0 in. TEe permeance Fa of tke air gap is made up of two parts: 

the permeance of the working gap ; and Pi,, the permeance of the 
radial leakage path between the plunger and the shell . The value oi P^ is 
shown plotted in Fig. 166 and is obtained by plotting the solution of 
Problem 9, Chapter Y. As the value of Pl is constant, dPJdx will 
equal dP^/dx and may be obtained by graphically differentiating the 
Pv 3 curve. Graphical differentiation at the best is not a very accurate 
process, but here it is even less satisfactory than usual owing to the 
difficulty of drawing accurate tangents and to the error in drawing the 
original curve for P^ through points fairly widely separated. For this 
reason it is wise to differentiate wherever possible by analytical means. 
Thus between the limits 5 ; = 0.5 to x = 0.2, and x = 0.92 to 1.08, 
practically the only change in permeance of the working gap is due to 
the change in axial length of the opposite cylindrical faces. In this 
range the rate of change of permeance may be determined by differenti- 
ating formula 15a of Chapter Y. The computed values of P^ and 
dPw/dx are listed in columns 2 and 6, respectively, of Table II. 

The determination of F^, the magnetomotive force across the working 
air gap, is complicated by reason of the fact that it is necessary to deal 
with the radial leakage flux cpr. distributed along the entire length of the 
plunger in addition to the flux of the working gap ^u,. hy equation 1, 
Chapter IV, is equal to iPL(.Fz)m., where is the maximum mag- 

netomotive force across the path Pl,, and may be taken equal to 
[(3.5 — 0.68)/3.5]Fi^, = O.SOSFu,, where 0.805 is the part of the total 
winding length covered by the leakage path P^. As for the magneto- 
motive force drop that it produces, (f>L can as a convenient approxima- 
tion (according to Art. 46) be replaced by throughout the entire 
length of the plunger and shell covered by the leakage path Pl, In the 
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fixed cvlmdrical gap and iron end piece at tlmt end al of is effective, 
wh-ile in the part of the plunger and shell not covered by the leakage 
path Pi, and in the iron end piece at that end is zero effective. As an 
average it vdll be assumed that (f>L is § effective in the entire iron circuit 
and fixed cylindrical gap. Therefore the value of Fi to be taken 
in parallel with in computing is equal to f X 2 X 0.805Pi, “ 
0.268Fjr„ as listed in column 3, Table II. Pi is given by formuia 155 
of Chapter T : 






loge 


?’i + 9 
ri 


2 t X 3.19 X (3.5 ~ 0.68) 



65. 1 maxwells 

ampere-turn 


Column 4 gives the sum of these permeances, or the permeance which 
may be assumed in series with the entire iron circuit and fixed cylindrical 
gap in determining F^. 

The next step in determining Fw is to draw the magnetization curve 
for the entire iron circuit and fixed cylindrical air gap as shown in Fig. 16a. 
This is computed from the dimensions given in Table I and the mag- 
netization curve for iron sample 4 of Fig. 11a, Chapter II. The value of 
Fyy for any value of effective air-gap permeance (P^ ■+ 0.268Px) is 
obtained by finding the intersection between the magnetization curve 
and a line drawn from the exciting magnetomotive force (2,550 X 0.8 = 
2,040 ampere-turns) as an originwith a negative slope of (P® -+ 0-268Px) 
as shown in Fig. 16a. The magnetomotive force between this intersec- 
tion point and the origin, at 2,040 ampere-turns is Fts. The values of 
so obtained are listed in column. 5. In column 7 the force, due to the rate 
of change of permeance of the working gap computed as indicated from 
formula 25, is given. 

The force due to the radial leakage flux <^x is computed directly from 
formula 205, the value of if heing the magnetic intensity of the coil 
winding which is equal to the coil magnetomotive force divided by the 
coil length, (pi is computed directly from formula 1, Chapter IV, as 
indicated. Values of and the corresponding forces are listed in 
columns 8 and 9, respectively. 

The loss in force due to magnetizing the entering section of the 
plunger is computed from formula 7h and is listed in column 14. This is 

/ Bp 

HpdB, where Pp, the maximum 

plunger flux density, is listed in column 12 and is computed from columns 

8, 10, and 11 as shown. The / HpdB is evaluated from the data of 

Jo 
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Fig. 14:d, Chapter II, by adding Cnrv'e A to Curve B and subtracting 
Curve C, For values of above 100 kmax. per sq. in., curve A was 
extrapolated and Curve B was handled as suggested in Art. 28. The net 


_ Magnetization Curve of | 

Iron Parts arid Fixed Cyl ndrical Gap 


..^Permeance of Working I 
ir Gap Pw +“ Effective Leaka] 
— Upernieance 0.266 pLt 


200 400 600 800 lOOO 1200 1400 1600 1800 2000 2200 
Exciting Magnetmotive Force— Amp-turns 




Force by Expsrirnent 
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^ ' 1 
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\ 
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TO Distance from End of Plunger to Open End of Magnet =X Inches 

Fi Gs. 16a and 6. Curves and graph cal^ constru ction for graphically evaluating the 
force on the stepped-cylindrical plunger magnet of Fig. 15. 


pull on the plunger listed in column 15 is computed by adding the forces 
of columns 7 and 9 and subtracting the force of column Id. This force 
is shown plotted in Fig. 16&- As a final check on the accuracy and 
reliability of the calculations the experimental force-distance curve 
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TABLE II 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^ I . 


Permeance of 
Working 
Gap 

Permeance of 
Radial 

Leakage Path 
Which Maj 
Be Considered 
to Be in 
Parallel with 
the Main 
Working Gap 

Total Air- 
Path 

Permeance 
Effective in 
Determiriinc 
t::e 

acrosa the 
W'orking 
Gap 

M.m.f. of 
W'orking 
Gap 

Rate »jf 
Change of 
Permeance 
of Working 
Air Gap 

i 

Poicc j Had sal 

Derived f l.,eiikage 
from i Flux 

Wurkirig ^ 

Gap j 

i i xaso,i 

z 

Pm* 

0.26SP1 

-f 0.2(;8/^X, 

/V 

.//V 

v,4VX^^_^ 

/ 'I 

in. 

max. per a-t. 

max. per a-t. 

max. per a-t. 

u-t. 

max. 

— pers.n. 
a-t. 


IliiiX. 

1| 

20.8 

17.5 

38.3 

1.745 

34 

4,57 

45,700 

1| 

33 .9 



51 .4 

1.650 

€0 

7 . 90 

43,109 

1 

52 .4 



69.9 

1,525 

80 

8. 25 

39,900 


70 ,5 



94.0 

1,345 

103 

8 . 2€» 

35,200 


103.9 





121.4 

1,140 

ItiO 

9 20 

29,800 


141 ,9 



159.4 

920 

160 

6.00 

24,050 

0 

185.2 


' 

202.7 

750 

215 

5 . 35 

19, GOO 

1 

9 

10 

i 

11 i 

12 

13 

14 

15 

X 

Force 

Due to 
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obtained by* test on tte actual magnet of Eig. 15 is shown plotted in Fig. 
165. It will be noticed that this curve checks reasonably well as regards 
shape and magnitude with the computed one. 


PROBLEMS 

L. Compute the greatest force per square inch of surface that cam be obtained 
by the direct attraction between two magnetized surfaces of (a) soft iron, (6) ferro- 
cobalt, (c) ferronickel, (d) Permalloy. 

2 . Considering the rotating magnetic system of Fig. 6, is the torque limited by 
the saturation of the armature and pole pieces as the force of the magnetic system of 
Fig. 4 is? 

Compute (neglect the effect of fringing and leakage fluxes) for a soft-iron system 
like that of Fig. 6 the maximum torque that can be produced per inch of axial length 
of a 124n. diameter armature for the two following gap lengths: ia)g — | in.; (6)^ = 
iin. 

3 . (a) Derive force formula 20a, basing the derivation on the statements made in 
footnote 10, page 218. Hint: The flux linkage {N<p) produced by the entire radial 
component of leakage flux may be computed by the method of Art. 46 by considering 
only the permeance between the opposite cylindrical faces of the plunger and shell. 

(5) Derive force formula 20a directly from the general magnetic force formula 2. 

4 . Calculate a force-distance curve for the magnet of Fig. 15 between the limits 
a; = 1 in. and a; = | in. if the stepped cylindrical plunger is replaced by a tapered 
plunger, the taper (length m of Fig. 9) being ij in. long, and the diameter at the end 
of the taper being 1-^ in. Formula 136 may be used in calculating the force due to 
the taper section. When evaluating Fa of this formula all fringing permeances and 
the radial leakage permeance of the plunger must be taken into account. The 
magnetization curve of Fig. 16a will still be applicable, as the plunger change does not 

change the iron circuit materially. 

6 . By what percentage would the force on the stepped 
cylindrical plunger magnet of Fig. 15 be increased at a; == J 
in. if the magnet were made of annealed Swedish charcoal 
iron instead of S.A.E. 10-20 hard steel? 

6 . Figure 17 shows an iron pipe in a uniform magnetic 
field of B webers per square inch. The field inside the pipe, 
due to the external field, has a density of B' webers per square 
inch. Compute the force on a conductor at the center of the 
pipe carrying I amperes. Does the presence of current in 
the conductor produce a force on the pipe? If so, how much 
is this force? 

7 . Two coils carrying currents of h and amperes are so 
placed that their mutual inductance Lu can be changed by 
rotating the one coil relative to the other. Derive a formula 

for the torque between the coils. If the two coils are connected in series so that 
both carry the same current will the formula you have derived reduce to formula 
17? Demonstrate - 

8. Demonstrate that formula 11a will reduce to formula 9a if ot is made equal to 
'jr/2 radians. 



Fig. 17. Current-car- 
rying conductor en- 
cased in iron pipe in 
uniform magnetic field. 
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9. Compute the maximum possible radial force in the fixed (^liadrieal gap ctf the 
magnet of Fig. 15 if the plunger slides in if in. O. D. No. 22 B. A S. gMige (nominal 
wall thickness = 0.0254 in.) seamless brass tnbe. 

10. Same as Problem 9, except that the maximum possible radial force m the 
working gap (neglect fringing fluxes) at a; = 0 in. is to be computed. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRACTIVE MAGNETS: SELECTION 
OF BEST TYPE FOR A SPECIFIC DUTY 

78. (^aeral 

In general, disregarding any especially desirable mechanical features 
or requirements regarding speed of action, there is a particular type of 
magnet wMch will prove most economical (minimum -weight per inch.- 
pound of useful ^ work) for any definite ratio of force to stroke. Through- 
out this chapter it is assumed that the magnets under discussion are 
tractive magnets for fairly large values of work -which are to be operated 
continuously or intermittently on direct-current circuits of a given 
voltage with a given limitmg temperature rise. This excludes small 
magnets where mechanical adaptability and ease of fabrication may be 
prime requisites; fast-acting magnets, where the entire iron structure 
must be laminated, and where the power consumption must be increased 
far beyond the ordinary limitations of temperature rise for contmuous 
duty in order to produce speed of action; sensitive relays, where the 
ability to operate with reasonable speed on a very smaR power consump- 
tion is the design limitation; and alternating-current magnets which 
not only must be laminated but also are prohibitively uneconomical in 
their volt-ampere consumption for the larger sizes. 

79. Characteristics of Different Types of Tractive Magnets 

1. The Flat-Faced Armature Type. In Fig. 1 is shown a cross 
section of an ordinary circular lifting magnet, or flat-faced armature 
type, along "with its actual experimental force-distance curves.^ This 

1 The useful work of the magnet is defined as the product of the minimum force 
throughout an assigned stroke by that stroke. 

^This magnet is the same as that of Tig. 13, Chapter lY. The force-distance 
curve shown, and all the others shovn in Figs. 1 to 9 inclusive, are the actual experi- 
mental curves, showing the electromagnetic forces developed exclusive of friction. 
Friction was eliminated from the spring-balance readings by averaging the reading of 
the pull taken with the plunger rising and falling. 
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type of magnet is intended primarily to produce a large force througli a 
relatively short stroke. As generally constructed in the larger sizes it 
is made of cast steel and is used for lifting scrap iroiij sleet iroDj iron 
castings; and also as a holding magnet for magnetic ciutcles for shaft 
drives. It is characterized by laving a magnetic circuit of extremely 
short length and great sectional area with two working air gaps. These 
gaps, magnetically in series^ are meehanically in parallel, and hence 
produce a holding surface of large effective area. 

Ideally,® tie force in this type of magnet varies inversely with the gap 
length; practically, the variation Is slightly different, owing to the 
effects of magnetic leakage and iron saturation. The deviation between 



Fig. 1. Flat-faced lifting magnet and its force-stroke curves. 
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the actual and the ideal force law may be checked as follows : using the 
curve for rated I = 10 amperes, and taking the force of 1,100 lb. at €.€A- 
in. stroke as a nominal reference point, the dotted curve has been drawn 
following the inverse square law. The wude discrepancy between this 
and the experimental carves for the shorter strokes is due primarily to 
iron saturation wriich prevents the flux from rising in proportion to the 
decrease in the gap length and so reduces the force. This effect of 
saturation to limit the force is somewhat overcome by the change in the 
leakage field as the gap shortens. Thus at 0.01 -in, stroke the fiux of 
this particular magnet is about 17.5 percent more usefully^ employed than 
at O.Od-in. stroke. In other words, if there were no change in the 


* See equation 86, Ckapter VIII. 
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leakage field, with, motion ^ the force at 0.01-in. stroke would be only 
1,730 lb- instead of 2,550 lb. It will be noticed that at a lower current 
when the saturation is less marked (7—5 amperes) the force follows the 
inyerse square law more closely. The other curve shows the useful work 
plotted as a function of the stroke for the rated current of 10 amperes. 
This curve ordinarily has no particular significance for a lifting magnet, 
because the magnet is primarily intended merely to produce a force. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the maximum useful work of 
the magnet, considering it as a tractive magnet, is 46 in-lb. at a stroke of 
in. with rated current. As the magnet and armature weigh 22^ lb.,, 
this corresponds to 0.49 lb. per in-lb. of work. The temperature rise will 
be 73® C. with this current if the magnet is excited only half the time. 




Tig. 2. Horseshoe magnet and its force-stroke curves. 

(See data of Table I.) The high weight economy is obtained because 
of the short time of excitation. 

2. The Horseshoe Type. In Tig. 2 is shown a cross section of a 
horseshoe or bipolar type of magnet, along with its actual experimental 
force-distance curves.® This magnet is also of the flat-faced armature 
type, though it is not, in general, so economical, nor is it built in such 
large sizes, as the circular type of Tig, 1. It is often employed in small 
magnets because of its mechanical adaptability and the ease with which 
it can be constructed. By means of polar enlargements, so that the 

* See equation 27, Chapter Y, for the leakage coefficient for this magnet- Thus 
at ^ = 0.01 in.-, 1.08; at ^ = 0.04 in., v = 1.33. Therefore, other things 

remaining constant, the force would be (1.08 -r- 1.33)^ = 0.66 times as large if the 
leakage coefficient had not changed . 

^ This magnet is the same as that described in Problem 4, Chapter V. 
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flux densities in the various points of the magnetic circuit can l>e adjusted 
to their optimum values, it can l>e used, with fair weight economy, 
over a large range of force-stroke values. It is, therefore, a rather 
versatile type, and can serve as an alternative for many of the plun^r 
types, when mechanical details, such as a sliding plunger or a fixed 
cylindrical gap, are undesirable. 

Referring to the force-distance curve for the rated current of 0.4 
ampere, and using the force of 19 lb. at 0.125-in. stroke as a referemce 
value, the dashed curve, showing how the force should vary if it followed 
the inverse square law, was constructed. As in Fig. 1, the lack of 
agreement between these two curves can be explained by the effects of 
iron saturation and magnetic leakage. The curve labeled ^‘work’^ 
shows how the useful work of the magnet varies with the stroke. Thus, a 
maximum work of 2.4 in-lb. at rated current will be performed at a 
stroke of 0,1 in. 

As this magnet and armature weigh 7.0 Ih., the weight econom^^ is 
2.9 lb. per in-lb. of useful work. The temperature rise for continuous 
excitation with rated current is only 28® C. (see Table I). This weight 
economy is low and can be accounted for hy two facts : (1) The tem- 
perature rise is low, and if it w^ere increased the coil and pole core length 
could be shortened resulting not only in a decrease in W’eight but also 
in a decrease in magnetic leakage w'hich would increase the force and 
hence the useful 'work. (2) The magnet is small, and, in general the 
weight per unit of work decreases for all apparatus as the size increases. 
Yery frequently, this type, because of its mechanical adaptability and 
ease of construction, is applied to jobs where the ratio of force to stroke 
is not large, without taking the precaution of using polar enlargements. 
In these cases, because it is uneconomically employed, it will have an 
apparently poor weight economy. 

3. The Flat-Faced Plunger Type. In Fig. 3 are shown a cross- 
section view of a cylindrical flat-faced plunger magnet ® and its actual 
experimental force-distance curves. This type is adapted to produce, 
with economy, a relatively smaller force through a longer stroke than the 
flat-faced armature type. Its magnetic circuit is generally quite short 
and heavy and has only one working air gap. For the same cross section 
of iron as the flat-faced armature or horseshoe type, its air-gap permeance 
will increase only one-half as fast with decrease in gap length and hence 
will develop only one-half the force. However, as the magnetomotive 
force of the exciting coil is effective across one 'working gap, instead of 
two in series, it can develop this smaller force through twice the stroke. 


Thus magnet is the same as that of Fig. la, Chapter III. 
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Ideally, the force should vary iaversely as the square of the gap length; 
practically, as is shown by the dotted inverse square curve, based on a 
nominal force of 112 lb. at i^-in. stroke at rated I = 0.8 ampere, there 
is a wide divergence from the inverse square law. As before, this may 
be explained as the effects of iron saturation and magnetic leakage. 
However, if the curve for the smaller current is checked in this manner, 
it will be found to follow the ideal much more closely because of the 
lower saturation. 

The work curve shows that this particular magnet will perform at 
rated current a maximum work of 7 in-lb. at a stroke. As the 




Tig. 3. Flat-faced plunger magnet and its force-stroke curves. 

entire magnet weighs 10.5 lb., this corresponds to a w^eight economy of 
1.5 lb. per in-lb. of useful workJ 

4c. Conical-Faced Plunger Magnet. Figure 4 shows a 60° conical- 
faced plunger magnet* with its actual experimental force-distance 
curves. This type is identical with the flat-faced plunger magnet except 
that its economical range of usefulness extends over relatively smaller 
forces and longer strokes. This is due to the conical faces which cause 
the permeance of the working gap to increase less rapidly with motion, 
and hence decrease the force.® Its force-distance curves can be com- 
pared quantitatively to those for the flat-faced plunger magnet of Fig. 3 

’ TMs weight economy is low fox this type of magnet. The reason is that the 
magnet is an experimental one and was designed to take all types of plungers. 

8 This magnet is the same as that of Fig. 3 except that the flat-faced plungers have 
been replaced by coned ones. 

* See force-formula derivation of Sec. 5, Art. 72, Chapter VIII. 
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because they were taken experimentally on tlie same magriu^t by using a 
difTerent set of plungers. TlmSj referring to the figures,^ the flat -faced 
plunger magnet shows a iiiaxinium work of 7 In-lb. at while 

the same magnet with 60® eoiiical-faecd plungers has a maximuni work 
of 9 .5 in-lb. at a stroke of ^ in. This incres^e in maximuni work availa- 
ble is mostly due to the increase in magnetic and meeliaiiical efficacies.^® 
The w'eight economy of this magnet will therefore be higher; it is equal 
to 1.05 lb- per in-lb. of wwk. 

Ideally, these force-distance curves also should follow the inverse 
square law. However, for the reasons explained l>€fore, though they 
follow the ideal in general shape, they are wddely divergent from a real 
inverse square law. 

5. Cylindrical-Faced Plunger Magnet. Figure 5 illustratt^s a 

cylindrical-faced plunger magnet with its actual ex|K?rinieiital force- 
distance curves. This type is suitable for relatively longer strokes and 



Fig. 4. Conical-faced plunger magnet and its forced-stroke curves. 

smaller forces than the conieal-faced plunger magnet, or where a force- 
distance characteristic which is high at the beginning of the stroke and 
tapers off toward the end of the stroke is desired. The shape of the 
force-distance curve without the stop is explained as follows from the 
beginning of the stroke showmat x ~ 2 in., upto r = 1 1 in. , the plunger 
is outside the cylindrical shell and the permeance between the plunger 
end and the shell increases rapidly as x decreases. This produces a 
rate of change of permeance which increases as x decreases. When this 

See Arts. 35 and 36, Chapter III. 

'^This miignet :dso is the same as used for obtaining the daiu of Figs. 3 ami 4. 
ActUiilly it was built as illustrated in Fig. 5 with protruding iron shells at each end 
sous to lie uni versally adaptable to all the types illustrate'd from Fig. 3 to 8 iiieliisive. 
In the illustration t>f Figs. 3 and 4 it is shown as it would be nornially built. 

See force formulus 2a or 9a, Chapter VIII. 
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rate of ctange of periiieanee is multiplied by the square of the magneto- 
motive force between the plunger and shell a rising force-distance curve 
is produced,!* From the point where the plunger entel-s the shell until 
it commences to protrude from the other end, the distance rate of change 
of permeance is constant, and if the magnetomotive force between the 
plunger and shell were constant the force would be constant. This 
ideal condition is obtained for only a small part of this distance, from 
tox=|-in. Beyond this point the iron commences to 
saturate, and the magnetomotive force across the gap decreases, causing 
the force to fall off. When the stop is added the initial part of the curve 
yp ^ I in, is not materially changed. However, toward the end 
of the stroke the rate of change of permeance is rapidly increased because 



of the direct approach of the flat end surface of the plunger and the stop 
surface. This produces a force characteristic at the end of the stroke 
exactly the same as that of the flat-faced plunger magnet. The use of 
the stop is generally to be recommended in this type of magnet as it 
produces a large increase in magnetic efficacy and an increase in weight 
economy, and prevents the force-distance characteristic from falling off 
at the end of the stroke; sometimes, however, the stop is undesirable 
because of the residual force which will be produced. This, of course, 
can be partially eliminated hy placing a non-raagnetic washer between 
the plunger and the stop. 

This is not the complete story. A large portion (of the order of 25 per cent) 
of the force between x = 2 in. and z ^ 1 J in. is derived from the flnx of the plunger 
that leaks radially across the coil to the iron shell surrounding the coil. In this 
magnet this force is of the order of 2 lb. between a: = 2 in. and x = a^^d gradu- 

ally decreases to about 1 lb. at rr =0. See column 9 of Table II of Art. 77, page 225, 
for actual values of this force in the stepped cylindrical plunger magnet of Fig. 6. 
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The useful worlv-stroke curves sliow luaxiiiiiini usefiiF^ works of 
10.3 and 9.1 in-lb. occuiring at strokes of 1-| and l| in., respectivelY, 
for the magnet with and without the stopj corresponding to meight 
economies of 1.01 and 1. 13 lb. per in-lb. of work. 

6. Stepped Cylindrical Faced Plunger Magnet. The falling of of 
the force with the straight cylindrical plunger at about the middle of 
the stroke, due to the decrease in gap magnetomotive force as the iron 
saturates, as occurs in the force-distance curve of Fig. 5, can be mini- 
mized by increasing the rate of change of permeance between the 
cylindrical plunger and the shell as the stroke progresses. One simple 
way to do this is by stepping the cylindrical plunger as is illustrated in 
Fig. 6. The force-distance curves of Fig. G shovr exactly the effect 



Fig. 6. Stepped-cylindrical-faced plumg-er magnet and its foree-strole ciirves- 

that is obtained when the 1 -in .-diameter cylindrical plung:er of Fig. 5 is 
stepped up to 1^/^ in. (decreasing the radial gap length to one-half) for 
the last half of its length. As can be seen at r = f in., where the force 
due to the l-in.-diameter step is falling off, the curvature changes and 
the force commences to rise as x gets smaller owning to the 1 ^^-in. step 
entering the shell. Despite the larger-diameter plunger the force falls 
off again at r = -g- in., until at about a: = 0 the force again coniniences 
rising because of the step produced by the main body of the plunger 
coining close to the shell . This last dip could be eliminated by insert lug 

’ ^ 'the useful work curve for this magnet and the succeeding ones with similarly 
shaped force-distance curves is taken as the product of the least force throughout the 
stroke by the stroke; however, the actual plunger positions for the assigned stroke 
are taken so as to give the niaximum product. 
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another step at about -r = f in. When the stop is used the last dip is 
eliminated and a large sealing-in pull is obtained at the end of the stroke. 

The iiscTii! wo!*k-stroke curves show a maximum work of 9.5 in-lb. at 
a st roke of 1 1 in. for both the magnet -with and without the stop, giving a 
weight economy of 1.1 lb. per in-lb. of work. 

7, Taper Pitimger Magnet. It is obvious that, as the number of 
steps of the cylindrical plunger magnet is increased, the force (no stop) 
may be kept more constant throughout the useful stroke. The logical 
eonseciiienee of increasing the number of steps is to make the plunger 
taf:^red, thus getting the effect of an infinite number of steps. If the 
angle of the tap^r is chosen correctly, it is possible to get almost constant 
force. In Fig. 7, the magnets of Figs. 5 and 6 are shown with a tapered 



Fig. 7. Taper plunger magnet and its force-stroke cunres. 


piiioger. The force-distance curve for this magnet at rated current 
without the stop show^s practically constant force from x = 1 -I in. to 
a: = 0. The addition of the stop as before merely increases the pull at 
the end of the stroke and produces a high sealing-in pull. 

The usefiil-work-stroke curves show maximum work of 12.4 and 
11.5 in-ib. at strokes of l|- in. and 1^^ in., respectively, for the magnet 
with and without the stop. This corresponds to weight economies of 
0.77 and 0,88 lb. per in-lb. of work, respectively. 

It is sometimes possible to get an even more flat force-distance curve by com- 
bining the cylindrical and taper plungers. Thus if the cylindrical plunger of Fig. 5 
is allowed to remain a l-in. cylinder from the end for a length of | in. and then is 
tapered from 1 in. to in. in the next -Jf in. a force-distance curve which lies 
between 12 lb. maximum and 10 lb. minim-urn will be obtained from r = 1 J in. to 
a: = D. This will increase the useful work to ID X 1.25 = 12.5 in-lb., which is an 
II per cent increase. ITsually, however, such special plunger shapes are not war- 
ranted. 
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8. Tiuncated Conical Plnngex Magnet, if tlie eyliniiricMl slieli of 
the taper plunger magnet of Fig. 7 is made in tlie fonii of li reiiieiil sltel! 
liiiviiig the same angle of taper as the plunger, the so-nilleii tniiieated 
coiii(‘al magnet of Fig. 8 is obtained. This particular skapie uf working 
gap is tIi(*or(di<'ally idr^al for a long-stroke small forces magiiit as it makes 
the storcti energy of the ’working gap zero at the end position of slrt^ke 
and thereby makc's the gn^atest jx)SHihIe energ\" a\'aila!>le as liieciiaiiieal 
work. This eaii Ih‘ seen by noting that the exp:^ri mental foree-distaiiee 
curv€? of Ehg. 8 lias more area iinder it than any of the curves of Figs. 
5, 6, aad 7 for the same eurrent, and that the magnetic efficacy lias a 
high value of 0.52 (sec Table I). Also, the force can be suhstaii- 
tially constant over the greater part of the stroke. liefc!*ring to the 
force-distance curve, the hump at r == 1 in. could be flattened out and the 



Fig. 8. Truncated conical plunger magnet and its force-stroke ciin'es. 

force in the region of a- = in. increased by making the angle of the 
taper greater. As the rate of change of permeance of the working 
gap varies inversely as the square of the distance t, the decrease in 
force due to saturation, varying as the square of the gap iiiagnetoaiDtive 
force, niaj' Citsily be compensated for. In practice, howei-er, it is 
extremely difficult to realize an actual available force-distauee curve 
near that of Fig. 8. The reason for this is that if the two conical faces 
are sliglith" eccentric the friction toward the end of the stroke due to 
side puli of the plunger becomes excessively great. 

The iisefiikwork-stroke curve show's a aiaximum work of 12.6 in-lb. 
at a sti'oke of in. This corresponds to a weight economy of 0.S3 lb. 
per in-lb. of work. 

^®Se€ the f(>n*e formula derivation of Art. 72, page 205. 

III testing the magnet of Fig. S the net aviiiiable force as actually measured on a 
spring balance became zero at x — I in. 
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9. Ironclad Solenoid and Plunger or Leakage Fltnc Type. As was 

mentioned in footnote 13, the cylindrical plunger magnet and all similar 
long-stroke plunger magnets derive a considerable portion of then force 
from flux leaking radially from the plunger to the surrounding 
ftTxen it is desired to make a magnet with a relatively long stroke and 
small force, this type of force action must be resorted to for almost the 
entire length of the stroke. It is generally econornical to retain a taper 
plunger force action for the last portion of the stroke and thereby avoid 
extending the coil length. In Fig. 9 is illustrated an ironclad solenoid 
and plunger magnet employing the taper end for the last inch of^s^roke 
The experimental force-distance curve shows that from ® - Sj m. to 
r - lOi in. the force is practically constant. This is because the 
force “ 1 given by the equation F ocH^, where H, the magnetic mtensity 
of the solenoid winding is constant; and <#>, the flux of the plunger, has 
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Fig. 9. Ironclad solenoid and plunger magnet and its force-stroke < 


become eonstaat owing to saturation. In the region between a; = 0 and 
X = Zh in., tlie flux leaking from tlie plunger increases approximately 
as the*^ square of a;, for the reason that the radial leakage permeance 
between the plunger and the shell is proportional to r, and the efective 
magnetomoti've force also is proportional to x] thus the force increases 
as the square of x. At the end of the stroke when the taper end becomes 
effective the variation in force is determined almost entirely by the 
length and angle of the taper. In this type of magnet there are no 
magnetic limitations to the length of stroke. If desired the iron shell 
around the coil may be eliminated and the magnet becomes the ordinary 
solenoid with a soft-iron plunger. Where the stroke is very short this 
will result in a large increase in weight and power consumption; where 
the stroke is very long the difference is less marked. Hef erring to 
Table I, it is interesting to note the high values of magnetic an d mechani- 
cal efficacy obtainable with this type of magnet. The magnetic efficacy 


See force formula 20a, ilrt. 76, page 219. 
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of tills type I 'if magnet will increase toward unity (neglecting hysteresis) 

as ilie stroke is iiierea*sed. 

80. Shaping of the Force-Distance Characteristic 

In order to make an effective comparison of the efects of changing 
tiie shape of the working gap, the data of Table I were prepared. All 
these data obtained by actual measurement on the magnets listed 
and illustrated in Figs. 1 to 9 inclusive^® The only columns requiring 
special explanation in thi.s table are 8 and 9. Column 8, the ideal 
work available, was determined as outlined in Chapter III ; it represents 
the pz'odiiet of the nuiximiim flux leakage obtainable (leaving no gaps 
in the circuit) by the exciting current. Column 9 is the total area 
under the foree-distanee curve as plotted in Figs. 1 to 9. 

Examining the data of Table I, it is seen that the magnets have 
optimum forces and strokes that range from 1,400 lb. through 0.0S3 in., 
to 3.5 lb through 9 in. Looking at column 14, it is seen that this range 
of force and stroke can be obtained at a substantially uniformly high 
value of magnetic efficacy. If we further examine the limited range 
including magnets 4 to 12 which cover designs having the same tempera- 
ture rise conditions, and about the same value of useful w’-ork, it is seen 
that the weight economy is also substantially independent of the force 
anti stroke. 

In general, it may be stated that the magnetic efficacy and the 
weight economy are independent of the force and stroke in w-ell-designed 
magnets if the temperature-rise conditions and useful work are held 
constant. 

This is accomplished hy shaping the force-distance characteristic 
of the magnet to suit the particular useful force and stroke desired, so 
that a high magnetic efficacy, with the desired mechanical efficacy, is 
obtained. The force-distance characteristic can, within limits, be 
shaped at will by properly combining the three eleiMentary force-distance 
characteristics: (a) the inverse-square type obtained by the direct 
approach of the w-orking gap surfaces ; (5) the constant-force type, 
with the force falling off at the end of the stroke because of saturation, 
produced by increasing the area of the working gap surfaces only; 

» Magnet 3 is not illustrated. This magnet and also magnet 1 were designed by 
Dr. L. A.^ Ha 2 eltine at the time be was associated with the Department of Electrical 
Kngiiieering at Stevens Institute. Magnet 3 is illustrated on page 228 of ‘ ‘ Magnets ” 
by Charles R. UnderliilL 

» This excludes the leakage-flux type, the magnetic efficacy of which (neglecting 

bysferesis) approaches unity as the stroke is incxeased. 
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(c) the truly ecnstaiit-force type usbg the . Ylag- 

iiets 1, and 4 are entirely of type {a); magnets 6 anil 8 are eiiiirely 
of type (5); niagiiot 13 is entirely of type (c), ext^ept at the rery end of 
its stroke; magnets 3, 5y 7, 9, IGj 11 , and 12 are eoiiibinatioii^" of ty|M^s 
(a) and (h), and of these magnets 7, 9., 10, 11, and 12 have a small 
proportion of type (c). 

81. Index Humber — Choice of Magnet Type for Any Particular Force 

and Stroke 

It is quite apparent from a study of Table I and tlie diseassicjii of tlip 
last article that, if one is to design an elhcieiit iiingiiet (higli wriglit 
economy), the type of worhing-gap surface must be correctly diosen for 
the particular force and stroke. 

In general, a long-stroke magnet x\dli be long and a short-stroke 
magnet short; a large-force magnet will be large in diameter and a small- 
force magnet small in diameter, if they are to l>€ of economical desigiL 
Thus, the square root of the force is proportional to the diameter and the 
stroke is propoidioiial to the length. The ratio of these two quantities., 
namely 'vvill be an Indication of the shape of the magnet; it is 

called the index number.-^ Experience shows that the index riumter 
forms a logical basis for determining the proper type of nmgnet for 
maximum weight economy. Column 17, Table I, gives the index 
numbers for the various magnets discussed so far. 

In order quantitatively to correlate weight economy with magnet 
type and index number, the graph of Fig. 10 has been prepared.^® 
This graph shows the weight economy for each of seven tvp.^s of magnet 
as a function of the index number. The data were obtained hy com- 
puting a series of designs for each type covering a range of index numbcTS. 
The actual designs were carried out in such a manner that each magnet, 
except those of the horseshoe type, performed approximately tlie same 
maxinmm useful work (10 in-lb.) at its rated stroke with the same final 
temperature rise (70® C.) for continuous exeitatioo,. The actual weight 
economies shown on the graph, for these types, apply only for niagiiets 
rated at about 10 iii-lb. 

In choosing the magnet types, it was necessary to takt* only a suffi- 
cient number to cover the range of useful index iiuml>c^rs with a high 
weight economy- Also, some types which would ap|Kw from their 

2 This term and ooiicept were iiitruducetl bv Dr. L. A. Hart It me, a-'nT.t-rly head 
of the Department td Kleetrical Enjz:iueeriiiji at Stevens Institute. 

22 The work of eoiiipiiting the various lieisigms ami eorrt'lating I him was curried 
out by several graduate students under the supervision of the author. 
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force-stroke cliaracteristics and their other characteristics as tabulated 
in Table I to be almost ideal have been omitted because of practical 
reasons. Tiius, the truncated conical plunger magnet is the most effi- 
cient listed, but practically, if the plunger is not very carefully centered 
with reference to the conical end piece, the side pull toward the end of 
the stroke is prohibitive. The cylindrical and stepped cylindrical 
plunger types have been omitted because the taper plunger type, by 
altering the angle and diameter of the tapered part, can be made to give 
the performance of the other twu with a greater degree of flexibility. 
The horseshoe type of magnet is more involved than the others because 



Index Number 


Fiq. 10. Comparison of the weight economies of various types of tractive magnets. 

one more variable enters into its design. This additional variable is the 
polar enlargement. In the other types, in order to maintain a high 
weight economy as the index number is decreased, the shape of the pole 
faces is changed so as to keep the force as uniform as possible over the 
longer stroke. In the horseshoe magnet, this same effect is obtained by 
changing the polar enlargements. Thus a horseshoe magnet with a 
low index should have big polar enlargements, and one with a high index 
number should have no polar enlargements. In this manner a fair 
weight economy can be maintained over a wide range of index numbers. 
In Fig. 10 are shown the weight economies of horseshoe magnets wdth 
optimum polar enlargements, as a function of the index number. 
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Becauirie this type of magnet is not gi^r.ern’-y built fcsr as much wmk as 
the other types, the data have been computed for a constant iimfiil work 
of 1 in-lb. instead of 10. The temperature rise for eontinijoiis excitation 
has been kept at 70® C. 

Although the seven types eh(^n for the graf^i oi Fig. Ill will gener- 
ally he suitable for mcBt designs, it will often be desirable when sf^ial 
force-distance characteristics are to foe obtained to com bine some of the 
types or to use a cylindrical type. 

Referring now to Fig. 10, the tabulation of the range of 

index mimfoere economically covered by each typc^ may he made: 

TABLE II 


Best Nragiiet Type 

1 

In«k‘x Number Range j 

As an Alternate Ty|“M‘ 

Flat-faced anuatiire 

.AI>ove 350 j 

The horsfsIuM' may Im» 

Flat-faced plunger 

m) to 62 I 

used N'twiivH iiidfx 

Conical-faced plunger 45° i 

62 to 14 1 

nimibers of i,(KK) to 10 

Tapered plunger 

UtoO.S 1 


Leakage flux 

Mow 0.8 I 

1 



The bO® conical plunger has been left out of the tabulation because its 
apparent range of niaxinuim economy is limited. Actually it can be 
used with good results in the range of index numbers from about 5 to 2€. 

It should be remembered that the data of Fig. 10 and Table II are 
to be used only as a guide in selecting the proper type and that practical 
considerations such as ease of building or the preference of the designer 
in regard to mechanical details may modify the choice. If speed of 
action is any consideration, care must be exerciscKi w’hen choosing either 
the taper plunger or leakage-flux type to see that the mechanical efficacy 
is not made too high. Magnets designied especially with regard tj,,* tlieir 
speed of action will be considered in detail in Chapter XII. 

82. Effect of Temperature Rise and Rated Work on the 
Weight Economy 

Increased allowable temperature rise of a magnet , though it dex^s 
not decrease the necessary cross section of the iron, will decrease the 
space necessary for the coil, w'hich will generally allow a reduction in the 
length of the iron circuit to be made. This results in a reduction in 
weight and an increase in weight economy. Thus, referring to Table I, 
the low w'eight economy of magnet 2 is partly due to its low temperature 
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rise of 28® € wliile the high weight ecoaomy of magnets 1, 3, and 13 is 
partly due to their high temperature rise (70° C. with a short period of 
exeitatioii). In general, unless power consumption is a prime considera- 
tion, a magnet should designed for a temperature rise as high as 
standard practice will pc^rmit for the materials used. Where a magnet 
is ustni iutermitiently, the peak cyclic temperature rise should be 
chosen as above. 

In magnets, as with all other machinery, the weight per unit of work 
performed decreases as the capacity of the machine increases. Thus, 
the fact that magnet 3 has four times the w^eight economy of magnet 5 is 
due primarily to its large rated w'ork of 17 0 in-lb. as compared to 9.5 in-lb. 
for magnet 5. Likewise, t he lower weight economy of the horseshoe type 
as compared to the others of Fig. 10 is partly due to their smaller size. 
This fact should be kept in mind when using the weight economies given 
in Fig. 10. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Figure 11 shows a desired force-stroke characteristic. Sketch a suitable type 
of mtigaet, showing in detail the type of pole faces necessary to produce the rise in 
force at the end. Give approximate dimensions for the pole faces based on mag- 
netic values which are reasonable. 



Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 


Fiiiiure 12 show.s a desired force-stroke characteristic. Sketch a suitable type 
of magnet, showing iiiiietail the type of pole face necessary. Explain why the type 
of pole face you have selected should give the desired results. 

3. Same as Problem 2, referring to Figj. 13. 

4. Same as Problem 2, referring to Fig. 14. 
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DESIGN OF TRACTI?E MAGNETS: DESIGN PROCEDURE: 
aiDSTRATITE DESIGNS 

83. General 

It is essential for the designing: engini^er to have some general rules 
and fixed standards to guide hdra in liis work. In the field of electrical- 
machine design this resolves itself into a compilation of physieal laws 
go\'erning the operation of the particular machine plus eiiipiriral rules 
derived from experience in designing and building many similar devices. 
The empirical rules will set economical design limits for flux aiidcurmit 
densities and for the proportions of the magnet. These laws and 
rules plus the natural intuition and feeling of any experienced designer 
will generally result in a suitable design. The first design so obtained 
is usually referred to as a preliminary design. This preliminary design 
must first be modified in order to accommodate stock sizes, and must 
then be subjected to the inverse process; i.e., upon the basis of the 
dimensions, winding data, etc., the performance characteristics of the 
magnet must be computed. These characteristics will indude, besides 
the force-stroke curve and temperature rise, a check to deternune how 
closely to the optimum the materials of the magnet are being worked 
at the rated stroke and current, and under certain conditions the maxi- 
mum time of continuous excitation allowable, or tlie residual force that 
may occur. If the results of the calculations are satisfactory, tlie di^sign 
may be considered finished. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth the criterion for optimum 
economy, the fundamental physical re!aticn.*^]:ips governing the ch^sigii 
of tractive magnets, the method, whereby these relatioiisiiips oiay be put 
together to obtain a suitable preliminary design, detailed empirical 
information suitable for choosing design values which would otherwise 
have to be obtained by laborious cut-and-try metliods, and examples cd 
actual design calculations for each magnet type. 

The design procedure and details will be worked out for only the >ix 
types of magnets covered in Table II of Chapter hX. It will he assuiiied 
that a suitable type of magnet has alreadv^ been selected by tlie metliod 
outlined in Art. 81, and that there are no special requirements regarding 
speed of action. 
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84. Fimdamentai Physical Relationships Gavernmg the Design of 
Tractive Magnets — Generalized Scheme for Design 

1. Physical Relationsliips. For the pnrpose of illustrating the 
symbols used in this article and a practical 'mechanical form of con- 
struction, a typical fiatr-faced cylindrical-plunger magnet is shown in 
Fig. 1. The cylindrical shape is chosen for the purposes of discussion 
because it is simpler to formulate than a square or rectangular shape 
and is the type generally employed unless special considerations, such 


Fixed Cylindrical 
^Gap 

jJVlovable. Plunger 
Tree sliding fit in 
Jbrass tube. 



Path of nrears' flux 
line through iron. 
Length of iron path: 


a 

Coil SpaceTactor, 

Sjj _«PCr;V|)ll 

<*2 


Fig. 1. Crass section through a ftat-faced cylindrical plunger magnet, illustrating 
the symbols of Art. 84. 


as quick action, require a laminated type. Mechanically it is very 
simple to build, as all the parts are turned. 

Force Equation. The magnet must exert an assigned minimum force 
throughout an assigned stroke, this force being expressed by the force 
equation for each type considered, as discussed in Chapter YIII. This 
equation is of the form: 

a, 

ZjLt 


for the attractive type magnets, where Bg is the flux density in the 
working gap and Trrf is the area of the working gap. 

Magnetic Circuit Equation, The exciting magnetomotive force NI, 
which must provide the flux required for the giv^en force and stroke, is 
determined by the magnetic circuit equation for each type. This equa- 
tion is of the following form: 


NI 




EHik 




(2) 
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where Bggju represents the magnetomotive force iwm&s&iy to c^^^tablkh 
the flux at a densitf of Bg across an air gap of Ierig:tii g, and ZHJi 
represents the magnetomotive force necessary to establish the flux in 
the iron parts of the circnit. 

Heating Equation. The coil must have such sectional area and heat 
eondiicting surface as to keep the temperature rise within an assigned 
limit, as given by the heating equation 9 derived in Art. 

, qp fNlV 

a* 


where 6/ is the final temperature rise of the coil, q the fraction of the 
total time the coil is excited, p the volume resistivity of the copper wire, 
k the heat-dissipation coetfieient, / the space factor, — 7i the gross 
coil wall thickness, and h the gross coil length. 

Voltage Equation. The copper of the coil must be arranged in a 
suitable number of turns for the voltage assigned, as given by the 
voltage equation 16 derived in Art. 61. 


E = IR== 


4p(r2 +- rOM 

-72 


(4) 


where E is the assigned coil voltage, r 2 -f- ti the mean diameter of a 
turn on the coil winding, and d the bare wire diameter. 

2. Preliminary Design Procedure. In the four formulas listeni the 
following items are usually given in the design data: 

the required force. 

gr, the length of the working air gap or stroke of tiie magnet. 

6/, the required temperature rise. 

q, the fraction of the total time the magnet is excited. 

E, the supply voltage. 

Of the other design items, some vary between only very narrow limits 
and, hence, can be assumed for the purposes of the preliminary cal di- 
lation; the remaiaing ones must be evaluated from the equations. 

The procedure is as follows: The value of the w’orldiig air-gap flux 
density" Bg in equation 1 will vary between relatively nari*ow limits 
depending upon the index number. Bg must be so chosen that the iron 
ill the yoke will be operating at an economical degree of saturation, llie 
saturation in the yoke section relative to that in the working air gap is 
determined by the leakage coefficient, which is smallest for the large 
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index of any one type of niagiiet. Thiis^ Bg eaa be assumed 

liiglier for the high end of the index number range for each type. In 
genenii, also, magnets designed for large amounts of ^vork and excited 
for a small fraction of the time will have higher values of Bg. Data for 
representative values of Bg for magnets doing medium amounts of ^vork 
will be given later for each magnet type. This flux density may there- 
fore logically be assumed, and equation 1 solved for ri. 

In equation 2, the first term, Bgg/ix, may now be evaluated. Tire 
second term, cannot be determined because nothing is known as 

yet about tlie dimensions of the iron circuit. However, experience 
shows that, wdien the materials of the magnet are used economically, 
the magnetomotive force required for the iron will be a reasonably 
definite percentage of that consumed in the working air gap at the 
beginning of the stroke. This number will vary between 10 to 25 per 
cent, depending on the magnetic properties of the iron used. If there 
Is a fixed cylindrical gap in the magnet, as illustrated in Fig. 1, another 
5 to 10 per cent of the working gap magnetomotive force should be 
allowed for it. IMaking these substitutions, equation 2 may be solved 
for NI as 

m = (1.15 to 1 . 35 ) “ 

In the heating equation, p and k will be the resistivity of the copper 
wire and the heat-dissipation coefficient, respectively, both at the final 
temperature corresponding to 6f, f is the space factor of the coil and, 
as can be seen from the data of Table V, Chapter YI, does not vary 
nvueh as the wire size v'aries between wide limits. With a little experi- 
eiiee one can guess tlie final wire size within a few numbers and hence 
c*an estimate the space factor very closely. This wdll leave two 
unknowns in the luxating equation, r 2 and h. In order to solve for these 
it will be necessary to introduce another relationship. This is most 
coiiveiiienth' done by specifying the shape of the coil. As 72 — rj is 
the radial thickness of tire coil and k its length, the shape will be specified 
by setting a value for h/{r 2 — Jl). It has been found by actual experi- 
ence that for any type of magnet there is a limited range of this ratio 
that will produce a high w’cight economy. Values of tliis ratio Avili be 
given for each magnet type later. Using this, the heating equation 
may’ be solved and both ?*2 h determined. 

The voltage equation may now be solved for the bare wire diameter d, 

3. Modification, of Preliminary Design to Stock Dimensions. It is 
almost ahvays necessary to change the bare wire diameter in order to 
suit the standard sizes of the American wire gauge. The standard 
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size just larger than the preliminary value should be chosen if it is felt 
desirable to increase tiie ampere-turns above the prc^liminary value or 
the ne:xt smaller size if fewer ampere-tiirns are desired. It should he 
reniemliered, however, that if the iron is relatively iin, sat unit eel the 
force will vary veiy rapidly with a change in wire diameter, Tims, an 
inere^ise in one wire size will change the coil resistance hy a factor of 
approximately 1.26^ or to 159 per cent of the original value ; will tie crei'W 
the coil current by a factor of 1/1.26*'^ or to 63 per cent of the origiiiaJ 
value; will change the coil magnetomotive force by a factor of 
1/1.26^ X 1.26 or to 79 per cent of the original value; and the force 
hy a factor of 1/1.26^ or to 63 per cent of the original value; and vice 
versa for a decrease in wire size. It is sometimes necessary iot this 
reason to split a wire size by winding half the eoii with one wire size and 
the rest of the coil with a wire one size larger or smaller. 

The only other dimension that it is generally necessary to modify 
is the plunger radius ri if the plunger is to slide in a brass tube. If 
because of the choice of wire size the coil magnetomotive force is con- 
siderably greater than the amount required in the preliminaiy^ desigrii 
it is wdse to choose ri slightly less than the preiimiriar j value to prevent 
the force from being too much in excess of the desired value. 

Cold-dra-wn seamless brass tubes are made^ in integral fractions 
of an inch on the outside diameter, varying by from f up to 1 1 in. 
in diameter, by f ’s up to about 2f in., and by f ’s up to about 6| in. 
Wall thicknesses are made to correspond approximately to a limited 
range of the B. S. gauge or A.w’.g. for copper wire, and the Stubs iron 
gauge for steel wdre or sheets. Round steel bars are rolled from about 

to if in. in diameter varying by above l| in. in diameter 
varying by up to 4| in., and above this by f’s. The plunger 
radius ri should be chosen, if possible, of such a stock size that it can 
slide with the proper clearance in a standard brass If tliis is not 

practicable, the plunger should be chosen oversized and turned down to 
give the desired clearance in stock size of brass tiilxu This elearance 
should be kept as small as possible to eliminate slide pul! at the iixeci 
cylindrical gap. In very special jobs it is .sometimes iic'cessary to ireiin 
the brass tube, turn the plunger to a specihed c]earan»'t\ ami tl.ci: plate 
the plunger with a liai*d chromium finish to prevent tlie of 

stickiness httwcmi the plunger and tulw?. 

4. Check of Prelimiaary Design Using Stock Sizes. At t iiis point 
the magnet has been completely designed and the only work reiuaiiiing 
is to check the design. There are several factors which will cause the 

* It is liest to ivtVr na'iniifiicturer's t-atidogiu-s fur rxaet iufuirRi::itii'n ois mate- 
rials available. 
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perforoiaiice of the preliminary design/^ were it built, to deviate 
from that desired. The}’- are as follows: 

1. The (15 to 35 per cent) air-gap magnetomotive force allowed for 
the iron (and the fixed cylindrical gap, if there is one) may or may not 
be close, depending on whether the iron parts have been saturated to the 
degree anticipated. This in turn depends upon the leakage ecejaScient, 
which coefficient varies greatly with the ratio h/{72 — rj). In the 
preliminary d^ign the value of the leakage coefficient used has been 
absorbed into the value for jBg, initially assumed. It is for this reason 
that preliminary values of working air-gap flux density are relatively 
low compared to the saturation density of iron. 

2. The changes produced by using stock sizes of wire and steel rods, 
etc., may be sufficient to throw the design off. 

In order to check the design it is necessary to make a sketch of the 
magnet. To do this it will be necessary to calculate the thicknesses 
b hi hi an<i (^s of the various parts of the steel shell. This 
may be done by making the cross-sectional area of the iron path through 
these points equal to at least that of the plunger with the exception of 
where the area may be made less as all the flux does not pass through 
this section. If the shell is made of a magnetically inferior steel as 
compared to the plunger, its area should be correspondingly increased 
to conform to the magnetomotive force allowed for these parts. The 
width of the fixed cylindrical gap, Wcg, may be determined by designing 
this gap to consume the magnetomotive force assumed for it in solving 
the magnetic circuit equation 2. 

After the sketch has been completed, the actual leakage coefficient 
and saturation curve of the magnet can be computed. In computing 
the saturation curve it will be necessary to evaluate SJTih* for various 
values of plunger flux. The correct value of coil ampere-turns (hot), 
final temperature rise, force at the beginning of the stroke, may then 
be computed. The degree to which the optimum has been approached 
(explained in the next article) in working the magnetic materials may 
also be computed. Should these values be satisfactory the design, 
other than for the necessary mechanical details, may be considered 
finished. If not, changes must be made as indicated by the trial results. 

The fewness of the number of the changes necessary to effect a satis- 
factory do.sign reflects more than anything else the experience and 
shrewdness of the designer in making the original choice for Bg, BHili, 
and / in the preliminary design. There is, however, one consolation, 
that regardless of how inexperienced the designer is, he can with sufficient 
patience, by following the rules, ultimately turn out a design just as 
eflicient a.s the more experienced man. 
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85. OptiioiHn Conditiotts for the Economical Use of Magnet Materials 

In a tractiTe magnet tlie useful work done is eon^sidered lo he the 
product of the forw at the begianiBg of the stroke by the stroke.* 

For a given magnet having a given mimher of ampere- turns excita- 
tion, the useful work can be changed by either chan^iig the stroke or 
by changing the effective area of the working air gap. An increase of 
stroke will decrease the initial force, and the product of the two, which 
is the useful work, may decrease or increase. The area of the working 
air gap may be changed by the use of polar enlargenienls, as in a horse- 
dioe magnet, or by changing the angle of the plunger face in the geiier-* 
aiized conical plunger magnet. This change in area will change the 
flux density in the air gap, but becjause of the change in area of the 
'working gap the resulting f orce may either increase or decrease. There- 
fore, there evidently is an optimum stroke for a magnet liaving a fixed 
pole face area, or an optimum gap area for a magnet ha\iiig a fixed 
stroke, which 'will give the maximum useful 'work. 

The force of a tractive magnet at the beginning of the st roke can be 
expressed by equation 8a, Chapter ATII 

^ Force = joules per inch (5) 

2/t 

where B is the flux density of the useful flux in the wrorking gap at the 
beginning of the stroke. The useful work of the magnet will equal 

jB^Sd 

Force Xg = — — joules (6) 

where g is the gap length or stroke in inches. The expression 
however, is that for the magnetic energy stored in the 'working gap. 
It may^ therefore, be concluded that the useful 'v^^ork will Ik? a maximum 
for the conditions of stroke or gap area that make the magnetic energ>' 
of the gap a maximum. Then, assuming the gap are^a to Tenialn con- 
stant, the relation w^hich determines the optimum gap length may be 
found as follow^s: The stored magnetic energy’ of the air gap is 
W = B^Sg/2p — maximum, or B^g = maximum; differentiating with 
respect to B and considering both B and g variable, we have 




dB B 


^ See Art. 36, page 80, and Arts. 78 and 70, pages 228 and 235. 


( 7 ) 
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Tlie aiagnetic circuit equation of the magnet 'will heNI = 'IHiU + 
~ constant j wlxere Hi is the magnetic intensity in the iron^ 
k is the length of the iron parts, and Bg/is is the ampere-tnms across 
the air gap. Differentiating as before, we have 


dHi dg 


Substituting from 7, 


7 . O 

=-5 + 2ff 


^ =± 
dB fdi 

dB S 
dffi ^fi g 

d(f> fJiS 

dFi^J 


(S) 


This equation states that the optimum condition is reached when the 
differential permeance {d<i>/dF^) of the iron circuit equals the permeance 
of the working air gap. 

If the gap area is allowed to vary while the gap length remains 
con.stant, the same optimum will be reached. 












w-/‘S 

-4^ 

ZL 



In Fig. 2 is shown a graphical construc- 
tion for determining how closely a magnet 
is working to its optimum. Curve a rep- 
resents the magnetization curve (useful 
flux in wmrking air gap against ampere- 
turns) for all the iron parts of the magnet 
and any fixed air gaps that might exist. 
Curve h is the magnetization curve for 
the working air gap drawn with a negative 
slope. The slope of this curve is the use- 
ful permeance of the air gap. To satisfy equation 8 the magnet must be 
operated at such a point on saturation curve a that the slope at this 
point equals the useful permeance of the working gap. If NI equals 
the magnetomotive force of the exciting coil, the operating point may 
be dete mimed by finding the intersection of a line drawn from A^/ having 
aslope of —iiS/g with the magnetization curve, as shown at c. Then, if 
the tangent to the saturation curve at c makes the same angle (ai) 


NI ^ 

Fig. % GrapMcal eonstruetion 
for determiniiig tlie optimum 
operating point. 
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witli tlie vertical as docs the air-gap permeance line (a^), the magnet 
is working at its optimum. 

The degree to w^ich the optimum is approached by an actaai design 
can be determined by comparing the useful work of the design, area of 
the triangle ce/, where c is the actual operating point, to the area of the 
same triangle where c is the optimum operating point determined by 
graphically finding the point on the saturation curve where aj = «2. 


8S. Design of a Flat-Faced Armature Type of Magnet 

1. General. The flat-faced armature type of magnet is us('*d prima- 
rily as a lifting magnet or holding magnet. Thus it is used for lifting 
loads of scrap iron, steel plate, steel castings, etc. The magnets used 
for this purpose are very large, lifting loads of the order of 10 tons and 
having a diameter of the order of 4 ft. ^Magnetically, the design of 
these large magnets is no different from or more difficult than that of 
the small ones. The problems involved with respect to heat radiation, 
insulation, and mechanical construction, however, are vastly different 
and require the application of empirical data gained from experience on 
actual magnets of this type. The heating data of Chapter VII cannot 
be considered applicable to such large magnets.* 

The fat-faced armature type of magnet is also used for magnetic 
clutches and brakes on both large and small machines. In general it is 
used for any application requiring a large force to be exerted through a 
small distance, as is indicated in Table II, Chapter IX, by large index 
numbers — above 350. 

2. Design Data. For the purpose of illustration let it be required 
to design a magnet having given the following data: 

Stroke — €.025 in. = g. Excitation = continuous. 

Force = 400 lb. = Material = Swedish cbarcoal iron (unannealed 

Voltage = 6 volts — JE after madiining) sample 2. 

Temperature rise, 70° C. ; average temperature ribe (by idumge of resistance) of 
coil above surrounding ambient temperature of 20° C. 

The index number of this required design is 5^ /s = V4CH}, '0.025 = 800, 
which indicates a flat-faced armature magnet as the most economical 
type. Figure 3 is a sketch of the conventional t}q)e of small fiat-faced 
armature magnet, showing all the dimensions indicated in the formulas. 

^ A comprehensive discussion of the problems involved in the design of large 
lifting magnets may be found in “Fundamentals of Electrical Design/' bv A. D- 
Moore, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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3. Design Eiqnations. The four fundamental design equations of 
Art. 84, modified to suit the flat-faced armature magnet, are as follows; 


Force Equation. 


Force lb. 


from equation 8c, Chapter VIII; the denominator must he reduced to 

one-half a.s the flat-faced arma- 

_ Heao Magnetic Patti Kno 


cn of length •= 

/ I 


Metal outside of dashed 
lines may he r-emoved 
■ dcshed 



tuire has two working faces. 

M agnetic Circuit Equation . I n 
the flat-faced armature type of 
magnet, the magnetomotive force 


magnet, the magnetomotive force 
Space in the iron parts (whose 

length so far is iinhnown) may be 
T provisionally estimated as 200ri. 

This is permissible as in proper 
‘ designs the required magnetomo- 

AiTCap where e^.exists t,ive force is found to he nearly 

, independent of the shape of the 


Fig. 3. Cross sectioa througli a circular ^ -l ^ ^ 

fiatrfaced armature magnet, illustrating circuit but, of course, 

design srmbols. is proportional to the linear di- 

mensions. Thus, making this 
substitution in equation 2 for Xffilif and noting that there are two air 
gaps in series, we have 

A7 = — -h 200ri (10) 


Heating Equation. 


remains unchanged. 
Voltage Equation. 


flP 

2 / y (’-2 - n ) 


4p(r2 -I- n)m 


remains unchanged. 

4. Prelimmary Design. Equation 9 may now be solved for rj if 
the value of Eg can be assumed. Referring to Tig. 4, data are given 
for Bg^ tis a function of the index: number, for medium-sized magnets. 

^ I.urge iiiaguety of this tvjx', excited for onb a fraction of the time, will use higher 
vnhie.s of ranging up to about lOO kmax. per sq. in. as ajx upper limit. 
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Using these data, a preliminary value af 72 hmax. per sq, in. is obtained 
for Bg corresponding to an index number of 8CM3. Substituting into (9), 
we have, for ri. 



Substituting this value for ri into (10), we liave for NI 


^ + 200 X 0.94 = 1,317 ampere-turns 

u.ut/u ly 



Index NumlJer 

Fi< 3 . 4. Design constants for the circular fiat-faced armature magnet illustrat^?d 

in Fig. 3. 


Equation 3 may now fee solved by making the foliawiiig substitutions: 

Bj - 70*^ C. 

g = l. 

p = 0.865 X 10“® ohm-inch at 90® C. obtained for the value at 20° C. 
given in Sec . 1, Art . 57, page 155, and appijing the correction factor 
of Table III, Chapter YI. 

k = 0.0076 watt per sq. in. per ° C. temperature difference from Fig. 75, 
Chapter VII, for a temperature rise of 70° C. and for the coil in 
good thermal contact with iron parts. In this t}i)e of magnet the 
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iH lii will generally be wound on a brass bobbin for tbe smaller sizes, 
wliicii will fit snugly in the coil space and, hence, be in good thermal 
onitact with the iron parts. 

/ = 11.511, assumed: The space factor of bobbin-wound coils varies from 
O.d for large low-voltage coils, to 0.4 for small bigh-voltage coils. 
As this coil will be small and for low voltage a valtie of Q.50 has 
been assumed. 

^ — =4, for tills ty|)e of magnet . It will be noticed that this ratio may vary 
‘ between 4 and S without producing an appreciable change in w^eight 

economy. Coil shape for large magnets is dictated by the problena 
of heat radiation, the flat type of coil being preferable where the 
heat-dissipation problem is severe. 

Thus substituting h/{r 2 - ^i) = 4into (3), and solvingfor A, we have 



And substituting for the quantities under the radical and solving we get 

$j ¥x I X 0.865 X 10“"^ X 1,31^ 

^ 0.0076 X 0.50 X 70 

2.24 in. 

7 = 0.56 in. 

4 

0.56 + 0.94 = 1.50 in. 

The rest of the dimensions of the iron path may novr be computed 
on the basis of maintaining the iron cross section at all points equal to 
that of the center core, rrrf; and ^2 are best computed after the final 
value of r 2 has been obtained. To find ti : 

27rrifi = Trrf 


and 


h 

h ■ 

r2 - n 
T2 


fi = 0.47 in. 

Equation 4 may now be solved for d: 


d 


-4 


kpiro "b ri)NI 

B 

0.865 X 10-^ X 2.44 X 1,317 
6 

0,043 in. 
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5. Modifcatiom to Suit Stock Sizes. The preliniinary design has 
now been finished, and the next step will be to laociify such diniensions 
as can conveniently be replaced !>y stock sizes. 

Wire Size. Trom. Table I, Chapter TI, the nearest wire diarnetcr to 
43.0 mils is 45.3 mils, correspooding to No. 17 A.w.g. 

Iron Diniemiofis. The radius ri can be made in., h = 2| in., and 
Ij = .|~| giving standard fractional dimensions to these parts where 
no particular precision is involved. The radii r 2 and are left 
until the coil has been designed, because it Is often desirable in such 
small coils as this one will be to modify r 2 slightly in order to obtain a 
■whole number of layers. 

The bobbin in this type of magnet, because it merely supports and 
protects the winding and does not perform any other mechanical funct ion 
such as guiding a plunger, may be fabricated from sheet brass, about 

in. thick. A 2-in. O.D. seamless brass tube could be used but then 
it would have to have a rather thick wall — slightly less than in. If 
it were desirable to use the brass tube it w'oiild be better to use a 2-in. 
tube with a w'all thickness corresponding to No. 20 A.w’.g. and make Ti 
larger to fit inside of the tube. 

6. Check of Preliminary Design Using Stock Siies- 

Coil Design — ^pace Factor J The gross winding depth (r^ — rj) will 
include besides the thickness of the winding itself : (a) the thickness of 
the bobbin tube; (5) the insulation betw’-een this and the coil, consisting 
of tw^o or more layers of oiled linen or mica (5 to 10 mils each), according 
to the voltage; (c) the insulation outside of the coil, consisting of a like 
thickness of oiled linen or mica and a protecting layer of tape (about 
15 mils); (d) an allowance of about 10 mils betw'een the insulated coil 
and the outside iron for irregularities in winding, etc. Subtracting this 
total thickness from — ri) and dividing by di (diameter of the insu- 
lated w^ire plus thickness of papier between layers if there is any), the 
number of layers is determined, assuming no embedding or compre*?^^!! 
of the insulation; it is found in practice, how^ever, that, owing to these 
effects, from 5 to 10 per cent more layers may be wound in a given space, 
depending on the thickness of the insulation relative to the wire diame- 
ter. The number of layers should be a whole number and so, if small, 
may require a slight change in r 2 in order to get wdiole number of layers. 
Also it is sometimes desirable to have the number of layers even so that 
the beginning and ending of the winding wdll be at the same end of the 
coil, as this often facilitates the mechanical problem of bringing the 
leads to the coil through the surrounding iron case. 


^ See Art. 60, page 170, 
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Tims making the following allowances: 

(a) 0.0Si25. 

{h) 0,015. 

(c) 0.030. 
id) 0.010. 

Total allowances = 0.08625; we will therefore have as the net 
winding depthj using the preliminary value of T 2 — ri, 0.5625 in. — 
0.0863 in. == 0,4762 in., w’hich divided by 0.0473, the diameter di of 
enameled-covered No. 17 wire, gives 10.07 layers. If a 5 per cent 
allowance is made for embedding, 10.6 layers may be wound; may 
therefore conveniently be made 1^ in., allowing 11 fuO layers to be 
wound with a 2.5 per cent allowance for embedding. 

Bffiid^ the insulated wire, the axial length of the coil h includes: 
(a) the thickness of two flanges of the bobbin (if used), each being 
dhtosen as a stock size of sheet brass having approximately the same 
thickness as the tube; (6) three or more thicknesses of oiled linen or 
mica and (usually) a press-board washer at each end (about in.) to 
take the wear in the winding; (c) an ahowance of about 10 mils total 
for imperfect fit of the bobbin in the iron shell, or (in the armature type 
only) clearance between the outer surface of the bobbin and the arma- 
ture, ^ in. or more; and (d) the thickness of an insulated lead from the 
inside of the coil, in case it is desired to bring this out to the outside of 
the coil (otherw^ise it may he brought out through a hole in the flange) . 
Subtracting this total thickness from h and dividing by diameter di of 
the insulated wire, the number of turns per layer is determined, assuming 
the coil to be closely w-ound; it is found that from 5 to 10 per cent fewer 
turns may actually he wound in a given space, and an allowance of 1 
turn per layer must also be made for space lost at tbe ends. 

Thus, making the following allowances : 

(a) 0.0625. 
ih) 0.0925. 

(c) 0.0031. 
id) O.OWX). 

Total aliowances == 0.1581 in.; we will therefore have a net winding 
length of 2.25 in. — 0,158 in. = 2.092 in., which divided hy di = 0.0473 
in. will give 44.2 turns per layer; deducting 5 per cent for the spread of 
the winding and then 1 turn for the loss at the ends, we will have 41.0 

turns. 

The total turns on the coil will therefore be 11 X 41 = 451 turns. 

The cross-sectional area of the bare copper wire of the coil will be 
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451 X 0.00161 == 0.727 sq. in., where 0.00161 sq. in, is the crcBS section 
of one No. 17 wire as determined from Table If, Chapter YL 
The space factor will be 

, 0.727 

f = 0 

2.25 X 0.59375 


which is slightly higher than the value assumed in the preliminary design 
of 0.50. This will tend to make the temperature rise lower, but will 
probably be balanced by the fact that d is larger than the preliminary 
value. 

The coil resistance may now be computed as follows: The mean 
radius of a turn will be ti + the winding thickness allowances (a) and (5) 
+ one-half the net coil winding thickness, = 0.9375 ■+ 0.03125 4* 
0.25373 = 1.24: in. The total length of the wire will therefore be 2jr X 
1 .24 X 451 = 3,515 in. , and the resistance, applying the f actor 0.0004221 
ohm per inch, at 20° C. for No. 17 wire from Table II, Chapter VI, 
and the temperature correction factor 1.2751 from Table III, will be 
3,515 X 0.0004331 X 1.2751 - 1.39 ohms at 90® C. 

The coil current will be 6 1.89 = 3.17 amperes (hot), and the 

magnetomotive force developed by the coil will be 

NI = 3.17 X 451 = 1,430 ampere-turns 

Temperature Rise. Substituting the vaJu^ so far obtained into 
equation 3 we have 

IX 0,865 X 10" A,43Q Y 

" ¥x O.OOTO X 0.545 X 0.59376 V 2.25 / 

= 71.0” C. 


This value is close enough to 70® C. to be considered satisfactory. 
Tz and i 2 may now be computed: 

7r(r| — rl) = Trrf 
Ts 


rs = VO.9375^ + 1.53125^ = 1.798 = IfJ in. 

27rr2^2 = 


h — 


ji 

2r2 


0.93752 

2 X 1.53 


0.288 in. 
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Macfnelic Circuit Calculation. At this point a shetch of the magnet 
slioulci 1)0 made so that the moan h'ngths of the magnetic circuit may be 
obtained. Tlie sketch is shown in Fig. o, drawn to scale. The mean 



Pig. 5. Final design dimensions of circular flat-faced armature magnet, 

leBgtlis of the magnetic circuit obtained from tbis sketch by measure- 
ment are: 



Length 

Area 

Armature 

1.20 

2.76 


Pole core (inner) 

2.25 

2.76 


Pole core (outer) 

2.25 

2.76 


Voke 

1.20 

2.76 
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The mean areas of the yoke and armature are probably greater than 
those of the inner and outer pole cores, but it is a safe thing to make them 
the same . 

Before the saturation curve of the magnetic eirciiit can he calculated 
it is necessary to determine the leakage coefficient so that the distribution 
of flux in the various parts v’ill be known Referring iiom^ to Sec. 3, 
Art. 54j page 144, and using the general derivation for the leakage co- 
efficient, we have 


Pa+PL 


p 


u 


2g 

iriLii 


{Pc + Pl) 


where Pa, the total effective permeance through the armature between 
the inner and outer pole core, is 


Pl + {Pf)P Pl {Pj)o 

The inner pole fringing permeance (P/)i is 

iP/)i = Pu ■+ Pi2b= 3.26/iri -f- 4/iirjlogt-'^ 

n 

0.594 

= 3.26 X 3.19 X 0.9375 4 4 X 3.19 X 0.9375 log.———— 

y X ti.lfio 

= ^.75 +-24.2 = 34 max. per ampere-turn 
The outer pole fringing permeance (P/')o, is 
(P;)o = Pr + P86 + Pii + Pl2h 

= 1.63>ur3 4 2/ur3 logd 1 4 - ) 4 3.-26Mr2 4 bg, 

\ g / 

= 1.63 X 3.19 X 1.79S 4 (3. 19) (2) 1.798 log, 3S.5 4 3.26 
X 3.19 X 1.53 4 4 X 3.19 X 1.53 X log, 7.57 
= 9.35 4 41-9 4 15.9 4 39.4 
= 107 ma.x'. per ampere-turn 
The useful gap pernieanec (Pi) Is 

2 

(Pl) outer = (Pl) inner = = 352 max. per ampere-turn 

Q 
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Fa therefore be 


^ 210 max. per ampere-turn 

352 + 34 362 -f 107 

Pli the leakage permeance bet^^'een pole cores, is 

= 46.5 max. per ampere-turn, 
and the leakage coefScient will be 

Pa + PL 210 + 46.5 

p z= 

Pu 352/2 

If the simplified equation 27 of Art. 54, which, assumes certain pro 
|)ortions irrihe magnet (see text of Art. 54, Chapter V), had been used 
the leakage coefficient would have been 

v=14-14- = H- 0.373 = 1.373 

This is lower than the value above mainly because it is based on a coil 
proportion of k/(r 2 — f'l) — 2.5, while in the actual magnet h/{r 2 — Vi) 
= 4.0. In general where h/ {r^ — rj is about 2.5 the simpler formula 27 
can be used. The larger ratio h/{r 2 — ri) the higher wdll he the leakage 
coefficient. 

The saturation curve for the iron parts (for a constant gap length of 
q = 0.025 in.) may now be computed. This computation vfill be carried 
out in the manner of Art. 47, Chapter IV, which should be referred to. 

Using the useful flux of the working air -gap, as a reference, the 
flux of the armature, assuming the permeance of the armature to be 
infinite,® will be 

P 210 

1,192 

® This assumption is generally 'valid when there is an air gap, and is made so that 

may be estimated for any value of <pg with reasonable accuracy. When there is 
no air gap, or when the armature is saturated so that its magnetomotive force is 
appreciable, 4i, must be determined by finding the magnetomotive force effective 
across P^: this can be determined by assuming a flux through the armature, and 
thence determining the magnetomotive force required to force this flux through the 
armature and total working air-gap permeance P®. This magnetomotive force will 
then be that effective across Px,. 
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The magnetomotive force across the |)ole faces will then equaJ to 
that across the armature, namely 

“ “ P “ P 

X a ^ u 

The effective flux of the pole cores will be*^ 


Eff. (0,) = 

where ® 

P y 4A Jv 

4>h = F aPz = <Psjr '£^ ^ 

Hence 

Eff. = (1.192+ |0.264)<;^g = 1.37^g 
The flux of the yoke will be 


<f>i/ = ^4>g *= 


The actual calculation of the saturation curve w’ill be carried out in 
tabular form; it is started 
by assuming the value of 
flux density in the yoke.^ 

This is a logical procedure 
as this is where the magnet -^iso 
will saturate first. 

Actual Work and Ojoti’- 
mum Work of Design. In 
Fig. 6 is shown plotted the 
saturation curve of the iron 
parts as plotted from the 
results of Table L From 
point / at 1,430 ampere- 
turns (actual coil NI) on 
the axis of abscissas there 
is drawn the working air- 
gap permeance line h with 

a negative slope of 176 max. per ampere-turn. The intersection of 



1CC€ ..-^‘1500 

f^l-^ 1430 a.-L 

Fig. 6. Determination and check of operating point 
for the final design of circular fiat-fac-ed armature 
magnet of Fig. 5. 


^ See Art. 46, Chapter T. 

® This is not the same as that of Art. 46, hut is the same as that of Art. 54, and 
represents the leakage permeanee between pole cures effective at the ends of the pole 
cores. 

® Unless the permeance of the armature cannot be assumed infinite in the first 
approximation, in which case the procedure of footnote 6 should be followed. 
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TABLE I 


CALcrLATioN OF Satchation CtTEVE OF Iron Patits OF Flat-Faced Abmature 
Magnet (Aib Gap Excluded) fob a X'seful Aib-Gap Length of 0.025 In. 

(See Sattiration Gnr\^e of Fig. llo[, Chapter II, for Sample 2) 


Part 

Length, 

in. 

Area, 
sq. in. 

Flux 

4> 

kmax. 

B ^ 

kmax, per 
sq. in. 

H 

a-t. 

in. 

F 

a-t. 

1. Yoke 

1 .20 

2.76 


331 

120 

255 

306 

2. Pole cores. . 

4.50 

2.76 


311 

112.7 

135 

607 

3. U»ful air 
gap 

ji> = “niax.i>er a-t. 


227 

82.2 



4. Amijiture^ . . 

1.20 

2.76 

1 

270 

97.8 

26 

31 


Total 944 




B 

If 

F 

<P 

B 

ff 

F 

Part 

1 

317 

115 

165 

198 

304 

no 

locr 

120 

2 

298 

108.0 

S4 

378 

285 

103.2 

46 

207 

3 

217 

78.8 



20S 

75.4 



4 

259 

93.8 

19 

23 

24S 

89.6 

14 

17 




Total 599 



Total 344 

Part 

1 

276 

100 

33 

40 

248 

90 

14 

17 

o 

250 

94.0 

19 

S5 

233 

84.5 

11 

50 

3 

ISO 

5S.5 



170 

61.6 



4 

225 

SI. 5 

10 

12 

203 

73.4 

7 

8 




Total 137 



Total 75 
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line h with, the saturation curve at c gives the operating point of the 
magnet with its rated air gap and current. The optimum o|}eratiiig 
point for this particular magnet with an excitation of 1,430 ampere- 
turns (as explained in Art. 85) is shown at ci. 

The energy actually available in the air gap, correspondiiig to the 
useful work of the magnet, is equal to the area of triangle fee, which is 

I X 203 X 10“® X 1,155 X 8.85 - 10„4 in-lb. 

The energy that would be available if the magnet were operating at 
its optimum point is 

I X 191 X 10“® X 1,275 X 8.85 = 10.8 in-lb. 

The degree to which the actual design approaches the optimum design 
is 

10.4 

p— X 100 = 96.3 per cent 

10.8 


which is sufficiently close to be satisfactory. 

Force. The only factor left to he checked is the force, which accord- 
ing to the stored energy of the air gap should be 10.4 -f- 0.025 = 416 lb. 
The flux density in the working gap, Bg, will be 

<j>g 203 _ 

= 73.5 kmax. per sq. in. 

Trri 2.7o 


The force by equation 9 w’ill be 


Force = 


73.5^ X 0.9375^ 
11.45 


= 415 lb. 


This is satisfactory. Actually a magnet like this if it W’ere required to 
develop 400 lb. would be designed for more than 460 lb. — say 10 per cent 
excess as a facte r of safety. 

Weight, The weight of the copper of the coil will be 


3515 1 

12 ^ 161.3 


1.811b., 


w^here 151.3 is the number of feet per pound of No. 17 copper wire from 
Table II, Chapter VI. 

The iron volume can be estimated quite closely by imiltipiying the 
mean length of the magnetic circuit by the cross section, which cross 
section is practically constant throughout. 

The volume will be 


2.76 X 6.70 = 18.5 cu. in. 
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and its wight will be 

18.5 X 0.28 = 5.181b. 

The volume of the brass bobbin will be 

X Ifl X ^ X 2^ + 2 t(1.53'" - i 2) ^ = 0.68 cu. in. 
Weight of the brass bobbin will therefore be 

0.68 X -32 = 0.221b. 

Then allowing J lb. for insulation , ete., the total weight will be 
Total weight (magnet and armature) = 7.5 lb. 
wid the weight per unit of work will be 
7 b 

T— = 0.72 lb. per in-lb. of work 


Firud Remits. The design is n^ 
plate sketch of the magnet with a 
all the principal data: 

Force = 416 lb. 

Stroke 0.025 in. 

Voltage =* 6 volts. 

Current (hot) = 3.17 amperes. 

Weight economy = 0.' 


V finished. Figure 5 shows a com- 
dimensions. Below are tabulated 

Power (hot) =19 watts. 
Temperature rise = 71® C. 

Weight = 7.S lb. 

"Useful work = 1(1.4 in-lb. 
lb. per in-lb. of work. 


87- Pesign of a Flat-Faced Plunger Type of Magnet 


1. General- The flat-faced plunger type of magnet is used prima- 
rily as a part of a machine and as sueb is not built in the large sizes that 
the lifting magnets of the last section are. It is essentially a large-force, 
short-stroke magnet applicable to index numbers from 350 to 62. 

2. Besign Bata- For the purpose of illustration let it be required 
to design a magnet having given the following data: 


Stroke = 0.125 in. = ff. Temperature rise == 70® C., average 

Force = ICXllb. = temperature rise (by change in 

Voltage = 120 volts ~ E. resistance) of coil above surround- 

Excitatiou^® = 0.1. ing ambient temperature of 20° C. 

Material == Plunger S Jl-E. 10-10 sample 3. 

Other parts S.A.E. 10-20 sample 4. 


Because the period of excitation is so short the complete design must include 
a calculation of the longest coBtiuuous excitation the magnet may receive before the 
coil will exceed its allowable temperature rise. 
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The index number of the required design is = \/lCK}/C.125 

= 80, which indicates the flat-faced plunger type. In Fig. 7 is shown a 
sketch of the conventional type of flat-faced plunger magnefcj showing 
all the dimensions indicated in the formulas. 


3. Design Eqtiadoas. The four fiindaniental design equations of 
Art. 84j modified to suit the flat-faced plunger type of magnet j am m 


follows: 


Force = 


22.9 


lb. 


( 11 ) 


from equation 8c, Chapter VTII. 


Magnetic Circuit Equation^ Referring to Fig. 7 it can be seen t,hat 
the magnetic circuit of this type of magnet includes, besides the working 
gap and the iron, a fixed cylmdricad gap having a length gc and an axial 
width of In the actual calculation this gap must be included in the 
iron part of the magnet circuit. 



Fig. 7. Cross section through a flat-faced cylindrical plunger magnet, iiluBtrating 

the design symbols. 


The magnetomotive force allotted to this gap is entirely arbitrary 
and depends merely on what the designer feels can be economically 
justified. A large percentage will lower the magnetic efficacy of the 
design but will allow either a cylindrical gap of short axial width fs, or 
one of greater radial thickness to be used. The former will result in a 
redaction of the overall W'eight ; the latter will tend to reduce the side 
pull on the plunger due to any eccentricity. If there is any likelihood 
of the plunger being slightly eccentric in the fixed gap, because of lack of 
precision in machining or the tolerances allowed, it is wise to increase 
the radial thickness of the gap. A small p>ercentage of coi! ampere-turns 
across this gap increases the magnetic efficacy, but also increases the 
weight by reason of the large axial width required unless special means 
are employed to make the radial length of the gap short. 

See the design of the fixed cylindrical gap of the full conical plunger m^net of 
Art. 88. 
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Where a magnet is excited for a short part of the time and where it is 
desirable to reduce the physical size of the magnet a larger percentage 
should be allotted to this gap. This magnetomotive force will range 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the coil ampere-turns. 

The ampere-turns consumed in the iron parts of the magnetic circuit 
mill vary between ID and 25 per cent, depending on the kind of iron used 
and the economy desired. If a relatively hard iron like sample 4 is 
used 25 per amt should be allotted for this purpose; for the softer irons a 
lower amount can be used. Tor large magnets excited for a small 
portion of the time it is generally economical to use more than on the 
smaller ones. 

Estimating the ampere-turns to be used in the iron, SHik, provi- 
sionally at about 20 per cent of that develoi>ed in the coil, and assuming 
10 per cent of the magnetomotive force across the fixed cylindrical gap, 
equation 2 will be 


iVI = — 4- 0 . 30 i\rj 

M 


Nl = 


o.roAt 


Heating Equation, 


remains unchanged. 
Voltage Equation, 


9y = 


E=- 


qp ('NI 


2hJ{r2 - ri) V 

4p(r2 +- ri)NI 


f) 


( 12 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


remains unchianged. 

4. Preliminary Design. Equation 11 may now be soWed for n if 
the value of B, the flux density in the ■working air gap, can be assumed. 
Referring to Fig. 8, data are given for .£ as a function of the index 
number, for medium-sized magnets. “ Using these data, a preliminary 
value of 64 kmax. per sq. in. is obtained for B corresponding to an index 
number of 80. Substituting into equation 11, we have for ri 


4 


'22.9 X 100 


64^ 


0.747 in. 


W'here a magnet is excited for only a small fraction of the time, and where a 
high magnetic efficacy is not important but weight economy is, slightly higher flux: 
densities than those of Fig. 8 may be used. 
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Substituting into 12 for iVT, we have 
64 X 0 125 

" 0.70 X 0.00319 ■ 3,580 ampenMO,® 

Equation 3 may now be solved by making the following siitetitutions : 

0f = 76° C. 

g= 0.1. 

p = 0.865 X lO”® obn-m. 

k = 0.(K376 watt per sq. ia. per °C. temperature difference from Fig. 7b, 
Chapter YII, for &j ~ 70° C. and for the coil in gixd thermal 
contact with tlie iron parts. In this t>pe of niagiiet tlie coil bob- 
bin can be formed from the brass tube in wliich the plunger slides 
and the iron flanges at either end which form the shell . This con- 
stniction will be assumed in this design. Gaod t hernia! contact 
may therefore be assumed between the coil and the surrounding 
iron parts. 

/ = 0,45 assumed. As the voltage is relatively high and the eoil small, 
the udre size will be small. This will necessitate psapei between 
layers, and hence the space factor will be low. 

5.4 from the data of Fig. 8. 

ra ~ ri 



Fig. S, Design constants for the Oat-faced cylindrical plunger magnet. 


Thus, substituting 
h, we have 
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s'libstitiitiiig for tlie qiiaiitities under tlie radical^ and solving we get 


3; 2.7 X 0.1 X 0-865 X 10~^ X 3,580^ 
0.0076 X 0.45 X 70 


>^ 14.07 


and 


= 2.31 In. 


— j-j = — = 6.429 in. 

5.4 

r2 = €.429 -f 0.747 == 1.176 in. 


Because tlie shell and end pieces are made of an inferior magnetic 
material compared to the plunger they should he operated at a lower 
majdmiiin flux density, say 0.8 as much. Then, equating the plunger 
area to 0.8 that of the outer steel shell, may be found: 


wrl = 0.87r(r3 — rl) 


rs = Vl.25rf + ri 
rs = 1.44 in. 

The rest of the iron dimensions and the axial length ^5 of the fixed cylin- 
drical gap can best be computed after the final stock si2es have been 
chosen for the plunger, shell, and brass tube. 

Equation 4 may now be solved for d, 

[ipCr s + nwr 
^ E 

k X 9.865 X 19”® X 1.923 X 3,580 
== \J — = 0.0141 in. 

5. Modification to Suit Stock Sizes. The preliminary design has 
now been finished, and the next step will be to modify such dimensions 
as can be conveniently replaced by stock sizes. 

Wire Size. From Table I, Chapter VI, 14.2 mils corresponds exactly 
to No. 27 wire. 

Iron Dimensions. Plunger Radius (ri). This must be chosen in 
relation to the brass tube. The nearest suitable outside diameter for 
the brass tube would be 1.5 in. Using a wall thickness of No. 24 A.w.g. 
(0.020 in.), the inside diameter would be 1.460 in., and the plunger 
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radius (rj) could be made 0.728 in., leading a clearance of l3.(M32-iii. 
all arauBd the plunger.^^ The plunger area will then l}e 1.60 sq. in. 

Steel Shell (r 2 and ra). The nearest standard size of eold-drawn 
seamless steel tube to the preliminary dimensions of rj and rg is an outside 
diameter of in, with a w'all thickness of ^ in., making the inside diam- 
eter 2f in. Using this/^ the cross-sectional area of the shell will he 

I [C2i)^ - (2|)=J = 2.04 sq. in. 

The length of the winding space h can be taken as 2’|^ in. ; f i and can 
be taken so that their cylindrical areas at the radii ti and r 2 ,, respectively, 
will equal the cross section of the shell : 

2.04 

= = 0.446 in. 

2x^1 

/g = == 0 274 in. 

2xr2 

4 and fg can be computed later when the magnetomotive force of the 
coil has been determined . 

6. Check of Preliminaiy Design Using Stock Sizes. 

Final sizes : ri = 0.728 in. k — 2-^ in. 

rs = I'lfein. h = 0.446 in. 

Ts = ^2 == 0.274 in, 

ra — fi — 0.459 in. 

Coil Design — Space Factor. Following the same procedure as in 
Art. 86, Sec. 6, the gross w^inding depth (r 2 — ri) include the 
following allowances: 

(a) 0.022 thickness of brass tube and clearance to plunger 

(b) 0.015 insulation betw’een brass tube and ctd 

(c) 0,025 insulation outside of coil 

(d) 0.015 allowance for coil irregularities 

0.077 total allowances 

If it Is desired to avoid maeiiiiiing the plunger a No. 22 A.w.g. tube eouM be 
used with a diameter plunger. This would give a eleanince of 0.0C5 in. all 

the way around the plunger, which is somewhat large. In large-force short -stroke 
magnets more friction due to plunger eccentricity can be tolerated than in those 
with relatively long strokes and smaller forces, such as occur in cupica! iind taper 
plunger magnets. In these magnets it is often customary to ream the tube and turn 
the plunger to a specified tolerance. 

Althougli this size and thickness of tube is catalogued, it is not alw'ays stocked. 
In this event the next thicker tube should be obtained and niackined to the thickness 
desired. 
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The net winding depth will be 0.459 — 0.077 = 0.382. Allowing 2.2 mils 
paper between layers and 15.4 mils for the diameter of enameled-covered 
No. 27 wkej thetMchnessof a layer will be 0.0154 -f- 0.0022 = 0.0176 in. 
The number of layers will equal 0.382 -5- 0.0176 = 21.7, wMch can be 
called 22 if a 1.5 per cent allow'ance for embedding is made. This being 
an even number of layers will allow both leads to he brought out at the 
same end through a single hole or slot. 

As the iron end pieces are to form the bobbin flange it will not be 
necessary to allow for brass bobbin flanges or for imperfect fit of the 
bobbin, in determining the net winding length of the coil. We shall 
assume a hole with a rubber bushing at the fixed plunger end to bring 
the leads out. Then, making an allowance of 20 mils for oiled linen and 
in. for fiber at each end of the cod, the net winding length will be 
2.313 — 0.102 = 2.211 in., and the turns per layer wrill be 


2.211 

0.0154 


X 0.95 - 1 = 135 


assuming that because of the spread of the winding only 95 per cent as 
many turns can be ■wound, and that one turn is lost at the end of each 
layer. 

The total turns will be 22 X 135 — 2,970, As the cross-sectional 
area of the bare copp)er w^ire is 0.000158 sq. in., the space factor will be 


/ = 


2,970 X 0.000158 
0.459 X 2.312 


wMch is slightly lower than the assumed value of 0.45. 

The coil resistance may now be computed as follo'ws: The mean 
radius of a turn will be ti -f- the winding thickness allowances (a) -f (5) -f- 
one-half of the net coil winding thickness == 0.728 + 0.037 + 0.191 == 
0,956 in. The total length of wire will be 27r X 0.956 X 2,970 = 
17,850 in., and the resistance at 90® C., applying the factor 0.00429 ohm 
per inch for No. 27 wire from Table H, Chapter YI, and the temperature 
correction factor 1.2751 from Table III, Chapter YI, will be 

17.85 X 4.29 X 1.2751 = 97.8 ohms at 90® C. 

Ihe coil current will be 120 ^ 97.8 = 1.227 amperes, and the 
magnetomotive force developed by the coil will be 


¥I — 2,970 X 1.227 = 3,650 ampere- turns 
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Temperature Rise. Siibstituting the values so far obtained into 
equation 3, we have 


6f = 


0.1 X 0.865 X 10- 


/ 3,650 Y 
2 X 0.0076 X 0.442 X 0.459 \2.3125/ 


^ 69.6® C. 


Tills value is satisfactory. 

Fixed Cptindrical Gap. The length of this gap can now be computed 
so that it will consume 10 per cent of the cod niagiietoiiiotive force. 
Tlie permeance of this gap Pc = d>cJPc cannot be computed until the 
flux 4>c of the gap is known. This flux is equal to the useful flux of the 
working gap multiplied by the leakage coefficient. The leakage coef- 
ficient for this type of magnet is given by equation 23, Chapter Y. 


V 


1 4-^ 


n 


0 . 


67 +- 0.13- + 

n 


^2 + n / rrh 2(r2 - ii) 

Trri \8(r2 — rj) xA 


0 


-f 1.4:65 logio “ 


■ft-Mch can be applied because 

g = 0.125 in. < 


4(r-2 — ri) 

X 


- ^1 
g - 

= €.585 


This gives on substitution 


^ = 1.42 


Applying this, the tentative value of flux through the fixed cylmdrieal 
gap is 

<^c = vBttI = 1.42 X 64 X X X 0.728^ = 151.5 kniax. 
where 64 is the tentative value of B in the preliminary design. Therefore 
151.5 

p _ 0.415 kmax. per ampere-turn 

3,650 X 0.1 ^ ^ 

mx(27i -f- g^is 

I c — j — 

I 

where gc will equal the thickness of the brass tube plus the clearance 
between the plunger and tube = Q.O20 in. -f- 0.002 in. = 0.022 in. 


Pcgc 
4- gi) 


0.415 X 0.022 


/ix(L478) 


0.617 in., say in. 
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Magmtic Circuit Cdculation, At this pobt a sketch af the magnet 
should be made so tJiat the mean lengths of the magnetic circuit may he 

obtained. This sketch is shown in 

2U ^ j ^ Fig. 9, drawn to scale. Because the 

end pieces have the same area as the 
shell and may be considered for 
practical purposes to carry the same 
flux, these parts can be treated as a 
unit. The mean lengths and areas 
are shown in Table IL 

The saturation curve for the iron 
parts and fixed air gap (useful flux 







•'■iC'-'/o 

No. 24 Aw.g. 
"Seatnless 
Brass Tube 

lean Flux Line 



^^70 turns .Na, 27 wire 


Fig. 9. Cr(^ section through the final 
of the flat-faced cylindrical 
plunger magnet, showing all dimensions, (fig plotted against magnetomotive 

force for a constant gap length of 
g » I in.) may now be computed. Using (f>gf the useful flux in the 
working gap as a reference, the flux^® in the iron parts and fixed cylindrical 
gap of the magnetic circuit will 


140 


>120 


? 100 | 


I 80| 


c? 60 


2 40 


20 


he equal to actual 

calculation of the saturation 
curve will be carried out in tab- 
ular form and is started by 
assuming the value of flux den- 
sity in the iron plunger. 

Actual Work and Optimum 
Work of Design. In Fig. 10 is 
shown plotted the saturation 
curv^e of the iron parts and fixed 
air gap as plotted from the 
results of Table III. From point 
j at 3,650 ampere-turns (actual 

COll iVi) on the axis of abscissas construction for deteiminlEg the operat- 
there is drawn the working air- ing point of the magnet of Fig. 9. 
gap permeance line b with a 

negative slope of 42.4 max. per ampere-turn. The intersection of line b 
with the saturation curve at c gives the operating point of the magnet with 
its rated air gap and current. This also happens to be the optimum 
operating point. 
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Fig. 10. Magnetization curve and graphi- 


Actually, of course, the flux in the plunger is variable, being equal to v<f>g only 
at the ends. At the air gap it is less by the radial leakage flux. However, as the 
air gap is in the center, the radial leakage flux is much smaller than it would be in 
the flat -faced armature or horseshoe types, and hence if the saturation in the plunger 
is not too high the error, which will be on the safe side, will not be appreciable. 
Should a correction be desired the method of Ait. 47, Chapter IV, may be employed. 
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TABLE 11 



Length 

Area 

Material 

Plunger 

3. OS 

1.66 

S,A.E. 10-10 

End pieces and sLell 

3.48 

2.04 

10-20 


TABLE IH 

Calculjition: OF Saturation- Curve of Iron Parts amd Fixed Air Gap of Flat- 
Faced Plunger Magnet ('VYorkinq Air Gap Excluded) fob a Tseful Air-Gap 

Len-gth of 0,125 In. 

(See saturation curve of Fig. llo, Chapter II, for samples 3 and 4) 


Part 

Length, in. 

Area, sq. in. 

Flux, 

B 

kmax. 

H 
a-t. 
per 
in. ’ 

F 

a-t- 

— 

kmax. 

per 

sq. in. 

1. Plunger. ..... 

3.08 

1.66 

1 .424^ 

199 

120 

255 

786 

2. Ends andsliell 

3.48 


1.42^ 

199 

97.6 

94 

327 

3. Useful air gap. 

= 0.0424 kmax, per a-t. 

4>£ 

140.2 

84.5 



4. Fixed cylindri- 








cal gap .... 

Pc = 0,4 15 kmax. per a-t. 

1.42<^« 

199 



4M 


Total 1,693 


Part 

<i> 

B 

H 

F 

ip 

B 

a 

/? 

1 

191 

115 


524 

182 5 

110 

102 

314 

2 

191 

93.5 


278 

182.5 

89.5 

71 

247 

3 

134. 5 




128.5 




4 

191 



460 

182.5 



440 












Total 1,262 



Total 1,001 

1 

166 

lOO 

31 

96 

149.5 

90 

16 

49 

2 

166 

81 .4 

57 

198 

149.5 

73 2 

46 

160 

3 

117 i 




105.3 




4 1 

166 



400 

149 5 



360 




Total 694 

1 ! 

Total 569 
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The energy aetuiilly available in the air gap^ corresponding to the 
useful work of the magnet, is equal to the area of triangle /ce, which is 

I X 121.5 X 10"^ X 2,860 X 8.86 = 15.4 in-ib. 

Force, The only other factor left to be checked is the force, which 
according to the stored energy of the air gap should be 


15.4 

0.125 


123 lb. 


The flux denshy^ in the working gap will be 


cl>, T21.5 

* = = 73.2 kmax. per sq. in. 

xrf 1.66 


The force by equation 11 will be 


Force = 


73.2^ 0.728^ 
22.9 


124 lb. 


This is really larger than is required for a factor of safety, and the 
magnet should be redesigned using a slightly smaller value of r^. The 
excessive force is caused by the coil magnetomotive force being higher 
than the preliminary value, and by the iron and fixed cylindrical gap 
using only 22 per cent of the coil ampere-turns instead of the 30 per cent 
originally assumed. We shall consider it satisfactory for our purpose 
and proceed with the remainder of the design. 

Weight The weight of the copper of the coil will be 


17,850 

12 ^ 1,639 


0.91 lb. 


where 1,639 is the number of feet of No. 27 wire per pound, from 
Table II, Chapter YI. 

The iron volume can be estimated quite closely by multiplying the 
mean length of the parts of the magnetic circuit by their areas; referring 
to Fig. 9: 

Plunger [0.446 + 2^ + f] X 1.66 = 3.38 X 1.66 = 5.61 

Ends and shell [0.459 X 2 + 2^^ -f 0.274 X 2] X 2.04 

= 3.78 X 2.04 = 7.71 


Totaj iron volume (cu. in.) 

Weight of iron = 13.3 X 0.283 = 3.76 lb. 


13.32 
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The volume of the brass tube will be 
^<2ri + ^c)gc X (/i + y = T X 1.476 X 0.02 X 2,!I4 = a27S cii. in. 
and the weight of the tube will be. 

€.273 X 0.32 = 0.0872 lb. 

Then, allowing ^ lb. fox coil paper, insulation, and vamidi, we have for 
the total weight of the magnet: 

0.91 +■ 3.76 -f 0.09 4 0.12 = 4.SS lb. 

The weight per unit of work will be 

4.88 

; = 0.317 lb. per iii-lb. of work 

15.4 

This is much less than the value shown in Fig. 8. The reason is, of 
course, the short period of excitation. 

Maximwn Time oj Continuous Excitation. There remains only one 
thing to be determined, and that is how^ long it can be excited continu- 
ously before it reaches its maxinaum allow^able temperature rise of 70 ® C. 
This is equivalent to asking how long is the 0.1 time of excitation. 

Referring to Art. 67, Chapter YU, it will be seen that^ owing to the 
coil being in good thermal contact with the iron parts, the iron parts 
may be considered about 55 per cent effective in contributing to the final 
effective thermal capacity. This thermal capacity will then be : 

Copper 180 X 0.91 = 165 joules per ° C. rise 
Paper insulation 700 X J = 88 
Iron. 225 X 9.55 X 3.76 = 466 
Brass 200 X 9.55 X 0.09 = 19 

Total final efiective thermal capacity = 729 

The surface area of the coil effective for dissipating heat will be, 
according to the first paragraph of Art. 65, Chapter VII, the cylindrical 
coil surfaces plus the end surfaces: 

Cylindrical coil surface = 2 T(r 2 Qc + ri)h 

= 2t( 1.19 -f 0.02 -f 0.728) 2.31 - 28.1 sq.in. 

End surface = 27r[r| — (ji -f- ^c)^] = 5.34 

Total heat-dissipation surface = 33,5 sq, in. 

The total iron thermal capacity is (466 + 10) X 1 9.55 = S66. 

Therefore the ratio of the total iron thermal capacity’ to the coil heat- 
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dissipating surface is S66 -=- 33.5 = 25 joules per degree Centigrade rise 
per square iiicli. Referring now to the last paragraph of Art. 67, 
Chapter YII, w’e may consider that the effective value of the thermal 
capacity of the iron for an elapsed time equal to no more than § of the 
final effective time constant is 100 -* 50[(26-8)/(SO-8)] = 59 per cent of 
its final effective value, or equal to 476 X 0.59 = 281 joules per degree 
Centigrade rise. Therefore the thermal capacity of the magnet for a 
'short interval of heating will be 


Copper and insulation = 253 
Iron and brass parts — 281 

Total = 534 joules per degree Centigrade rise 


The heat-dis^pation capacity of the coil K will be equal to 0.0076 X 33.5 
a 0.255 watt per degree Centigrade temperature difierenee between the 
average coil temperature and the surrounding air. The value of the 
heat-dissipation coefficient chosen in the preliminary design, is 0.0076. 

Substituting into equation 2, Chapter YII, the heating equation for 
the first elapsed time interval equal to § of the final thermal time 
constant is 


,.^(i (i- 

Jt' ^ 0.255' 


0.255 

634 


where 147.5 = 120 X 1.227 is the power input to the coil (hot). 
e = 578(1 - 

Substituting 6 = 70° C, into this equation and solving, we find t = 270 
seconds, or 4.5 minutes. If this time is less than ^ of the final thermal 
time constant, the solution may be considered correct. The final 
thermal time constant is 

C 729 

K 5 ;^ = 2,850 sec. = 47.6 min. 


Therefore the maximuni period of steady excitation of the magnet 
from a cold start should not exceed 4.5 minutes, and this period of 
steady excitation should be repeated not more often than in a 
4.5 X 10 = 45-minute cycle. 

Fiml Results. The design is now jhnished. Figure 9 shows a com- 
plete sketeh of the magnet with all dimensions. Below are tabulated 
all the principal data: 
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Force = 123 lb. 

Stroke = 0,125 in. 

Voltage = 120 volts. 

Current (hot) = 1.227 amperes- 

Power (hot) — 147.5 watts. 

Temperature rise =69.5® C., after a period of 4.5 miniites continuoug 

excitation from a cold start. 

Time of excitation =0.1. 

Weight = 4.S8 lb. 

Useful work = 15.4 in-lb. 

Weight per unit of useful work = 0.317 lb. per in-ib. of work. 

88. Design of a Enll-Conical Plunger Typt of Magnet 

1. General, The full-conical plunger magnet is used for the same 
t 3 rpe of work as the flat-faced plunger magnet of Art. 87 but gives, for 
the same plunger size, less force through a longer stroke. If a is the 
angle of the cone, as illustrated in Fig. 11, the surface area of the (M)ne 
will be larger than the plunger crc^s section by 1/cos a. Likewise, the 
actual length of the flux lines measured normal to the conical surfaces 
will be equal to the stroke s, multiplied by cos a. Hence, the permeance 
of the working air gap will be approjdmately larger by 1/cos® a: than it 
would be for a fiat-faced plunger magnet of the same diameter and 
stroke, and likewise the rate of change of permeance of the w^orMng gap 
will be greater by 1/cos^ a. Thus, for the same plunger flux, the force 
would be in the ratio of cos® a to 1, as compared to the flat-faced plunger. 
However, if the same magnetomotive force is available for both magnets, 
it will be possible to pull the coned plunger farther apart , in the ratio 
of 1 /cos® « to 1, and still maintain the same flux, because of the increased 
permeance of its working gap. 

If the two magnets are compared on this basis, each will be capable 
of performing the same useful work, but with force and stroke of the 
conical magnet smaller and larger in the ratio of cos® a, and 1/cos"' cr, 
respectively, as compared to the flat-faced magnet. If the leakage 
coefficients, at the start of the stroke, are the same, both magnets will 
have identical flux linkage and the same magnetic energy stored in the 
air gaps. Thus the magnets can be said to be truly equivalent, and 
the design of one can le carried out with the equations of the other, 
provided that the factor cos® a is properly introduced to give the equiva- 
lent force and stroke. 

The only point left to be considered is whether the leakage coefficient 
of the conical-faced plunger is equal to that of the equivalent flat-faced 
one. Referring to Tig. 17, Chapter V, it can be seen that the only 
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alt eration in the leakage path will be a slight diminution in the permeance 
of path 86, due to path 7 being longer in the conical-faced plunger than 
its equivalent flat-faced plunger. Path 7, howewer, does not change its 
permeance as its length changes. Therefore, the total net leakage 
permeance will be slightly less in the conical-faced plunger than in the 
equivalent flat-faced plunger. How^ever, the permeance of the total 
working gap of the conical plunger magnet (paths 1 and 2) will be 
slightly less than that of the equivalent flat-faced plunger hy the second 
term sin^ a cos a) of its permeance formula 12, of Chapter VIII. 

These two effects will tend to counterbalance each other with the result 
that the leakage coefficient of a conical-faced plunger magnet and its 
equivalent flat-faced plunger magnet may be considered to be the same. 

Cone-faced plunger magnets can be used with economy in the range 
of index numbers from 62 down to 7. From 62 to 15, a should equal 45°, 
and from 15 to 7, « should be equal to 60°. Should there be no prefer- 
ence, the range from 12 down can be covered more economically by the 
taj^red plunger magnet of the next article. 

2- Design Bata. For the purpose of illustration let it be required 
to design a magnet having given the following data : 

Stroke = | in. = g. 

Force = 40 lb. = 

Voltage = 12 volts. 

Exdtation = continuous. 

Temperature rise = 70® C., average temperature rise (by change of resis- 
tance) of coil above surrounding ambient temperature of 20® C. 

IMaterial = iron parts, equivalent of S.A,E- 10-10 sample 3, parts to be 
machined from hot-rolled stock. 

"Weight economy. Assume that expense of construction is not to he con- 
sidered, and that all possible refinements necessary to reduce the weight 
are to he made. 

The index number of the required design is == ^\/W 10.25 = 

25.2, which indicates a full conical-faced plunger type of magnet with 
a = 45°. In Fig. 11 , there is shown a sketch of a 45® full conical plunger 
magnet, with special coil arrangements to allow for a very short fixed 
cylindrical gap, and show'ing all the dimensions indicated in the formulas . 
The fiat-faced magnet equivalent to the given conical one is sho^vn by 
the dashed lines, w^here the plunger separation at the beginning of the 
stroke, g, is 0.25 X cos^ 45° = 0.25 X 0.5 = 0.125 = \ in. Its force 
will equal 40/cos“45® = 40/0.5 = 80 lb. 

3. Design Equations. The four fundamental design equations of 
Art. S4 will be taken directly from Art. 87, Sec. 3, for the equivalent 
flat-faced plunger magnet; they are as follows: 
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Force Equation. 


Force == 


22.9 


lb. 


( 11 ) 


Magnetic Circuit Equatim. Because of the tiigli magmetic quality 
of the iron to be used and the special constnietion of the hied cylmdrica 





Fig. 11. Cross section throiigli a fulJ-conical (ylindrieal plunger magnet, illustratiDg 

the design symbols. 


gap, the ampere-tnrns to he used in the iron and in the fixed cylindrical 
air gap can be provisionally estimated at 15 per cent of that developed 
by the coil, Equation 1 2 will thus become 


K1 


= ^ + 0.15A7 

At 


II eating Equation. 


remains unchanged. 


m = 


0.85fi 



( 12 ) 


i3) 


Voltage Eq'uaiion. 


F - 


4p(r2 + rihV/ 
d- 


( 4 ) 


remains uiiclianged. 

4. Preliminary Design. Equation 11 may now l^e solved for if 
the value of B, the flux density in the plunger due to all the flux in the 
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Fio. 12. Design constants for the 45° full-conical cylindrical plunger magnet. 


working gap Art. 72, See. 5), can. be assumed. Referring to Fig. 12, 
data are given for B for 45° full conical plungers, as a function of the 
index number, for medium-sized magnets. Using these data a pre- 



Fig. 13. Design constants for the 60° full-conical cylindrical plunger magnet. 


liminaiy value of 63.5 kmax. per sq. in. is obtained for B, corresponding 
to an index number of 25.2. Substituting into (11) we have for ri 


22^ X 80 
63.5^ 


0.674 in. 
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Substituting into (12) for we have 


m = 


63.5 X 0.125 


— 2,925 ampere-turns 


0.85 X 0.00319 

Equation 3 may now be solved by making the following substitutions : 

df = 70® C. 

1 . 

p = 0.865 X 1€"~® ohm-in. 

k = 0.0076 watt per sq. in. per ** €. temperature cliff erenee, from Fig. 75, 
Chapter VII, for Oj = 70° C. and for the coil in good tiieimal « 3 n- 
tact with the iron parts. In this jmrticular magnet, as illustrated 
in Fig. 11, the cjoil bobbin will be formed by the phenolic flanges 
held at end as illustrated. This may be considered as good thermal 
contact. 

/ == 0.50, a^umed. As the voltage is low, the wire size will \x relatively 
large, and the space factor high. 

4.8, from the data of Fig. 12. 

fa — n 

Thus substituting A/(r 2 — ri) =4.8 into (3), and solving for h, we have 

2l2Agp(Niy 




kjij 


and substituting for the quantities under the radical, and solving, we get 
X 1 X 0.865 X 10“« X 2”9^“ 


0.0076 X 0.5 X 70 


4.06 in. 


As the dimensions of the outer shell do not have to be fitted to stock 
sizes, these dimensions can he left until the final plunger size has been 
determined. Equation 4 may now be solved for d. 


^4 

^4 


'4p{r , + ri)Nl 

E 

^4 X 0.865 X 10-« X 2.10 X 2,925 
12 


= 0.043 in. 


5. Modification to Suit Stock Sizes. Tbe preliminary design has 

now been finished and the next step wrill be to modify such dimensions 
as can be conveniently replaced by stock sizes. 
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IFire Size. From Table I, Chapter VI, 43 mils corresponds to a size 
k^weeii No. 17 and No. IS wire. Choose No. 17 wire, which is the nearest 
to the desired size. This will produce slightly more magnetonioti^^e force 
than is desired and may make the temperature rise too high; No. 18 
however, will produce too little magnetomotive force and cause the 
force to fall below the desired value. It may, finally, be necessary to 
split the wire size. 

Iron Dimimions — Plunger Radius, In this particular design, the 
plunger will be turned to fit the brass tube, and hence the plunger size 
will be determined by the available sizes of brass tubes. The nearest 
size tube is l|-in. outside diameter, and using a thickness of No. 22 
A.w’.g., the inside diameter wdll be 1.324 in. If this is reamed out 
0.004 in. on the diameter, it will allow a clearance of 0.002 in. over a 
plunger of 1.324-m. diameter. This final reaming should be done after 
the brass tube has been spun over to hold the bobbin together, ti will 
therefore be 0.662 in. 

Steel Shell (rs and rs). As this is to be turned from an oversize steel 
tube, there is no restriction on its size. As the material is to be the same 
as that of the plunger its cross-sectional area should be the same. Using 
^i) = b8, and letting h = in., r 2 can be made 1.5 in. and 
rs 1.64 in. Making the area of end pieces equal to that of the plunger, 
h will be 0.331 in., /2 will be 0.146 in. and is will be computed later 
when the magnetomotive force of the coil and the leakage coefficient 
are known. 

6. Check of Preliminaxy Design Using Stock Sizes. 

Final Sizes. ri = 0.662m.; rs = 1.50 in.; = 1.64 in.; h =4.063 
in.; h = 0.331 in.; = 0.146 in.; No. 17 wire. 

Coil Deiiign — Space Faeter. Following the same procedure as in 
Arts. 86 and 87, Sec. 6, the gross winding depth — rO will include 
the following allowances: 

(a) 0.021 = thickness of brass tube and clearance to plunger. 

(b) 0.062 ~ phenolic tube between brass tube and coil 

(c) 0.030 = insulation outside of coil 

{d) 0.010 = allowance for coil irregularities 
0.123 = total allowances 

The net winding depth will be 0.838 - 0.123 = 0.715 in. Allowing 
5,0 mils paper between layers and 47.3 mils for the diameter of enameled- 
covered No. 17 wire, the thickness of a layer will be 0.0473 + 0.005 = 
0.0523 in. The number of layers will be 0.716 -- 0.0523 = 13.8, which 
can be called 14 if a 2 per cent allowance for embedding is made. This 

See Art. 84, Sec. 3. 
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being an even number af layers, tbe coil leads may be brought out at 
the same end through separate holes or a slot. 

As the flanges of the bobbin are to he made of pbeiiollc material it 
will only be necessary to allow for clearance between the flanges and the 
iron end pieces. Allowing in. for the thickness of each bobbin iange 
and in, total clearance, the net winding length will be 4.062 — 0.156 
= 3.906 in. j and the turns per layer will be (3.^)6 -i- €.6473) X 0.95 — 1 
= 78, assuming that owing to the spread of the winding 95 per writ 
as many tnms can be wound, and that one turn is lost at the €?iid of each 
layer. 

The total turns will be 14 X 78 = 1,692. As the cross-seeilonai 
area of the bare copper wire is 0.06161 sq. in., the space facior will 

^ 1,092X 0.00161 
^ 0.838 X 4.0625 

which is slightly higher than the assumed 0.5 but will tend to compensate 
for the oversized wire used. 

The coil resistance may now' be computed as follow’s: The mean 
radius of a turn will be ri plus the total thickness of the bobbin tube 
(a) +■ (5) “h -I the net coil winding thickness = 6.662 -f 0.083 + 0.358 
= 1.103 in. Tbe total length of wire will be 27r X 1.103 X 1,092 == 
7,450 in., and its resistance at 96® C., applying the data of Tables 11 
and III, Chapter VI, is 

0.4221 X 1.2751 X 7.45 = 4.01 ohms 


The coil current will be 


2.99 amperes (hot) 


and the magnetomotive force will be 

AT = 2.99 X 1,092 = 3,270 ampere-turns 

Temperature Substituting the values so far obtain*' 

equation 3, we have, 


1 X €.865 X 10“^^ 

2 X 0.0076 X €.516 X 0 


/3,270Y 

^\ 4 . 662 / 


85.2" C, 


w'hich is too high. This can be made lower by increasing A or by splitting 
the wire size. Because the coil luagnetometive force is higlier than 
necessary, and because it is desired to keep tiie weight down, it seems 
advisable to split the wire size. Let us redesign the coil, using No. IS 
for the inner part of the winding and No. 17 for the outer. 
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Coil Redesign with Two Wire Sizes, By trial it is found that 6 layers 
of Ko. IS having n thickness of 0.284 in. and 8 layers of No. 17 having a 
thickness of 0.418 be wound in the space available with 5 mils of 
paper between layers, with no allowance for embedding. The turns per 
layer for No. 18 will be 95, and the turns for each section will be, for 
No. 18, 95 X 6 = 570; for No. 17, 78 X 8 = 624, making the total turns 

1,194. The mean radius of a turn of the No. 18 section will be 0.662 + 

0.083 + 0.142 = 0.887 in., and that of the No. 17 section 0.887 ■+ 0.142 
-f 0.209 ~ 1.238 in. ''fheir mean lengths of turn w^ill he 5.57 in. and 
7.76 in., and the lengths of wire 3,180 in. and 4,850 in., respectively. 
The reastances at 90® C, will be 

No. 18—0.532 X 1.275L X 3.18 = 2.16 ohms 

No. 17—0.4221 X 1.2751 X 4.85 = 2.61 ohms 

The total resistance (hot) will be 4.77 ohms; the current at 12 volts 
impres^d will he 2.51 amperes; and the magnetomotive force, 3,000 
ampere-turns. The space factor will be 

570 X 0.00128 + 624 X 0.00161 
0~838 X 4.0625 

and the final temperature rise 

. 0.865 X / 3,QOO Y 

2 X 0.0076 X 0.507 X 0.838 \4.063; 


This value is satisfactory. 

Fixed Cylindrical Gap. The length of this gap can now be computed 
so that it will consume 5 per cent of the coil magnetomotive force. The 
permeance of the gap Pc = i^c/Fc cannot be computed until the flux 0c 
of the gap is known. This flux is equal to the useful flux of the working 
gap multiplied by the leakage coefficient. The leakage coefficient for 
the conicai-faced plunger may be evaluated in the manner of Sec. 1, 
Art. 54, Chapter V, using the gap permeance formulas derived in 
Sec. 5, Art. 72, Chapter Till, or by computing it for the equivalent 
flat-faced plunger magnet. Using the latter scheme, the leakage coeffi- 
cient for the flat-faced plunger magnet by equation 23, Chapter Y, is 


= 1 + 

Ti 


D.67 + 0.13 - H- 

n 


r2 +n / irh 

^1 V8(r2 - n) 


2(r2 - ri) 
rh 


- 1 


) 


-+ 1.465 logio 


ra - n 
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which can be applied because the equivalent g = 0.125 in, < 4(r2 rj) /a* 
= 1.07. This gives on substitution 

= 1.562 

Applying thisj the tentative value of flux through the fixed cylindrical 
gap is 

4c = yBrrl = 1.56 X 63.5 X IT X 0.662^ = 137 kmax. 

where 63.5 is the tentative value of B chosen in the prelifiiinary dt*sigri 
for the equivalent flat-faced plunger magnet. Therefore, 

137 

= 3,000 X 0,05 = P"" 

However, 

p ^ ^ Mir(2ri + gc)i^ 


where Qc is the radial clearance between the plunger and surrounding 
steel end piece. Because of the method of securing the brass tube which 
guides the plunger, may be chosen at will. The main consideration 
in choosing gc is plunger side pull, which depends on the ratio of to 
the clearance between the plunger and the brass tube. On this bask 
let gc be 0.01-in., which will allow a maximum eccentricity of about 
20 per cent. Then 


P.gc 

+ gc:) 


0.913 X 0.01 
iUTT X 1.334 


0.685 in. 


Call this § in. to allow for the permeance between the steel bobbin ring 
and the plunger, and the leakage permeances. 

Magnetic Circuit Calculatim. At this point a sketch of the magnet 
should be made so that the mean lengths of the magnetic circuit may be 
obtained. This sketch is shown in Fig. 14, drawn to scale. Because 
the plunger, shell, and end pieces have the same area they can treated 
as a unit. The leakage coefficient w^ill be applied to the entire iron 
circuit, which is on the safe side as it neglects the distribution of the 
leakage flux between the plunger and shell. The data on the uiagnetic 
circuit are as follow’s: 

Length Area yiaterial 

Total iron parts 10,0 io. 1.37 S.A.E. 10-10 

Fixed cylindrical air gap. . . Permeance — 0.913 kmax. per a-t. 


Refer to footnote IS of Art. 87. 
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The saturation curve for the iron parts and fixed air gap (useful flux 
plotted against magnetomotive force for a constant equivalent flat- 
faced gap length of | in,.) may now be computed. Using cg&g, the useful 



Fig. 14. Cross section through the final design of the 45° full-conical cylindrical 
plunger magnet, showing all dimensions and method of assembly. 

flux in the working air gap, as a reference, the flux in the iron parts and 
fixed cylindrical gap of the magaetic circuit -will be The actual calcu- 
lation of the saturation curve will be carried out in tabular form as 



Fig. 15. Magnetization cutw and graphical constrnetion for determining the oper- 
ating point of the magnet of Fig, 14. 

shown on page 290 and is started by assuming the value of flux density 

in the iron. 

Actual Worh and Optimum Work of Design. On Fig. 15 is shown 
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plotted the saturation curve of the iron parts and fi:xed air gap as obtained 
from the results of the tabular calculation. From point J at 3, (MM) 
ampere-turns (actual coil Nl) on the a:xis of abscissas there is ditwii the 
equivalent flat-faced working air-gap pemieance line h, with a negative 
slope of 35.0 max. per ampere- turn. The intersection of line b with 
the saturation curve at c gives the operating point of the niagnet with 
its rated air gap and current. Point c, though not quite the optimum 
operating point, is so close to it that it may be considertnl the optimum. 

The energy available in the air gap, corresponding to the useful wwk 
of the magnet, is equal to the area of the triangle /re, which is 

I X 88 X lO""'* X 2,520 X 8.86 = 9.90 iri4b. 

Force. The only other factor left to be checked is the force, which 
according to the stored energy of the air gap should be 


9.9Q 

0.125 


= 79.2 lb. 


for the equivalent flat-faced plunger magnet or 39.6 lb. for the actual 45® 
full conical-faced plunger magnet. 

This force may be checked by the formulas of Art. 72, See. 5a, without 
resorting to the artifice of an equivalent fiat-faced plunger. Thus the 
permeance between cone.s, excluding all fringiTig fluxes emanating 
from the outside cylindrical surfaces, will be, hj equation 12, of the 
above reference. 


xiuri f ri 
V cos a Lcos a 


Iv^ 

- Sim a cos a 

2ti 


which on substituting iq = 0.662 in., v = 0.25 in., anti a = 45®, gives 
F == 34.4 max. per ampere-turn. Drawing line ¥ with this perineanee 
gives the operating point c', which is almost exactly at the 
The available air-gap magnetomotive force Fa will then be 2, 55ilampe re- 
turns. Substituting this into the force formula 122) of Art. 72, Sec. 5a, 

Force = 4.43iU7rru { — ~ \ sm“ a lb. 

LXrcosa/ 2 J 


gives a force cf 41.0 lb. Tliis calculation, as mentioned in the above 
rcfereiie€‘, is more optimistic, a.s it takes into account the force produced 
by the fringing flux in the conical gap. The pernit^anco calculation by 
forniiila 12, above, shows that the equivalent flat -faced plunger magnet 
almost exiictly reproduces the entire penneanee within the actual coned 
gap. We can with safety take the final force to be 40 ib. 
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TABLE IV 

CAi-cri^ATioN OF Saturation Chrv:e of Iron Parts and Fioid Ctlindrical Gap, 
FOB AN EorrVALENT USHFlTL AiR-GaP LeNGTH OF 0.125 In. 

(Sec saturation curve of Fig. 11a, Chapter II, for sample 3) 


Part 

Length, 

in. 

Area, sq. in. 

Mux, €f> 

B 

kmax. 

per 
sq- in. 

H 

a-t. 

per 

in. 

F 

a“t- 


kmax. 

1. Iron parts 

10.0 

1-37 


164.5 

120 

270 

2,700 

2. Fixed cylindrical 








air gap 

P - 0.913 

kmax. per a-t- 


164.5 

.... 

.... 

180 

3- Useful air gap. . 

P « 0,035 

kmax. per a^t- 


105.5 

.... 

.... 



Total F = 2,880 


Part 

4> 

JB 

E 

F 

4> 

B 

H 

F 


157.5 

157.5 

100.9 



1,660 

172 

151 

151 

96.5 

110 



Total F = 1,832 

Total i? =1,165 

1 

2 

3 

137 

137 

87.5 

100 

31 

310 

150 

123 

123 

78.5 

90 

16 

160 

135 

Total F =460 

Total F = 295 

1 

2 

3 

109.8 

109.8 

70.0 

80 

10 

lOO 

120 


Total F = 220 


Weight. The weight of the copper of the coil will be, for the No. 18 
section, (3, 180; 12) (1 203.4) = 1,30 lb., and for the No. 17 section, 
(4,850 12)(1, L()1.3) = 2.50 Ib., where 203.4 and 161.3 are the number 
of feet per pound for No. 18 and No. 17 wires, respectively. The total 
coppcT weight will therefore be 3.80 lb. 
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The Yolume of the hras^ tul^e is ^ X 1.^351 X 0.(1255 X 4| » 0.46 
cu. in. The weight Avill be 0.46 X 0.32 = 0.15 lb. 

The volume ef the phenolic bobbin will l>e 

Flanges, 2ir(0.686 +■ 1.50) (0.814) X 0.05 = 0.034 

Tube, 2r X 0.717 K^§X 0.05 = 0.055 

== 0.089 lb., where 0.05 has been taken as the density of the phenolic 
materiaL 

The weight of the iron may be calculated by using the mean length 
and area as for the magnetic calculations. 

Weight = 10 X 1.37 X 0.2^3 - 3.88 lb. 

The total weight of the magnet will therefore be 3.80 + 0.15 + 

H- 3.88 = 7,92 lb., w’hich may be called 8.0 lb. to allow for paper, etc. 
The weight per unit of work will be 8.00 -s- 10.0 = 0.8 lb. per in-lb. of 
work. This value is less tban that shown in Fig. 12 because of the special 
construction. 

Final Results. The design is now finished. Figure 14 shows a 
complete sketch of the magnet with all dimensions. Below are tabulated 
all the principal data. 

Force = 40 lb. 

Stroke = } in. 

Yoltage =12 volts 
Excitation = continuous 
Cxirrent (hot) == 2.51 amperes 
Power (hot) = 30.1 watts 
Temperature rise = 73® C, 

Weight = 8.0 lb. 

Maximum useful work = 10 in-lb. 

Weight per unit of maximum work = 0.8 lb. |)€r in-lh. of work 


89- Besign of a Tapered Plunger Magnet 

1. General. The tapered plunger magnet is the proper type of 
magnet to use when the stroke for a given force exceeds the economical 
range for the full-conical plunger type but still is not long enough to 
warrant a leakage- flux type. It is probably the most versatile of all 
types, as almost any type of force-stroke characteristic can be produced. 
Thus the force can be made to: 
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(a) Eemain constant tliroiighout tlie stroke. 

{b) Same as (a), except wntli a sharp rise at the end of the stroke. 

(c) Gradually decrease from the beginning to the end of the stroke. 

(d) Same as (c), except with a sharp rise at the end of the stroke. 

(c) Rise gradually from the beginning to the end of the stroke, 

(J) Same as (e), except with sharp rise at the end of the stroke, 

(a) and (b) are illustrated in Fig. 7, Chapter IX, by the curves force at 
0.8 ampere without and with the stop, respectively; (c) and (c^), by the 
force cur\’es at 1.5 ampere without and with the stop, respectively. 

Effects (a), (c), and (c) are controlled entirely by the angle of the 
taper in relation to the saturation of the plunger. Effect (c) is produced 
by uang a relatively small angle of taper and aUowing the plunger to 
saturate early in the stroke; (e), by using a relatively larger angle of 
taper and not allowing the plunger to saturate in the beginning of the 
stroke; and (a), by conditions intermediate between (c) and (e). The 
sharp rise in force at the end of the stroke is produced by using a stop. 

Thus it is possible to produce all the effects obtainable with the 
cylindrical-faced, stepped cylindrical-faced, and truncated ^ conical 
plunger magnets. The use of a stop is generally advisable as it assists 
in holding the force up at the end of the stroke and also produces a 
high sealing-in force at the end of the stroke. The stop can be flat, 
as illustrated by the dashed lines of Fig. 7, Chapter IX, or if it is desired 
to extend its range the stop may he made conical. 

The taper plunger type is quite different from those previously con- 
sidered, in that the optimum useful work conditions derived in Art. 85 
do not always apply. This is because the force may decrease toward 
the end of the stroke and be less than at the beginning; consequently 
the useful work may not equal the product of the force at the beginning 
of the stroke by the stroke. This is explained in detail with reference 
to the actual design in Sec. 6 of this article, Actual Work and Optimum 

2. Design Data. As the constant force characteristic is the one 
usually desired, let it be required for the purpose of illustration to 
design a substantially constant force magnet having the following data : 

Stroke = | in. 

Force - 12 lb. = 

Voltage = 12 volts. 

Excitation = continuous. 

Temperature rise = 70® C. = 9/, average temperature rise (by change in 
resistance) of coil above surrounding ambient air temperature of 20° C. 

Material == mild cold-rolled steel, SA.E. 10-10, sample 3. 
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The iiideK number of this required design will l>e ^ 12/0.75 

= 4,62, which, by reference to Fig. 10, Chapter IX,, indicates a taf^i^d 
plunger magnet. Blgure 16 is a sketch of this magnet, showing al the 
dimensions indicated 
in the formulas. 

3. Design Equa- 
tions. This type of 
magnet cannot be de- 
signed in the straight- 
forward manner that 
the previous ones were, 
as too many variables 
are involved. Hence Cross section of win dim Jjare ^tue da. 

it will be necessary to Fk;. 16. Cross St'ction through a taixTed eylmdrical 
resort to a cut-and-try pluogor mixgnet, ihustniting thech^sign syrnf^ols. 
method. 

Force Equations. The force due to the radial flux (fringing fiiises 
excluded) betw^een the tapered plunger and the surroiiiiding steel end 

a-. r 

2 . 



Force = 


n -hg 


Bl 




lb. 


im 




from equation 13c, Art. 72, Sec. 6, wFere Bj, is the flux dens,it 3 ' in the 
plunger due to this radial flux only. Besides this forc^, there will be a 
force due to the distributed leakage flux, w'hich passes acro&s the coil 
winding, from the plunger to the outer shell. This force is given by 
equation 206 of Art. 76, 

8.86Xl0“®HbL ib. 


Force 


(14) 


In this type of magnet, owing to the high plunger flux densities and 
relatively small forces involved, it is necessary to make a correction for 
the loss in force due to the increase in length of the nia,gneti 2 ed portion 
of the plunger. This correction is given by equation 76 of Ai1. 71 

r Bjn 

FIpdB lb. (15) 


Magnetic Circuit Equation. The coil magnetomotive force for this 
type of magnet can best be estimated by using the work equation 1 of 
Chapter III. 


Work = S.S6ij^(iV/) iia-lb. 


( 16 ) 
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where n, ^he magnetic efficacy, will vary betvreen 0.35 to 0.45 for taper 
plunger magnets wnthout a stop, and from 0.45 to 0.55 with a stop. The 
lower values apply to those magnets employing a magnetically inferior 
steel such as sample 4; the higher values, to the better magnetic steels. 
Likewise, if the feed cylindrical gap is assumed to take a large percen- 
tage of the magnetomotive force, say 10 to 15 per cent, one should tend 
to the lower values, while a gap taking only 5 per cent would be in the 
higher range. ^ 

EeatiTig Equation. This remains unchanged. 

, pq fmv 

^ 2 fc/(r 2 - n) I A / 

Voliage Bqualim. This remains unchanged. 

ipCrs + ri)m 

- (4) 

4. Preliminary Design. Equation 13 cannot be solved for ri very 
readily, hence the best procedure is to assume proper values of Bp and 9, 
and determme by cut and try the proper value of rj which, will give the 
required force. 

The value of Bp at the end of the stroke will depend upon Bm, the 
maximum hux density in the plunger, occurring at the beginning of the 
fixed cylindrical gap as shown in Fig. 16. The plunger should reach 
saturation at the end of the stroke (Hrrt about 300 to 400 ampere-turns 
per inch) . 

the angle of taper of the plunger, determines how the force will vary 
throughout the stroke. A value of 0.15 radian is suitable if the force is 
to remain constant ; a smaller value if the force is to decrease toward the 
end of the stroke, and larger if it is to increase. 

Let us substitute the following values into equation 1, to see what 
force will be produced at the end of the stroke. 

g == 0,025 in. 

6 ® 0.15 radian. 

m ~ 0.75 in. 

V =0.0 in. 

Bm = 120 krnax. per sq, in.^^ 

The subsequent work shows that this choice is somewhat low. A v'alue of 125 
or possibly 130 would have resulted in slightly higher ecoaomy. 
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Bp = 84 kmax. per sq. imA* This is obtaiiied by aaumiBg tbfi imdial 
leakage flux betw^n the plunger and shell and the fringing iuxw 
around the taper gap to be 30 per cent of the total plunger flux, 
making jKj, = 120 X 0.7 « 84. 

n ~ 0.631 in. Let us assume a No. 22 A.w.g. bra» of lA 

side diameter to he used, then if the tube is reameii by 0.(M33 in. on 
the diameter, the plunger may be made 1.262 in., niaMngri « 0.631. 

Making these substitutions, we have 


Force = 

(F-O) 



12.5 ib. 


As 12.0 lb- is the desired force the tentative value of 0.631 for rj may 
be considered satisfactory. 

Assuming: (1) a value of 0.40 for the magnetic efiieacy without a 
stop, (2) 12 X I == 9 in-lb. for the work, and (3) = r X 0.631^ X 

12€ X lO”"^ = 150 X IQ— ^ weher for equation 16 may be solved for 
the coil magnetomotive force. 


NI 


Work 

8.86i7<^> 


9.0 X IQ^ 

8.86 X 0.40 X 150 


1,693 ampere-turns 


Equation 3 may now be solved by making the following assumptions: 


9j = 70 ^ 0 . 

^ = 1 . 

p = 0.865 X 10*® ohm-in. 

k — 0.0076 watt per sq. in. per ° C. teni|>eratii!:^ difference, from Fig. 75, 
Chapter YII, for 6/ = 70° C. and fur the coil in good thermal con- 
tact with the iron parts. In this particular magnet the bobbin 
flange vill be made up of the l)ras.s tiil>e and the iron euii pieces. 

J = 0.45, assumed. As the voltage is relatively low, the wire si^e will be 
medium and will iiece.ssitate fairly heavy pa|>er between layers. 


h 


r2 — ri 


A value between Land 6 is suitable in this tyjie of magnet, the higher 
values prcducing more leakage flux force at the beginning of the 
stroke. 


18 The proper value to use for Bp is v-ery diflicult to estimate, as it depeiuis on the 
ratio of the permeance of the working gap at the end of the stroke to that of the radial 
leakage path between the plunger and shell. 
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Tims substituting h/(r 2 — r^) = 5 into equation 3, and sol\^ing for 

we have 

3/l5^p(2Vl)' 

' ^ ^ m 

and substituting for the quantities under tbe radical, and solvnng, we get 

3j 2.5 X I X 0.865 X 1Q~^ X 1,693^ 

^ 0.0076 X 0.45 X 76 


A.S T2 


= 2.96 in. 

V5,0 = 0.592; = 0.592 + 0.631 


1.223 in. 


Because of the necessity of maintaining a reasonable percentage of the 
magnetomotive force across the working air gap at the end of the stroke, 
it is wise not to saturate the shell and end pieces as highly as the plunger. 
Therefore let us make the area of these parts 25 per cent greater than 
that of the plunger. 

1.257rrf = Tr{rl — r%) 

7*3 = VL25ri + tI 
rs = 1.41 in. 

The end pieces can be designed to maintain this area. 

Equation 4 may now be solved for d : 




E 


kp(r2+Ti)m _ ^4 X 0.865 X X 1.854 X 1693 


12 


- 0.0301 in. 


5. Modification to Suit Stock Sizes, The preliminary design has 
now been finished and the next step will be to modify such dimensions 
as can be conveniently replaced by stock sizes. 

Wire Size. From Table I, Chapter YI, 30.1 mils corresponds to a 
size between ISo. 20 and No. 21 wdre. Let us try No. 20, diameter = 
32.0 mils, which will produce slightly more magnetomotive force than is 
desired. 

Irofi Dimensions. Because of the necessity of careful plunger align- 
ment in the working gap, in order to minimize side pull,^® thu plunger 

As plunger friction can become an important item in a magnet of this type when 
tlie forces are relatively small and the plunger diameters large, it is wise to chiroroLiiini- 
plate the plunger in order to reduce the friction and also prevent the stickiness which 
occurs when steel slides in unlubrieated brass. Lubrication is undesirable, as the 
viscosity of the lubricant changes with temperature and also has a tendency to 
become guminy. 
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must be turned to fit the brasi, tube. Themfore the dimensions already 
assumed for and the brass tube may be tried. 

The outer shell can be made of a 3-in. seamless tub* of 3 %-in. wall 
This will give an inside diameter of 2.44 in., and the outside eaii Im‘ lunifHi 
to 2.82 in., the required r^. The end pieces are designed t«> maintain the 
shell area throughout. 

The length of the winding space h should be* changed from the pre- 
liminary value (3f 2.96 to comptm.sate for the larger wire size, if the 
temperature rise* is to be held down to 70*=* C. In order to d<i this h must 
be increased in proportion to A7; as the eoil a nipere-t urns will vary 2 is 
the square of the wire diameter, h should be nuuh* ecpial tti 

6. Check of Preliminary Design Using Final Sizes. 

Final Sizes. ri ~ 0.6J^1 in.; = 1.22 in.; = L41 in.: k = 3,35 
in. ; Ko, 20 wire ; g = 0.0253 in. 

Cail Dvisign — S'pace Fador, Tollawing the exact same procedure as 
in Art. 86, Sec, 5, the gross winding depth (r 2 — ri'i will include the 
following allowances: 

(a) 0.025 in. = thickness of brass tube and clearance to pliingc‘r 

(h) 0.022 in. = insulation between brass tube and eoil 

(c) 0.025 in. = insulation outside of coil 

(d) 0.010 in. = allowance for coil irregularities 

0.082 in. = total allowances 

The net winding depth will be 0.589 — 0.082 = 0.507 in. Allowing 
5.0 mils of Kraft paper between layers and 33. S mils for the diameter 
of enameled-covered ]No. 20 wire, the thickness of a layer will b* 0.0338 
4- 0.005 = 0.0388 in. The number of layers will lx* 0.507 ™ (U)3SS 
= 13.05, which can be called 14 if a 7 percent alkxvanee fur embedding 
is made. An even number of layers is desirable as it 1 > rings the leads 
out at the same end. 

As the iron end pieces are to form the bobbin flange* it will inu be 
necessary to allow for brass bobbin flanges or for imperfect fit of flip 
bobbin, in determining the net winding length of the coi!. AYe shall 
assume a hole with a rubber bushing at tlie fixed plunger end to bring 
the leads out. Then making an allowance of 20 mils for oiled linen and 

This increase in length can be avoided if the wire size is sf-iiit in t^rder that an 
efTectwe diameter of 30.1 mils is obtained. See Art. SS, Sec. 6, "'Cyil Redesign with 
Two Wire Sizes," for the method of computing this tjpe of winding. 
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in. for fiber at each end of the coil the net winding length will be 
3.35 — 0.102 = 3.248 in., and the turns per layer will be 


3.35 

0.0338 


X 0.95 - 1 = 93 


aiming that because of the spread of the winding only 95 per cent as 
many turns can be wound, and that one turn is lost at the end of each 
layer. 

The total turns will be 14 X 93 = 1,302. As the cross-sectional 
area of the bare copper wire is 0.000802 sq. in., the space factor will be 

1,302 X0000802 _ 

0.589 X 3.35 


This is Ingher than the assumed value of 0.45, and before proceeding it 
will be wise to correct h in order to avoid too low a temperature rise. 
As temperature rise varies inversely as the space factor, and inversely 
as the new h should be 

j 0A5 , . 

3.35 X Vo^ "" 


The new net winding length will be 3.125 — 0.102 == 3.023 in,, and the 
turns per layer will be 


3.023 

0.0338 


X 0.95 - 1 = 84 


The total turns will be 14 X 84 = 1,176, and the space factor 

1,176 X 0,000802 _ 

0.589 X 3.125 


The coil reastance may now be computed as follows: The mean 
radius of a turn will be ri plus the winding thickness allowances (a) +• 
(5) + f the net coil winding thickness = 0.631 -f- 0.047 -f 0.254 = 
0.932 in. The total length of wire will be 2^ X 0.932 X 1,176 = 6,880 
in., and the resistance at 90° C., applying the factor 0.8458 ohm per 
1,000 in., and the temperature correction factor 1.2751, from Tables II 
and III, respectively, of Chapter VI, will be 

6.88 X 0.8458 X 1.2751 7.42 ohms at 90^^ G. 

The coil current will he 

12.0 , 

— 1.62 amperes 
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and the coil magnetomotive force will be 


NI = 1,176 X 1.62 = 1,904 ampere-tiims 
Temperature Rise, 


1 X 0,865 X 10 /l,904y 

2 X 0.0076 X 0.512 X 0.589X3.125/ 


70.4® C. 


This is satisfactory. 

Fixed Cylindrical Gap. Assnme that the feed cylindrical gap is to 
be designed to use 10 per cent oi the available coil magnetomotive 
force = 1,004 X 0.1 = 190 ampere-tums. Then the permeance of this 
gap will be 


<i> 150 

F 190 


0.79 kmax. per ampere-tum 


where 150 kmax. is the maximum plunger flux based on the assumption 
made in the preliminary design. The gap permeance in terms of its 
dimensions will be 

^ fxS /iT(2ri + g)ts 
c — “T" —* 

I g 

Substituting the known values we have 


0.79 X 0.025 
0.00319 X r X 1.287 


1.53 in. 


which may be called 1.5 in. as the fringing permeance around the e<%es 
of the gap will more than make up this difference. 

Other Iron Dimensions. The end pieces may now be deigned to 
have a substantially constant area equal to that of the shell- The shell 
area is 7r(lAl^ - 1,22^') = 1.57 sq. in. 


^2 


1.57 

2'7rr2 


1.57 

27r X 1.22 


0.204 in. 


The area through as it does not carry the entire flux, can be made 
approximately equal to that of the plunger. Try 4 = 0.25 in.; then 
area = t( 1.3125 +-0.25)0.25 = 1.23 sq. in. This is sufficient. Then 


k 


1.57 

27r(0.631 + 0.025 + 0.25) 


0.275 in. 
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Magnetic Circuit Calcitlaiions, At this point a sketch of the magnet 
should be made so that tlie mean lengths of the magnetic circuit may be 
obtained. This sketch is shown in Fig 17. 



Fig. 17, Cross section through the final design of the tapered cylindrical plunger 
magnet, sho'v\d ng all dimensions. 

The mean lengths and areas are tabulated below : 


No. 

Part 

Length 

! 

Area 

IM aterial 

1 

Plunger 

4.0 

1 .25 

S.A.E. 10^10 

2 

Shell 

a. 25 

1 .57 

- 

a ; 

Front end piece - 

1 .25 

1.57 


4 

Back end piece 

l.OO 

1 .57 

Cl 

5 

Fixed cylindrical air gap 

Permeance = 0.79 kmax. 
per a-t. 



The saturation curve of these parts may now be computed. In 
computing this curve all parts will be assumed to carry the same flux 
as was done in Art. 77. The tabular computation is shown in Table V, 
and the resulting saturation curve is plotted in Fig. 19. 

Forcs-Stroke Cvrve, In this type of magnet, owing to the possibility 
of the force decreasing with the stroke, it is necessary to check the force 
over the entire stroke to make sure that it does not fall below the desired 
value at any point. The most convenient and accurate way to do this 
is to follow^ the method of Art. 77, Chapter Till. 

Following this scheme, we shall first calculate the permeance of the 
working gap and its rate of change at several points. We shall 
choose the points where V = f , ^ and 0 in. In order to show the 
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TABLE V 

Calculation of Saturation Curve of Iron Parte ano PiXEp Cyundbical 
Am Gap of a Tapebed Plunger Magnet 

(Sw saturation curve of Fig. 11 a. Chapter il, for sample 3) 


Part 

lA^ngth, in. 

Area, sq. in. 

kmax. 

M 

kmax. 

per 
sq. in. 

H 
a-t. 
per in. 

F 

a-t. 

1 

4 CK> 

I 25 

156 

125 

410 

1,6443 

2+3+4 

5.50 

1.57 

156 

09,5 

31 

171 

5 

P = 0.7D knuix. {XTa-t. 

156 




197 





2,00,8 

Part 

<l> 

B 

H 

F 

4> 

B 

M 

F 

1 

2+3-r4 

150 

120 

270 

1,080 

144 

115 

106 


150 

95 .6 

24 

132 

1+1 

9U5 

94 

5 

150 



190 

144 



182 



Total 1,402 



Total 936 

1 

137.5 

no • 

100 

400 

131 

i 

105 

oo 

240 

2'+344 

137.5 

00 

14 

77 

1 

131 

83,6 

" 

115 

63 

5 

137.5 



174 

131 

j . 

1 66 




Total 651 


. Total 469 

1 

125 

lOO 

31 

124 

112 5 

90 16 64 

2 + 3+4 

125 i 

79 .6 

10 

55 

112,5 1 

71 .t> 5 S ; 44 

: 

5 

125 ' 



15S 

112 5 1 

142 




1 0 ta 1 33 4 

1 

i 

Total 250 
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metliod of evaluating these permeances and their derivatives, the 
mlcuiations at T == | in. are given as an example. 

Beferring to Fig. 18 


^^(taper gap) = tt/x 


2(ri + g) 


e 





Pig. 18. Enlarged view of the tapered end of the magnet of Pig. 17 for calculating 
the permeance of the working gap. 


from equation 13, Chapter Till, 
r> [2 X 0.656, /0.137^ 1 3] 

Pt = 3.19» j — — log. ) + 2 ~ ij “ ^Pere- 

turn 

Asa = 4M[ri -f \/g(i 

where i + ^ = 0.376, ?! = ri + ^ — g = 0.556, and g == dV +■ g ^ 0.1. 
See equation 18a, Chapter V. 

Pi&a = 4 X 3. 19(0. 556 Vo.I X 0.376) log, 3.76 = 12.7 max. per 

ampere-turn 

Aea “ 3.3 m ^ri + 2 ) 

where ri == 0.556, and g =0.1. See equation 16a, Chapter V. 

Afta — 3.3 X 3.19 X 0.616 = 6.5 max. per ampere-turn 
P\7a = 3.3m ^ri 4- 

where r, = 0.519, and g = 0.137 

I* 17 a = 6.2 max. per ampere-turn 

Pi9o = 4 m pi + ^ —\/gY] logc ~ 
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where = te-t- g — 0,137, ri = rj — 9m = 0.519. See equation 19a, 
Chapter V, V being substituted in those places where ri + g do& not 
apply. 

Pisa = 4= X 3.19 [0.519 + 0.137 - V0.137 X 0.50] loge^'^ 

=*531 max. per ampere-turn 

=» + FiBa + Pi6a + Fi 7 a + Fi 0 e =“ ^.7 ixmx. per ampere-twm 

The radial leakage permeance which must be added in parallel with 
for determiniiig the magnetcraotiv'e force across the working gap is, 
using formula 155 of Chapter \*, and applying the corrections as used in 
Art. 77, 


Eff. Fl 


2.75 2 1 

3.12 ^ 3^2 


2rjLil 

X — — 

log€ — 
n 


2 1 2ir X 3.19 X 2.75 

-O.8SX5X-X 


0.294 X 83.5 


lOg€ 


0.631 


= 24.7 max, per ampere-turn 

The total permeance effective in determining the magnetomotive 
force across the working gap at F == 4 in. is -j- = 55.7 ■+ 24.7 = 

80.4 max. per ampere-turn. In a similar manner the permeances at the 
other points can be calculated, and are given in columns 2, 3, and 4 of 
Table YI. With these values the four air-gap permeance lines of Fig. 19 
have been drawn to determine the point of operation on the saturation 
curve fot each plunger position, and the corresponding air-gap magneto- 
motive force, Fyj, as tabulated in column 5. 

Because the fringing permeances Pna, Fuay Pua, and Pig«, are var>’'- 
ing in a complicated manner with V, the rate of change of permeance 
with stroke can best be found graphically. This has been done by 
plotting the data of column 2 in Fig, 20 and determining the slope at 
each point desired. The results are tabulated in cohinni 6. 

The remainder of Table YI has been computed as indicated in the 
column headings, and follow’s Art. 77, Chapter VIII, exactly. The 
final net effective force of column 15 has been plotted in Fig. 21. 

Actval Work and Optimum Work. The least force throughout the 
stroke is 12.35 lb., which is satisfactory as regards the specifications. 
The useful w’ork will therefore be 

12.35 X I = 9.26iii-ib, 
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The optimum cannot, as has heen done in the previous designs, be 
determined from Fig. 19, by making the differential permeance of 



Fig. 19. Magnetization curve and graphical construction for determining the work- 
ing air-gap magnet oniotive force of the magnet of Fig. 17 as a function of the plunger 

displacement- 

the iron circuit equal to that of the working gap. This is because the 
useful work, whicli is equal to the product of the least force by the stroke, 



Fig. 20. Variation of working air-gap permeance with plunger displacement for the 

magnet of Fig. 17. 

will not necessarily be the product of the force at the beginning of the 
st roke by the stroke. 
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The optimum can, however, be determined by reference to Fig. 21, 
by finding the largest rectangle w^hich can be drawn under the force- 
stroke eiirve. This rectangle coincides so closely with the actual least 
force and required stroke as to be almost indistinguishable. 

The total available work under the force-stroke curve, by measure- 
ment of the area, is 11,06 in-lb. The mechanical efficacy of the design 

will be 9.26 11.06 = 83.8 


.20 


.515 




S 8 


Total Arfea Under Cu rve 
=|Frfs3nj6in.-jb.l 



Least Force:* jl2.35 lb. 


,y. 


percent, which, though high, 
is not so high as to cause too 
sluggish an action. 

The magnetic efficacy of 
the actual design is equal 
to the quotient of the total 
work under the force-stroke 
curve divided by the poten- 
tial work ability of the mag- 
net, where (j)m is 

the masdmum value of the 
flux which may be consid- 
ered to link with all the turns N, This flux will equal (f>^ -j- as 
given by equation 3, Art. 46, Chapter IV, and may therefore be found 
from Fig. 19, point 4, as 148 kmax. Therefore 


Plunger Position, Y, inches 

Fia. 21. Computed foree-strole curve for the 
magnet of Fig. 17 plotted from the data of cok 
ximn 15, Table YI. 


11.06 


« 55^ V IQOa V 




0.442 


which is higher than the value of 0.4 assumed in the preliminary design, 
but checks very well with the statements made regarding the choice of it. 
Weight The weight of the copper of the coil will be 


6,880 1 
12 ^ 323.4 


1.77 lb. 


w'here 323.4 is the number of feet per pound of No. 20 bare tvire from 
Table II, Chapter VL The insulation around the brass tube, end 
flanges, etc., may be estimated to bring the coil weight to 1.87 lb. 

The volume of the brass tube will be 


TT X 1.287 X 0.625 X 5.375 = 0.542 cu. in. 


and its w-eight 


0.542 X 0.32 = 6.174 lb. 
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The volimie of the iron pieees are computed m Mlws: 

Plunger 1.25 X 4.025 -f j [0.842 + (0.41/3)] » 6.51 cil is. 

Shell * L57 X 3.533 * 5.54 

Front end pie<« 1.77 

Back end piece 1,20 

Total volume 15i)2 

Weight of iim = 15.02 X 0.283 * 4,25 lb. 

The total weight will be 1.87 + 0.17 -f 4,25 =» 6.29 Ib,, iiiicl the 
weight economy will be 6.29 -f 9.26 * 0.6S ib. per iri-!b. of work. This 
checks very well with the weight economy of 0.78 given in Fig. 10, 
Chapter IX, for the same inde^c nuinber. 

Final Results. The design is now finisheii. Figure 17 shows a 
complete sketch of the magnet with all dimensions.. Below are tabulated 
ail the principal data. 

Least force *= 12.351b. 

Stroke = 0.75 in. 

Voltage =12 volts. 

Current (hot) = 1.62 amperes. 

Power (hot) = 19.44 watts. 

Temperature rise (continuous excitation) » 70.4*^ C. 

Weight = 6.29 lb. 

Maximum useful work = 9,26iii4b. 

Weight per unit of maximum useful work = 0.68 lb. per in-lb. 

Magnetic efficacy = 0.44. 

Design with Magnetic Stop at End of Stroke. The of a magnetic 
stop will make the force rise very sharply at the end of the stroke. 
Referring to Fig. 21 it will be seen, that without a stop the force decrea^s 
with stroke as soon as the plunger saturates. This can be counteracted 
in the very last portion of the stroke by the use of a magnetic stop. 
The effective, range of the stop will depend on the type of face employed. 
Thus, in the magnet designed, a flat stop would be effective for only a 
small portion of the stroke, say in., while a conical stop could be made 
effective over a much greater range. 

When designing with a stop, the taper portion, usiiig equation 13, 
can be designed for a shorter stroke by the effectiveness of the stop. 
The total force derived with the stop is computcxi exactly as wiihout 
the stop, the effect of the stop in increasing the permeance of the wmiking 
gap being taken into account when that permeance is computed. 
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90* Design of a Leakage-Flux Type of Magnet 

1. General The leakage-flux magnet is of a solenoid and plunger 
type and is used in all applications requiring a long stroke. It is quite 
different from the types previously discussed in that the force does not 
depend primarily on the attraction between magnetized surfaces, but 
on the reaction between a current-carr 3 ring conductor and a magnetic 
field. The design procedure is thus different from that outlined in 
Art. 84. 

The strength of the magnetic field is limited by saturation, hut the 
momentary current density of the conductor is limited only by vaporiza- 
tion of the copper, and hence from a practical point of view it is possible 
to obtain very high momentary forces. Because there is no limit to the 
stroke, the magnetic efficacy can be made very high. 

As the coil generally is very long it is economical to wind it directly 
in the bobbin formed by the brass tube and iron end pieces. The length 
of the coil must be made equal to the stroke plus the initial distance the 
plunger is inserted. This length can be shortened somewhat if the latter 
part of the stroke is carried out by the taper plunger action of Art. 89. 
Experience shows that the maximum length of the taper end should not 
exceed one-third the distance the plunger is inserted into the coil at the 
start of the stroke. The angle of the taper should be about 0.15 radian, 
equal to 8.5°. 

2. Desagn Data. For the purpose of illustration let it be required 
to design a magnet having given the following data: 

Stroke =4.0 in. 

Force = 3.01b. = 

Voltage = 120.0 volts. 

Excitation = continuous. 

Temperature rise = 70® C. = 6 /, average temperature rise (by change in 
resistance) of coil above surrounding ambient air temperature of 20° C. 

Material = mild cold-rolled steel, S.A.E. 10-10, unannealed after machin- 
ing, sample 3. 

Coils = enameled wire with paper between layers wound in bobbin 
formed by brass tube and iron end pieces. Use phenolic insulation 
over brass tube and end pieces. 

Plunger. Finish stroke by use of taper plunger force action. 

The index number of the required design will be /4 = 

0.432, which by reference to Fig. 10, Chapter IX, indicates the leakage- 
flux type. Figure 22 is a sketch of the conventional type of ironclad 
leakage-flux magnet, showing all the dimensions indicated in the 
formulas. 
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3. Desigii Eq[iiatioiis. The four fundamental d^ign equations of 
Art. 84 j mO'dified to suit the leakage-flux magnet, a.re as follows: 

Force Equation. Equation 2G€ of Art. 76, Chapter VIII, appM« 
directly to this type of magnet. ' 

Force = joules per inch 








1 . 




f— I 

I Bliss TiJte 


Coil Winding Space, Bare Wire Dia.ssad'' 


Fig. 22. CrO'Ss se«tion through a eyliadrieai plunger leakage-flux m&giiet, illustrating 

the design symbols. 


where A" is a factor decreasing the force because of the loss tine to 
stored in the plunger. If a good quality of soft iron is uscai for the iron 
parts the value of 0.85 as suggested in Art. 76 may ht' list'd. Whert^ the 
material is quite different the factor should be evahiatc'd as explained. 
Using 0.85 for this factor arid expressing H and <p in terms of the magnet 
dimensions, we have 


Force 


8.86 X 0.85 A/(10~®^Trf) NIBrl 
h ”” 4.220A 


Ib. 


(17) 


Magnetic Circuit Equation. This equation is necessary in order to 
determine the distance u that the plunger must be inserted at the liegin- 
ning of the stroke in order to produce the value of B recpiired in equation 
17. At insertions greater than w, the plunger will reach a .saturation 
such that E of the plunger -f if of the shell will equal A"/ A, the magnetic 
intensity of the coil. 

The flux density A, with the plunger inserted a distance u ibeforn the 
plunger saturates) can be approximated ““ a.'^ follows; The total mag- 
netomotive force for that part of the flux ero.ssing the winding ait n is 
{NI/h)u ampere-turns. Of this a portion, say, 10 per cent is iisiai 

The design equations and method of procedure in desiimuitr tliis iiuigiiet are 
similar to those devek>ped by L- A. Hazel tine, for use in the Department i>f Kieetrica! 
Engineering at Stevens Institute of Technulog;y. 

22 When the dimorisiens of the magnet are known it is |x>ssii'>le te caleiilate the 
niaxiniiini plunger flu.x density B with fair preciisDn. The meth«.H! willl'n* explained 
ill Sec. 6 when the final design is cheeked. 

Should the allowance for this gap be different, equation IS should be changed 
accordingly. 
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up in the fixed eylindrical gap at the left, and a second portion is used up 
in the plunger and sheU. As the flux density in the plunger decreases 
from its full value B at the cylindrical gap end to zero at u, we may 
Mtimate the average magnetic intensity in the plunger as O.Sffp, where 
Hp is the value corresponding to 5, as obtained from the magnetization 
curve. The shell will not usually be so highly saturated as the plunger; 
wd- ima ting its average magnetic intensity as O.Sifj,, we have for the 
magnetomotive force across the winding at the distance u 

0.9 M - 0.5 HpU - 0.3 HfU = 0.9 ^ - 0Mj,n ampere-turns 


At the cylindrical gap end, however, the magnetomotive force across the 
radkl leakage path is the reluctance drop across the fixed cylindrical gap 
eqnai to -QA(NIfh)u. Therefore the average magnetomotive force 
across the leakage path will he 


''(iivg.) 



ampere-turns, neglecting the taper 


The permeance of the path from the plunger to the shell is by equation 
15a, Chapter V, 

p _ + ^2)^ 

rg - n 


The total flux of the plunger (that at the cylindrical gap end) is then 

and the flux density is 

^ 0.4n(ri + ?-2)u^ 

“ ^rl rf(r, - n) 


m 

. h 


-Hp\ 


(18) 


Healing Equation. This remains unchanged. 


' 

^ 2kf{T2 — ri) L A . 


( 3 ) 


Voltage Equation. This remains unchanged. 
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4. Preliminary Design, Eqnatioiis 17 and 3 may be im 

[iVI/^; thus from equation 17 

m ^ 4,220 Force 
h Br'i 

and from equation 3 

m ^ l2kMr% - r,) 

h ^ pq 

Equating these and solving for r^, we have 

S 4,220® (Force)® /H? , , 

r T {lUJ 

Equation 19 may now be solved by makiiig the following substitutioiB: 

= 70 ^ C. 

1 . 

p =* 0.865 X 10 ohm-incli at 90® 0.^ 

k = 0.0076 watt per sq. in. per °C. temperature differenee from Fig. 7h, 
Chapter VII, for a temperature rise of 70® C. and for the coil in good 
thermal contact with iron parts. In this type of magnet the wil wflll 
generally be wound on the brass tube with the iron end pi«» forming 
the bobbin flanges. Hence, the coil will be in good thermal contact 
with the iron parts. 

/ = 0.45, assumed.®** 

— = 2.0, in this type of magnet, gives the most economical proportions. 
However, under special conditions it might be desirable to change the 
ratio. Thus a light plunger will be obtained with a large value of 
r%/Ti, m this will allow the magnetic intensity of the winding to be 
higher, resulting in an increase in copper weight and power consump- 
tion. Where a magnet is used for only a very small portion of the time 
and where power consumption is no object, a smidl value of ri/ri will 
result in a design of small dimensions. 

B ~ 110 kmax. per sq. in. The ultimate saturation in the plunger will 
reach a value such that E of the plunger -f- H of the shell will equal 
Nl/h for the coil. As N'T /h in this type of magnet will he between 
500 and 1,(K)0 ampere-turns per inch, the value of B will be determined 
by the saturation density of the iron at a value of H between, \NI/h 
for the plunger area equal to the shell area, and higher as the shell 
area is increased. The maximum force during the stroke will be deter- 
mined by this saturation density. Hence, B at the beginning of the 
stroke should have a value of about 90 per cent of this saturation value. 


** See Art. 86, Sec. 4, 
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Making tliese siibetitutionSj we liave 

5 _ 4,220^ X 3.0^ X 0.855 X 10~^ X 1 
- 110^ X 2 X 0.0076 X 0.45 X 70 X 1 

n = 0.474 in. 

and 

fg ~ 2ri “ 0.048 in. 

Equation 17 may now be solved for Nl/h. 


0.0215 


NI 4,220 X Force _ 4,220 X 3 

h " Br? “ 110 X 0.4742 


514 ampere-turns per incli 


Bef erring now to Fig. 11a, Chapter II, H for Bp = 110 will be 104. 
Solving equation 18 for u we have 


Bri(r2 - n) 
. \'NI 


yj a.4ju(ri + rs) ■ 


and substituting the known values, we have 


u= \j 


110 X 0.474^ X 0.465 
0.4 X 0.00819 X 1.422(514 ~ 104) 


= Vi^44 


3.93 in. 


Axial Length of Coil h. In accordance with the statement made in 
Sec. 1 of this article, let the end of the stroke be carried through by a 
taper plunger action. Then the coil length can be made equal to 

A = s -f = 4.0 -f 2.52 = 6.62 in. 

IFire Size. The total coil ampere-turns will be equal to 

NI , 

— Xh = 514 X 6.62 = 3,410 ampere-turns 


The bare wire diameter from equation 4 will be 

4 X 0.865 X lO-® X 1.422 X 3,410 


0.1398 


d = 11.83 mils 
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Outside Steel Shell Owing to the extremely high satiiratiO'H at which 
the plunger will operate it is wise to make the inx density in the outer 
shell only about 80 per cent of that in the plung^er; then 

0.8r(r| - r|) = rti 

J"! = ^ + ri = 1.180 

r 3 =s 1.0S7 inches 

5. Modification to Suit Stock Sizes. The preliminary design has 
now been finished; the next step will he to modify such dimeiisions as 
can he conveniently replaced by stock sizes. 

M’ar€#Siz€. From Table I, Chapter VI, 11.83 mils is between No. 29 
and No. 28 wire. As No. 29 will produce less than the desired number of 
ampere-turns and lienee make the force too low’, it is best to use No. 28. 
This may make the temperature rise slightly high. 

Iron Dimennons. Plunger Radius (rj). This must be chosen in 
relation to the brass tube. Try a No. 24 A.w.g. brass tube, 1 in. in 
outside diameter. This will have an internal diameter of L(KX3 — 0.0402 
= 0.9598 in. Allowing 0.0048 in. total clearance, the plunger diameter 
will be 0.955 in., and its area 0,716 sq. in. This is L5 per cent greater 
than the desired preliminary value, -which should be sufficient. 

Outside Steel Shell. Try a steel tube 2 1 in. in outside diameter, with 
a (0.134 in.) No. 1 € B. dr W, gauge 'wall. The internal diameter will be 
1.982 in., and the area will be 0.89 sq. in., which is 24 per cent larger 
than that of the p lunger . 

Radial Thickness of the Iron End Piece (4). This should be thick 
enough to make its annular area equal to the area of the shell, thus 

T( 2 ri -h 2 ^ -f ^ 4)4 = 0-89 
Til + 27r(ri + t)t4 - 0.89 = 0 

^4 = 0.23 1 in. 

Axial Thickness of the Iron End Piece (^ 2 ). This should be made 
thick enough to make its circumferential area at a radius equal to 
(ri -f / -h ^ 4 ) t'ciual ti> the area of the shell, thus 


2:r(ri dh 1 ! -f“ ( 4)12 ~ 0.89 


0.89 

2 t X 0.731 


= €.194 in. 
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Coil Lengtli (A). Let this be equal to 6 1 in. This will allow a 
d^htly greater length for u and tend to compensate for the reduction in 
i:wnnean(» due to the taper end. 

Length of taper section of plunger and length, of corresponding iron 

end piec» : say 1.25 in. 

Initial Distance Plunger Is Inserted (u) : This will be ^ + length of 
taper — s = Sf + — 4 = 4 in. 

6. Check of PxeHminary Besiga Using Stock Sizes. 

Fined Sizes: ri = 0.4775 in.; = 0.991 in.; = 1.125 in.; 
t « 0.0225 in.; <2 = 0*19^ ^4 = 0.231 in.; = 6| in.; = 4 in.; 

length of taper = in.; plunger area = 0.716 sq. in.; shell area = 
0.80 sq. in. No. 28 enamel-eovered wire. 

Coil Design — Space Fedor, Following the exact same procedure as 
in Art. 87, See. 6, the gro^ winding depth (rs — n) = 0.514 in. will 
include the following allowances: 

(a) 0.022 = of brass tube and clearance to plunger — i 

(h) 0.045 = thickness of phenolic tube between brass tube and coil 

(c) 0.025 *= insulation outside of coil 

(d) 0.010 = allowance for coil irregularities 

0.102 * total allowances 

The net winding depth will be 0.514 — 0.102 = 0.412 in. Allowing 
1.5 mils of glassine papier between layers and 13.8 mils for the diameter 
of enameled-coYered No. 28 wire, the thickness of a layer will be 0.0153 
in. The number of layers will be 0.412 0.0153 = 26.9 layers. This 

may he increased to 28 layers to allow for embedding, which in a coil of 
this type may run as high as 10 per cent. This being an even number it 
will be p)ossible to bring both leads out at one end through an insulated 
slot. 

As the iron end pieces are to form the bobbin flange it will not be 
nece^ary to allow for bobbin flanges or for imperfect fit of the bobbin, 
in determining the net winding length of the coil. Then making an 
allowance of 45 mils at each end for a phenolic end washer, the net 
winding length will be 6.75 — 0.99 = 6.66 in., and the turns per layer 
will be 

51^X0.95-1-4® 

assuming that on account of the spread of the winding only 95 per cent 
as many turns can be wound, and that one turn is lost at the end of 
each layer. 
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Tlie total tuim will be X 453 =* 12^830. As the 
area of tbe bare (»pper wire is 0.000126 sq. in., tte space factor will 


12,830 X 0.(MM3I26 
0.514 X 6,75 


0 . 4 ^ 


Tbe coil r^istanee may be coinput ed as follows : The mean radius a 
turn will be 1*1 + winding thickness ailowmces (a) + (5) + i the net 
coil win^ding thickness « 0.4775 + 0.(M7 + 0.2(B « 0.7505 in. The 
total length of wire will be 2w X 0.7505 X 12,8^ = 60,500 in., and the 
resistanice at 90® C., applying the factor 0.00541 ohm per inch for No. 2S 
wire from Table III, Chapter YI, will be 

60.5 X 5.41 X 1.2751 = 417 ohms at 00® C. 

The coil current will be 120 -- 417 = 0.287 amperes, and the 
metomotive force developed by the coil will be 

NI = 12,830 X 0.287 == 3,680 ampere-turns 

Temperature Rise. Substituting the values so far obtained into 
equation 3, we have 

e IX 0.865 X IQ-’® [ 3,680 “ 

^ 2 X 0.0076 X 0.466 X 0.514 L 6.75 . 

This may be considered satisfactory. 

Fized Cylindrical Gap. The length of this gap can now be computed 
so that it will take about 10 j>er cent ci the initial avadable magneioino- 
tive force = (Wljh) u. Assuming, for this purp<^, that the maximum 
plunger flux density is 110 kmax. per sq. in., the total plunger flux will be 
110 X 0.716 = 78.7 kmax. The permeance of the fixed cylindrical gap 
wiO be 

<f> 78.7 

Pc rrr" — = 0-361 kmax. per ampere-turn 

218 

0.1 — 

h 


2 

= 70.5® C. 


ju8 /A7r(2ri + 0^5 


0.361 X Q.Q225 
0.00319 X 7r(0.077) 


- €.83 in. 


Let this be ^ in,; then F<. will equal €.361 X 875 -r- 830 = 0.381 
kmax. per ampere-turn. 
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Force, 
as follows : 


In this type of magnet the force can be checked very easily, 


m _ 3,680 
h 6.75 


545 ampere-turns per inch 


The flux density necessary to produce the required force of 3.0 lb. will 
be, by solving equation 17, 


3.0 X 4,220 
545 X 0.4775^ 


101.9 kmax. per sq. in. 


Whether this flux density will be produced may be checked by sub- 
stituting a trial value of Hp in equation 18. Thus for a first trial let us 
assume that B — 102; then Hp will be 39; and substituting into equa- 
tion 18, we have 


B 


0.4 X 0.00319 X 1.4685 X 4^ 


(545 » 39) 


0.4775 X 0.514 
B = 0.255 X (545 - 39) = 129 kmax. persq. in. 


Therefore the assumed value of B is too low. Let us try B = 110.6; 
then = 112 and 


B = 0.255 X (545 - 112) = 110.6 kmax. persq. in. 


When the plunger saturation is very high it is sometimes desirable to 
check t his by a more exact method. As the leakage flux path is entirely 
distributed, and the iron is highly saturated, it is very tedious to solve, 
accurately , for the exact flux. Therefore, in a manner like the approxi- 
mate check by means of equation 18, a flux density must be assumed and 
the calculation carried through, step by step, to see whether the assumed 
value checks. 

A sketch of the complete magnet is shown in Fig. 23. The diameter 
of the plunger at the end of the taper is equal to 0.955 - 2 X 1.25 X 
tan 8.6° = 0.955 - 0.378 = 0.577 in. 

1 he fi.rst step is to divide the leakage flux path into short sections 
and compute the permeance of these sections. We shall assume five 
.sections, each 0.8 in. long, and an end section to take care of the fringing 
flux at the end of the plunger, as illustrated in Fig. 23. 

The permeance of the first three sections may be taken, using 
formula Ub of Chapter V, as 


This method is applicable to any case where the flux is distributed along a 
plunger which is highly saturated and could be applied, for instauce, if one desired 
accurately to predetermine the force as the taper section enters the steel end piece. 
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P i„2 


P 2-3 


P3^4 = 


2irjLi,l 


log, 


^2 


2irju0.8 

, 0.99i 

log. — -. 


0.02 14 kmax. |M‘r aai|M‘rf‘- 
tiirn 


For stx^tioii 4“5, the aver^Ege value of ri may he taken as 0.447 in arid 

P 4--5 = ... 0.0201 knaax. per ampt‘.re-tiirri 

_ u.ljOi 

^'"*‘0347 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

,1&4 ^ Ks^ 111 ! I __ -H 



Fig. 23- Cross section through the final design of the cylindrical plunger leakiife^ 
flux nragnet, showing all dimensiurvs and the distributed leakage path divided intG 
sections for checking the actual plunger flux deiusity by “step-by-.step'’ ealculatioM. 
iVo/e; The vertical and horizontal scales are rsot the siime. 

For section 5-6, the average value of vi maybe taken as 0.349 in., and 


P 5-6 


16 


log, 


0.091 

0.349 


= 0.0154 kmax. per ampere-turn 


For section 6-7, we shall use permeance formulas 17 and 19ci, of Chap- 
ter y ; thus 

Fir = 3.3/x h + 0.575(r2 - n)] 


w'herc ti = 0.289 in. 

= 3.3iu [0.289 -f 0.575 X 0.702] = 0.00728 


Pi 9 a = [r, - VraCa - r,)] log, — — — 

^2 ““ 

> 0.991 

= 4ju [0.991 - V<).99l X 0.702] log, - = 0.aX>6S 

U.r DJ 

= 0.008 kmax. per ampere-turn 
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The calculation is carried forward bj^ assuming a dux density at 1, 
and calculating through, section after section, to the end of the plunger. 
If the calciiiations show that all the assumed flux will leak to the shell 
by the time the last section (6-7) is accounted for, the assumed B is 
correct; if less than the assumed flux, B has been assumed high; if 
more, B has been assumed low. 

Let us assume B equal to 110.6 kmax. per sq. in. Then (pi = 

« 110.6 X 0.716 = 79.3 kmax. The magnetomoti-ve force across the 
leak^ path at 1, designated by Fi, will, for all practical purposes, be 
equal to that across the fixed cylindrical gap, as the average flux density 
in the iron end piece will be relatively low, and its reluctance drop may 
therefore be neglected. 

<i> 79 3 

— : — 208 ampere-turns 
^ Pc 0.381 

where the minus sign indicates a reluctance drop; i.e., the magnetic 
potential of the shell at section 1 is higher than that of the plunger. 

The magnetomotive force at 2 may he found by equating to zero the 
sum of the magnetomotive forces around the closed loop formed by 
following a flux line from the shell to the plunger at section 1, through 
the plunger to section 2, from the plunger to the shell at section 2, and 
thence back through the shell to section 1, plus the coil ampere-turns 
included in the loop. Considering, as a general case, the plunger at 
both ends of the section to be at a higher magnetic potential than the 
shell, we may wmte : 

-h ' Hph-2 H h-2 = 0 

ft 

or 

^ k-2 h-iQlj, + H.) 

where the F’s will be positive when the flux goes from the plunger to the 
shell ; Hp and iiTj are the average magnetic intensities in the plunger and 
shell, respectively, over the section; and I is the length of the section. 

For a first approximation assume the leakage flux in section 1“2 
equal to 0; then the average Bp = llfi.S, and the average = S9.2. 
The corresponding magnetic intensities from curve 3, Fig. 11a, Chapter 
II, will be Hp = 108, F, = 15. Then 


F 2 = 0.8 X 545 — [208 + 0.8(108 +■ 15)1 = + 130 ampere-turns 
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The average magnetomative force availaHe iritli,is Mction 4 «igiiated 
hj ^1-2 is (— 208 + 130)/2 = — 39 ampere-turns. The miiMissign indi- 
cates that over this section the shell is at a M^cr inagnetic poteotial 
than the plunger and the leakage fiux in this section wMi in the hack- 
wards isense, that b, the permeance of section 1-2 acts iii parallel with 
the fixed cylindrical gap. The iux at action 2 » #3 wiM fee 

^ sas ®®' 79.3 -f- 3'^ X 0.021 4 ** 79.3 -1-0.84 M}.14 faxiax,. 

and 

<^3 < 1 1 A 1 

— — -s =* T'rrz = 111.9 kmax. per sq. m. 
irrf 0.716 

The fiux density in seetbn 1-2 of the plunger, Bi^ 2 f fee 


110.6 + 111.9 
2 


111.25 


and that in the shell will fee 89.8. The corresponding H's wiH be 115 and 
16, respectively. Using these values a second approximation may be 
made; then 

i ^2 = 0.8 X 545 - [208 -fe 0.8(115 + 16)] * +- 123 ampere-tnms 
-208 + 123 

Fi ,2 =* z = 4:2.5 ampere-turns 


42 = 79.3 + 42.5 X 0.0214 = 79.3 + 0.91 = 80.21 


^ 0.716 


112.0 kmax. per sq. in. 


Continuing the calculation in this manner we arrive at the results 
tabulated on page 320. 

The final value of = — 4.0 shows that the original estimate of Bp 
= 110.6 is slightly low, but that for all practical purposes the approxi- 
mate estimate is close enough. The distribution of the leakage flux is 
shown in the low^er half of Pig. 23. 

The force,*® at the starting position of the plunger, letting Bp = 111 , 
will be 

Br\ NI„ ^ 111 X 0.4774^ X 545 ^ 3 26 lb 
4,220 h 4,220 


®* Whereas the maximum flux density of the pluager occurs at petition 2, the flur 
density at position. 1 still determines the force. This is so because the force depends 
en the net leakage flux of the pluager that cuts across the coil, due r^aid being givm 
to sign. 
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ion 


B 


p 


4>p 


4l 


F 


Plunger 

Area 


i 


1-2 


2 


2-3 


3 


3-4 


4 


4-5 


5 


5-6 


6 


6-7 


7 


110.6 


112.0 


103.0 


82.5 


70.5 


51 .0 


79.3 


80.21 


73.81 


50-2 ■ 


37.0 


13.4 


- 0.91 


-f 6.40 


+ 14.61 


+ 22.2 


+ 23.6 


+ 17.4 


- 20S 


- 42.5 


+ 123.0 


+ 209.5 


+ 476 


+ 684 


+ 801 


+ 1104 


+ 1317 


+ 1531 


+ 1753 


+2180 


0.0214 


0.0214 


0.0214 


0-0201 


0.0154 


0.0080 


- 4.0 


0.716 


0.716 


0.716 


0.716 


0.716 


0.716 


0.716 


0.630 


0.525 


0.383 


0.262 


This is satisfactory. In this type of magnet there is no optimum flux 
density at the beginning of the stroke. 

Weight. The weight of the copper of the coil will be 


60,500 1 

12 ^ 2,067 


2.44 lb. 


where 2,067 is the number of feet of No. 28 wflre per pound from Table 
II, Chapter VI. 

The iron w^eight can be estimated by calculating the volume of the 
parts: 

Outer shell “ 0.89 X 7.14 = 6.35 

Plunger -= 0.716 X 7.63 +- 0.262 X 1.25 + KO.716 - 0.262) X 1.25 = 5.99 
Ends = 0.89 X 2.125 +- X 1.72 X 0.260 X 2 X 0.194 == 2.44 


Total = 14.78 
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Weight imu = 14.78 X 0.283 = 4.181b. 

Brajss tube = t X 0.98 X O.OMl X 0.32 - 0.02 lb. 

Total weight = 2.44 +- 4.18 + 0.02 - 6.64 lb. 

Weight Economy. The weight per unit of work will be 
6.64 

“ 0 51 lb- per in-lb. of work 

This checks very well with the data of Fig. 10, Chapter I X, which 
shows a weight economy of 0.53 for an index niimbcT 0.43. 

Finod Re&dts. The desipi is now Enished Fipire 23 shows a com- 
plete sketch of the magnet with all dimensions. Bc4ow arc tabulated 
the principal data: 

Force « 3.26 lb. 

Stroke * 4.0 in. 

Voltage =“ 120 volts. 

Current (hot) ~ 0.287 amperes. 

I\wer (hot) - 34.5 watts. 

Final teiiiFx^ratiire rise = 70.5® C. 

Excitation ~ contiuuons. 

"Weight = 6.64 ib. 

Itseful work = 13.04 in-!b. 

Weight economy = 0.51 lb. per in-lb. of work. 

91. design of a Horseshoe Type of Magnet 

1. General. The horseshoe type of inagin^t is used pri:;::iri!y as a 
general-purpose magnet for relatively small amounts of work. Thus 
it is very often used in machines to perform light wx)rk wlien* weight 
economy is not an object, but where ease and eheapin*ss of construction 
and freedom from mechanical friction of sliding plungers are des ireil. 
For this reason it is used over a very wide range of index !iiini!M*rs. 

Where the designer is free to choose the shape of magnet (ratio of 
pole length to distance between pole centers) it is possible to .'itaiidartlizc^ 
the horseshoe design as was done for the other typx^s. Fhjuever, if the 
shape has alre^ady been determined by factors outside of tin* ctiiii rul of 
the designer, the de.sign data giveui in this article will not mx't'ssarily 
apply; the designer must then resort to cut-and-try metliinis, following 
the general procedure outlined in this article. 

In tht^ di^sign of a horseslK)e magnet it is often necessary to eisii.^ider 
the re.sidiial force in the closed-gap position. Tliis is particiilarly bO 
when th(^ force is small and the stroke largt‘. Where the roidiial force 
must he kept very low’ it will geiieridly be nt'vessary to insert a iion- 
magneUie stop or spacer between tiie arinatun* and pole faces. In 
designing the magnet this can be taken care of t>y adding a nominal 
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amount to tlie required stroke. Usually 0.010 in. is sufficient. As 
regards the Index number, calculation, etc., the additional amount 
should be considered part of the required stroke. 

% Bc^gn Data. For the purpose of illustration let it he required 
to design a magnet having given the following data : 

Stroke = 0.09 in. 

Force == 10 Ih. = 

Voltage = 120 volts. 

Excitation == continuous. 

Temperature me. 70® C. = average temperature rise (by change of 
resistance) of coil above surrounding ambient air temperature of 20® C. 

Material ^ = mild cold-rolled steel, S.A.E. lO-lO, unannealed after 
machining, sample 3. 

Eesidual force. Use a 0.010 in. non-magnetie spacer between armature 
and pole faces to prevent sticking. 

Shape. No r^triction. 

CJoils. Paper-section enameled copper. 


The index number of this required design, allowing 0.010 in. for a 


non-magnetic spacer, will be \/J ^ s 


Crojs Section of Winding 



Fia. 24. Gross section through a horse- 
shoe magnet, illustrating the design sym- 
bols. 

Design" Limitations 
D =2r2 4-i",but 

2ri; fi- i". 


= VlO/0.10 = 31.6. Figure 24 is 
a sketch of the conventional type 
of horseshoe magnet, showing all 
the dimensions indicated in the 
formulas. It is nearly al-rays 
necessary to provide polar en- 
largements in order that the pole 
cores and yoke can be operated 
at an optimum flux density. We 
shall assume the polar enlarge- 
ments to be square. 

3. Design Equations. The 
four fundamental design equa- 
tions of Art. 84, modified to 
suit the horseshoe magnet, are as 
follows: 

Force Equation, The force 
equation is 


Force = lb. (20) 

36 


If a steel having a high coercive intensity, such as sample 4, is used particular 
attention must be paid to the residual force. For the method of calculating the 
residual force see Article 49, Chapter IV, or the relay example of Secs. 16 and 17, 
Art. 135, Chapter XIV. 
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from equation 85, Chapter VIII, romemberittg tlmt the denonoiaator 
must be reduced to one-half m the horseshoe magnet has two working 
faces. 

Magfietic Circuit Equaiimi. In the hors^hoe magnet the optimmn 

magnetomotive force to use in the iron parts depends not only on the 
Mnd of steel used but also on the index niim,ter. The mason for this is 
that the total magnet ampere-turns generally drop at the high incfex 
numbers owing to the short air gap. Between index nuinl>era of 3 and 
lOD, the quality of the iron is the main factor. In tMs tlie 



Pia. 25. Design constants for the bipolar or horseshoe magnet baviBg opfeainn pohx 

enlsTgementa 

magnetomotive force used in the iron parts may he provisionally esti- 
mated as between ID and 20 per (^nt of that developed by the coils. The 
low value is about right for the very soft magnet steels, such as Swedish 
charcoal iron; the high value is about right for the harder steels such as 
sample 4 machinery steel hard. Figure 25 gives the variation in this 
quantity over the entire range of index numbers for dead soft steel. 

Referring to Tig. 25, for the index number of 31.6, we shall assume 
11 per cent. Making this substitution in equation 2 for Xffili, and 
noting that there are two air gaps in series, w^e have 

m = + 0.112VJ 
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€r 

2.25^^fir 

A/ 


( 21 ) 


Heating Equation. 


This remains unchanged, 




<1P 


m 


2kf{r2 — ri) L h j 


( 3 ) 


provided that (Nl/h) is interpreted as the magnetic intensity of the 
coils, i.e., the ampere-turns of one coil divided by its length. 

VoUage Equation. This remains unchanged, 


E 


4p{t2 + 


(4:) 


provided that the coils are connected in series, NI is the total mag- 
netomotive force of both coils, and E is the supply voltage. 

4. Preliminary Design. Equation 20 can now be solved for / if a 
value of Bg can he assumed. Referring to Fig. 25, data are given for 
as a function of the index number for medium-sized horseshoe magnets 
(1 in-lb. of work).-® Using these data, a preliminary value of 19 kmax. 
per sq. in. is obtained for Bg, corresponding to an index number of 31.6. 
Substituting into 20, we have, for/, 

/ = 0.998, say 1.0 in. 


This is merely the size of the square polar enlargement. To get the 
radius rj of the pole core the leakage coefficients equal to the ratio 
of the flux leaving the polar enlargements and passing through the 
armature to the useful flux in the working gap, and px, equal to ratio 
of the leakage flux between pole cores to the useful flux in the working 
gap, must be known. Using data of Fig. 25 these leakage coefficients 
can be provisionally estimated as 

= 1.31 
VL = 0.54 

The flux through the base of the pole cores and the yoke may now 
be computed as 

= Bgf{Va + Vz) 

= 19 X 1.02 _ 35.2 kmax. 

Smaller magnets will have larger leakage coeflficienls, and therefore the value 
of should be chosen somewhat smaller than that given in Fig- 25. 
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Letting be tlie flux density at the base of |K)le cores or in 3'oki% 
Ti will be 




B ‘^'w 

By, the highest flux density in the magnet, may be assiinicd on the 
basis of the saturation of the iron. It should be t>etm'eeii Ml and 11(1 
kmax. per sq, in., the low value being suitable for magnets liaTing px^r- 
quality iron and the higher values for large magnets which me cxeltcxi 
only intermittently. For magnets having a rated work of about 1 iii-lb., 
made of soft steel, a value of 1(30 is about optimum. Using this, we have 


4 


35.2 

100 X r 


= 0.i^5 in. 


The total coil magnetomotive force will be, from equation 2U 
, 2.25 X 19 X 0.1 

"" 0 00319 “ 1,3-42 ampcrt'-turns 


liquation 3 may now be solved by making the following substitu- 
tions; 


Q = 

p = 

k -= 




h 


r2 — n 


70° C. 

1 . 

0.865 X 10-s ahm-inch at 90® C.^ 

0.0067 watt f3er sq. in. per ® C. teni|>eratare difference from Fig. 75, 
Chapter ATI, at ~ 70° for the coil in poor tliermal wntaet 
with the iron parts. In the horseshoe magnet a paper-wonnci coil 
should alw’ays be considered in poor contact with the iron |Hik core. 
A snugly fitting brass bobbin coil may be considered to be in gcxxl 
thermal contact. 

0.4, assumed; estimated from Table Chapter VI, by assnnuiig a 
wire size and maki ng allow'ance for the pajier margin s and core t u be. 

7. Actual trial calculations made in conipiutiiig the data vi Fig. 2^ 
show that this ratio does not seem to de{>t‘iui i»ii the iiide.x iiuriil>er, 
and may be taken anywhere between 6 ami 8, with a relatively 
flat optimum at 7 . 


Solving equation 3 for h and siibstitut iiig the above values, we have 


ijZJyqpUXD- 


3 3.5 X 1 X 0.865 X 10”*^ X 


i'fj 


0.0067 X 0.4 X 70 


= 1 .04 in. 


28 8ee Art. 86, Sec. 4. 
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and fs — ri = h/7 = 0.277 in . 

r 2 = 0.277 + 0.335 = 0.612 m. 
Equation 4 may now be solved for d : 


E 


'4p(r2 +riWr ^ Jix^ 0. 8&5 X IQ^ X 0-947 xT ,342 


120 


0.00605 


Amuming the width of the yoke to be equal to f, its thiclmess will be 


t2 = 


Trrf 

T 


T X 0.335^ 

1,0 


0.352 in. 


The thicknm, i, of the armature, assuming its width equal to/, and its 
maxiiiaum flux density equal to that of the yoke, will be 


BJ JBaf Ba 100 


6. Modification to Suit Stock Sizes. The preliminary design has 
BOW been finished and the next step will be to modify such dimensions 
as can conveniently be replaced by stock sizes. 

Wire Size. From Table I, Chapter VI, the diameter of 6.05 mils 
corresponds very closely to No. 34. 

The distance between pole centers can be chosen as soon as the coil 
diameter is fixed. This may be taken as 1.25 in., which will make 
r 2 == 0.625 in. instead of 0.612 in, as computed. This will make the 
mean length of turn slightly longer and hence decrease the ampere- 
turns slightly. The distance between pole centers, D, can then be 
taken as if in., allowing f-in. clearance between coils, as specified in 
Fig. 24 , 

Iron Dimensions. The pole core diameter 2ri comes out almost 
exactly equal to in., and its length may be taken as l-ff in. The 
aimature width, /, can be made equal to 1.0 in. and its thickness ^ in. 
The yoke width, /s, can be made 1 in. and its thiclmess £ 2 , | in. The 
thickness of the polar enlargement, < 1 , can be taken equal to f in. 

6. Check of Preliminary Design XTsing Stock Sizes. 

Final Sizes: = f-^-in.; h = in.; ra = f in.; D = l| in.; 

/ = 1 in.; t = in.; /2 = lin.; ^2 = 1 in.; = | in. 

Coil Desigtn — Space Factor. The gross winding depth, (r 2 — ti) = 
0.281 in., will include, besides the thickness of the winding itself: (a) the 
thickness of the core tube; (5) the cover over the coil. Referring to 
Art. 59 , Chapter VI, the core tube should consist of 7 wraps of 0.005 in. 
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Kraft paper and the cover of 0.005 m. Kraft pa|»n T%e act wirndiag 
depth will therefore be 0.281 -0.040 = 0.241 in. Referring to Talie IV, 
Chapter VI, the tlhckaess of 1 layer will be 7.1 mils for the eaaBrfed 
wire plus 1.0 mil for the interlayer paper, maMng 8.1 mHs. The 
of layers will be 0.241 -f- O.'OOSl = 29.8. As the layers will TOinpie* 
slightly this can safely be called 30. 

Besides the insalated wire the ariial length of the ecal mdiidw two 
paper margins which from TaHe IV may be taken as ha. each. The 
net winding length of the coil will then be Iff — 2X^1!!. * if in. 
As the maxinmm turns i^r inch are given as 13€ for No. 34 enamel wire 
in Table IV the turns per layer will be 13€ X if « 22S. Total turns M 
one coil will be 30 X 2'28 = 6,840. The s|mce factor of the coil wil 
therefore be 


6,840 X 0.0312 X 10^^ 
0.281 X 1.9375 


0.392 


where 0,0312 X lO""^ is the copper area of No. 3 4 w ire ficm Table II 
Chapter VI. 

The coil resistance may now be computed as follows: The mean 
radius of a turn will be rj +■ the thickness of the core tube -j- f the net 
coil winding thickness = 0.344 -f- 0.035 + 0.120 = 0.499 in. The total 
length of wire of one coil will be X 0.490 X 6,840 == 21,4(D in,, and 
the resistance at 90® C. of one coil, applying the data of Tables II and 
III, Chapter VI, is 

21.4 X 21.74 X 1.2751 = 594 ohms 
The coil current will be 


120 

^ ampere (hot) 

and the magnetomotive force developed by both coils is 

jy/ = 2 X 6,840 X 0.101 = 1,380 ampere-turns 

Temperature Substituting the values so far obUiiiieci into 

equation 3, we have 

1 X 0.865 X 10''® f 690 ^ 

Bf = 1 I = 14.3" L. 

^ 2 X 0.0067 X 0.392 X 0.281 Vl.9375/ 


This is too high and should be lowered before proceeding to cheek 
the force. It can be lowered without changing tlie ampere-turns of 
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the coil by increasing A. The new value of A should be equal to 

1.9375 X VtJFTtO = 2.0. 

Coil Jiecksign with New h. The new h -will change the turns per layer, 

fIucIi rill now be 

130 [2 - 2 X = 236 

The turns per coil will now be 30 X 236 = 7,080. As the mean length 
of turn remains unaltered the new resistance will be 


7 080 

and the coil current 0.0976 ampere. The total magnetomotive f orce of 
both coils will be 

AT = 2 X 7,080 X 0.0975 = 1,380 ampere-turns 

and their space factor 

= 7,080 X 0.0312 X 10~^ ^ 

^ 0.281 X 2.0 


The new temperature rise will be 

0.865 X 10~° /690Y 

" 2 X 0.0067 X 0.393 X 0.281 \2.0 J 


69.6° C. 


This is satisfactory. 

Magnetic Circuit Calculation. At this point a sketch of the magnet 
should be made so that the mean lengths of the magnetic circuit may be 
obtained. The sketch is showm in Fig. 26, drawn to scale. The mean 
lengths of the magnetic circuit as obtained from this sketch are: 

Length, in. Area, sq. in. 


Armature 1-63 0 . 250 

Pole cores 2.0 0.371 

Yoke 1-75 0.375 


Before the saturation curve of the magnet can he calculated it is neces- 
sary to determine the leakage coefficients so that the distribution of flux 
ill the various parts will be known. Referring now to Sec. 2, Art. 54, 
Chapter V, it will be seen that the leakage coefficient derived there for 
the horseshoe magnet cannot he applied directly as the distance between 
polar enlargements equal to D — / = f in. is less than Tr{g -j- ^) = 0.9 in. 

The leakage coefficient v^, as given by formula 24, Chapter Y, must 
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be modified by dropping out tke teria 1.47 kgie (1 ■+ i/§) corr€^p>iidiEg 
to path 126 of Fig. 18, Chapter V, giving 


Va 



1.51 + 0.4% + L3/+2,2/logio 




Fig. 26. Cross scetioo tbroiigli the final design of the bipolar or boracAoe m^net, 

showing all dimensions. 


Likewise formula 25 for vi must be modified by adding paths 1 md 
7 between the opposite faces and adjacent edges of the polar enlarge- 
ments, giving: 




+ r/ ^ 




D ' D -f 


g 

avg t for 


0.10 in. 


i±i 

2 


0.1375 in. 


n = 0,344 in. 


D « 1.375 in. 


/ = 1.0 in. r = 2.0 + ^ = 2.094 in. 


Making these substitutions, we have 


= 1.31 


VL = 0.51 

which checks very well with the provisional estimate. 
The useful air-gap permeance 

p ^ 3 19 X 1.0^ 

2g 2 X 0.1 


== 15.95 max. per ampere-turn 
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The saturation curve of the iron parts for the useful flux, plotted 
against magnetomotive force for a constant total gap length of 0.10 in,, 
may now be computed. Using 4>g m a reference, and assuming the 
permeance of the armature to he infinite,^ the flux of the armature 

^ 4a = 4>g^a = l-31<?5'g 

and the flux in the yoke will be 


= ^gl^a “k vi} = 1 .^ 24 g 

The flux in the pole cores will be equal to 4g at the armature end and 
at the yoke end. The average fliux density in the pole cores, as outlined 
in Art. 46, Chapter IV, may be taken as (/•<, ^4>l‘, therefore 

<l>p == 4g[^a + i^L] = 1.65<^>4 

The actual calculation of the saturation curve will be carried out in 
tabular form; it is started by assuming the value of flux density in the 
yoke.®® This is a logical procedure as this is where the magnet will 
saturate fiirst. 

Adml Work and Optimum Work of Design. In Pig. 27 is shown 



Fig. 27. Magnetization curve and graphical construction for determining the oper- 
ating point of the magnet of Fig. 26. 


plotted the saturation curve of the iron parts from Table YII. Prom 
point j at 1,380 ampere-turns (actual coil NI) on the axis of abscissas 

*® See footnote pages 262 and 263. 
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TABLE VII 

CAtCtJlATIOK Of SA.TtrmA.Tl OK CtJKV® OF ImON PaKW OF MaOKW (AiB 

Gap Exci:.tji>bd) for a Us®njB Air-Gap Lwotb: of 0.10 !». 

(See safcumtioa ciurTe of F%. 11«, CSi^pter II, for mape Z) 


Part 

lAjngtli, in. 

Area, Bq, in. i 

Hus 

kmaxi 

B : 
knmx.; 

per j 
»q. ia. i 

M 1 
a-t. F 

per 1 m-t. 

in. 

1 . Yoko 

1 .. 7o 

0 S75 

I 

' -41 ‘S 

liJ 

102 'IT^J 

2. F(4e oores 

2.0 X 2 

0.371 1 

|l,€54r 

37.4 

1 10! 

35 j i« 

Useful air g»p. . 

Pu •* 15.05 UMB. per a-t. 

1 ^ 

22.7 

22,7 

.... 

4. Armature 

1.53 

0 250 

1 Zl^t 

, 29,7 

119 

t j 

j 245 400 


Total 719 


Part 

4, 

B 

M 

F 


B 

H 

F 

1 

39.4 

105 

60 

IQ5 

: 37.5 

lOO 

Si 

54 

2 

35.7 

96.2 

23 

92 

I 34.0 

91 . 6 

16 

64 

3 

21 .5 

21.6 


.... 

1 20,6 

20.6 



4 

23.4 

113.5 

148 

242 

i 27.0 
} 

108 

S3 

136 




Total 439 

1 

1 

, 

1 Total 234 

Part 1 

i 

<p 

i s 

H 

F 


B 

E 

F 

1 

35.6 

J 

! 95 

21 

37 

33 8 : 

90 

:6 

2S 

2 

32.3 

87 

13.5 

54 

80.6 

82.5 

11.3 

46 

3 

19.6 

19.6 



18.5 

18.5 



4 

25.6 

102.5 

43 

70 

24.3 

97 

24 

39 




Total 161 



Total 112 


there is drawa the workmg air-gap permeance Hue h, vitli a negatire 
slope of 0.01 5S5 kmaa:. per ampere-tiira. The intersection of line h 
with the saturation curve at c gives the operating point of the magnet 
with its rated air gap and current. The optnoani operating point for 
this particular magnet with an excitation of 1,380 ampere-turns (m 
explained in Art. 85) is also at this point. 

The energy actually available in the air gap at 0. l-in. gap correspond- 
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irig to the us;efiil work of the magnet (full 0.1-in. stroke) is equal to area 

fee, which is 

I X 19.6 X 10"^ X 1,220 X 8.86 = 1.06 iii4b. 


Force. The only factor left to be checked is the force, which accord- 
ing to the stored energy of the air gap should be 1.06 0.1 = 10.6 lb. 

The flux density in the working gap Bg will be ^g/f^ = 19.6/1.0 = 
19.6 kmax. per sq. in. The force by equation 20 will be 


Force = 


36 


19.6- X i.g 
36 


10.6 lb. 


This force is slightly higher than that designed for. Some excess force 
isj of course, desirable as a factor of safety. Generally 5 to 10 per cent is 
sufficient. 

Weight. The weight of the copper of the coils wdll be 


^ 22,160 

X 


1 


12 8,310 


0.444 lb. 


where 8,310 is the number of feet per pound of No. 34 enameled wire 
from Table II, Chapter VL The paper and other insulation on the 
coils may be estimated to bring the total coil weight up to 0.5 lb. 

The volume of the iron parts are computed as follows : 


Armature = 0.250 X 2| == 

0.59 

Pole cores = 0,371 X 4 = 

1.48 

Polar enlargements = 2X1 

X 1.0 = 0.25 

Yoke = 0.375 X 2| - 

0.89 


and its weight will be 


Total 3.21 cii. in. 
3.21 X 0.283 = 0.911b. 


The total weight will be 0.91 + 0.50 = 1.41 lb., and the weight economy 
will be 

1,41 

— == 1.33 lb. per in-lb. of work 
1.06 ^ 


considering that without the non-magnetic stop a stroke of 0.1 iii. is 
possible. This checks with the value of 1 .34 given in Fig. 25 for an index 
number = 31.6. 

Final Results. The design is now finished. Figure 26 shows a com- 
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plete sketch of the magmet with all dimensions. Below are tmtoMed ail 
the priacip^ data. 

Force » 10.6. 

Stiroke (aseful) « 0,09 in.; (riiamuiiiB pc^ihk) — 0.1 in. 

Voltage *■ 13 volts. 

Current (hot) « 0.0975 ampere. 

Power (hct) “11.7 watts. 

Teaij«rature rise « 69.6® C. 

Weight « 1.41 ib. 

Maximum useful work (no non-niagaetlc stop) « LCWI in-lfc. 

Weight per unit of maximum work “1.3 lb, per in-lb. of mwk. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Make a preliminary de*Bign of a din^t't-imrreiit lifting magnet to boM a Ioai;i of 
4,000 lb. i\ssunie the following: 

a. 65 per cent of continuous excitation. 

5. 50® C. final tem^)emtur€ rise. 

c. The force of 4,000 lb. must be exerted over a stroke of in. 

d. Soft iron such as S. A.E- 10-10. 

e. Voltage * 1 10 volts. 

Make a sketch, to scale, of the design and tabulate all the prineipsl data, usii^ stock 
sizes wherever possible. 

2. It is proposed to build a demonstration lifting magnet having the followii^ 
features: 

a. Smallest possible size. 

b. Capable of supporting a man (assume 200 lb.) with its armature in ©oataci 

with the pole face. (See footnote 4, Qraptcr IT.) 

c. Operable from a large flashlight cell (Ev'eready No. 950 aiie B) for 15 

seconds at a time, in intervals of 5 minutes. 

There are no restrictions as to material or cost. A new No. 950 cell will deliver 
not less than 5 amperes on short circuit for the fiist few intervals as described above . 
Make a complete desig:n , giving all data, and a sketch, to scale, with dimensions. 

3. Design a magnet suitable for a 50-lh. puli through a in . for operation f rom a 
12-volt battery. Maximum allowable temperature rise with continuous operation . 
70® C. .Make a sketch, to scale, of the final design and tabulate ail the principsal data. 

4. Design a magnet to meet the following specifications : 

1. Miiiimiini force throughout stroke = 25 lb. 

2. Tseful .stroke = |f in. 

3. Time of exeitatiuii = -J . 

4. Maxiiuuiii temperature rise = 100® C. 

5. Supply voltage = 12 volts. 

This magnet is te b(‘ designed with no restrictions as to cost, and everything |'x,>ssible, 
ill eluding the use of minimum plunger eccentricity tolerances and a high permeanet^ 
fixed cylindrical gap, should be done to rediua* its size. IMake a sketch, to scale, of the 
final design, anti tabulate all the principal data, including the weight. 
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i* Compute, for tlie magnet of Problem 4, tke time of continuous excitation nec- 
^mrj to raise the ayerage coil temperature to the rated temperature rise from an 
ambient temperature of 20° C. To simplify the calculation assume the magnet 
constants and power input to stay constant at tbe final value. 

6. Circulate, from the allowed tolerance between the plunger and tube of your 
magnet of Problem 4, the maximum side pull that can occur in (a) the fixed cylinddcal 
gapi (&) the working gap. 

Nidm: The ade pull in the working gap of a conical-type magnet can be estimated 
by dividing the gap into a number of sections and computing an equiv-alent cylin- 
diiiml'faced gap for each. Formula Ifio of Sec. 8, Art. 72, may be applied to each 
equivalent gap section. Referring to the conical gap illustrated in Fig. the conical 

gap has been divided into four sections. The 
cqrlindrieal gap, equivalent to section 3, is 
shown at A, where r is the average radius 
of 3, and the other dimensions are as 
indicated. 

7. Assuming a coefficient of friction be- 
tween brass and steel of 0.15, compute for 
the magnet of Problem 4 the percentage 
reduction in available force at the rated 
stroke due to friction. 

8. It is proposed, for commercial reasons, 
to redesign the magnet of Problem 4 so as 
to reduce its cost of manufacture. To obtain 
this result it is desired to use standard rods 

and tubes for the plunger, shell, and plimger tube, and to machine only the end 
pieces. Because of the tolerances necessary with this type of construction, 
the eccentricity of the plunger must he considered with respect to the side pull 
that will he produced, and the consequent increase of sliding friction. Redesign the 
magnet, as suggested, keeping its net force (exclusive of friction) at rated stroke the 
same. Draw a sketch of the final design and tabulate its principal data, including 
weight, in comparison with that of the magnet of Problem 4. 

Devise a mechanical arrangement that will eliminate any detrimental eccen- 
tricity in the working gap due to necessary tolerance between the plunger and brass 
tube when a magnet is built as suggested in Problem 8 for the following magnet types ; 



Fio. Diagram for estimating the 
side pufl in the working gap of a full- 
conical cylindrical plunger magnet. 


1. Conical faced 

2. Cylindrical faced 

3. Stepped cylindrical faced 

4. Taper 

5. Stepped cylindrical faced 


as illustrated in Fig. 4, Chapter IX 


a ic 


a t€ 

ti iC 


‘‘ 5, 

“ 6 , " 

“ 7, 

29, below 


tt 

it 



Fia. 29. Stepped cylindrical-faced plunger magnet. 
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10. I>wi^ a ini®aet to meet tie fdbwi^ ^>eciSc»t»»s; 

Stroke - § in. 

Foiee at feJbe beginBiEig of « 1 Ib. 

MmjdmiMa * if in. 

Maximum (iiameter - | in. 

MMmtim roltage 10 vDlte. 

Ciinmit to be m low ®8 pcw«bte, but not to «Kwd 5 at 12 

Exdttttoa tliat l»tmg not » IMt&tkm. 

Forw iMMt ipradually riiw toward end i^ke. 

I>aw, to tt»Je, a Aeteh d tbe final tiJbiilate aH tl» |»iac|^ data. 

11. ]> 0 ^pQ a magmei to meet tbe foliowiiig i^ped&mtiona: 

1. Minimum force thiraiighout stroke - § Ik 

2. Stroke « 2 in. 

3. Temperature rise « 60® C. 

4. Time af excitation *■ J- 

6. Supply voltage * 120 volts, 

ISL Compute for tie magnet designed in Art. 9G the forc^trok® ehamcti^istie 
for the tapered end sectmn (tie Imst l| in. of stroke). Uw tbe method m developed 
in tlat article for bandling tbe distributed leakage permeanw. 

IS. I>^gn a borsesboc magnet to meet the following j^jecificaticxis: 

1. Minimima force througlKmt stroke ** 8 lb. 

2. Useful stroke « J- in. 

3. Temperature rise *■ 50® C. 

4. Time of excitation *» I-. 

5. Supply voltage »■ 24 volts. 

6. Allow for *^in. non*^nagnetic Sfmoer between armature and pole faces at 

tbe end of tbe stroke. 

]>raw, to ^ale, a sketch of the final design, and tabuli^ all the pziniipd data. 

14. Deeign a hors^oe magnet to meet tl^ fo^lbwing ipedficaticsis: 

1. Minimum force throughout tbe stroke ■■ 2 lb. 

2. Useful stroke = J in. 

3. Temperature rise » 70® C. 

4. Excitation =■ continuous. 

5. Supply voltage *** 120 volts. 

I>raw, to scale, a sketch of the final design, and tabulate all the princi|»l data. 

15. Calculate for the magnet of Problem 14 tbe folio wing: 

1. The force at tbe end of the stroke with full excitation (»e footnote 2, page 

86 ). 

2. Tbe residual force following full excitation. 

Assume that there is no non-magnetic spacer between the armature and pole faces. 
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TIME-DELAYED MAGNETS 
92. General 

111 many applications it is desirable to make tlie action of a magnet 
occur sometime after the closing or opening of the switch which initiates 
the action. Such a magnet system is called time-delayed. Its practi- 
cal application generally occurs in a sequence or selecting mechanism. 
Thus, in automatic telephone equipment there often is a hank of relays 
in parallel, which must not operate simultaneously in response to the 
same wltage. This calls for time-delayed action in sorne of the relays. 
Likewise in automatic elewator equipment, the pressing of the start 
button not only starts the elevator hut also closes the doors. The 
starting of the elevator, obviously, must he delayed to occur later than 
the closing of t he doors. In some circuits instability results if the actuat- 
ing relay is not allowed to complete its stroke before the action it initiates 
commences. These and many other devices require a time-delay 
action. 

93. Methods of Producing Time Delay 

Delayed action can be produced in two essentially different ways, 
or by a combination of them: 

1. In the magnet itself, by causing the change in flux to lag behind 
the change in current. Such a magnet can be properly termed a time- 
delay magnet. 

2. By using a non-time-dolayed magnet in conjunction with (o) a 
time-delay circuit or (b) a time-delay mechanism. The time-delay 
circuit retards the change of current through the magnet, while the 
time-delay mechanism uses an auxiliary device in conjunction with the 
magnet. 

hlethod 1 is always accomplished by means of a secondary w'inding 
on the magnet which is short-circuited or closed on itself, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. Such a winding, called a lag coil, may consist of a copper 
cyliiuitM* of one turn, or a regular winding with insulalod turns closed on 
its(‘lf. This method of time delay is suitable for producing time delays 
of the order of the electrical time constant of the primary circuit of the 
magnet only. 


336 - 
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Method 2« consists of introducing a seiies-eonneeteii fiier^-storiEg 
device to delay the building up of the cumnt tliTOigh the magnet eoi 
when the circuit is cloised, m illustrated by the series mduclaiiee of 
Fig. 2a j or a parallel-con nected enero'-^toring device to delay the fall of 
current through the nmgnet coil wheu the circuit is o^ned, m illiistrated 
by the condenser of Fig. 2b in parallel with the magnet eoil. The time 


r 



Methods of producing time delay. 


delay that can be produced by this method depends entirely on the ratio 
of the amount of energy stored in the auxiliary device to t he normal rate 
of energy consumption of the magnet. When the condenser is used the 
circuit under some conditions may become oscillatory; the time delay 
then depends on the natural period of oscillation. This method can tse 
conveniently combined with method 1, and will then give time delays 
greater than can be obtained wnth 
method 1 alone. 

Method 2b, consisting of the inter- 
position of an auxiliary device between 
the magnet and the initiating switch, 
does not depend in any w^ay on the 
characteristics of the magnet, but only 
on the nature of the auxiliary device. 

The auxiliary devices used for this 
purpose may be divided into two kinds: mechiinicai and elect ncai. 

Alecliariical devices are usually a dashpot or clockwork mechanism 
whicli, at the end of a p^redetermined time interval, opens or closes the 
magnet circuit . 

All electrical device wiiich is electronic is illustrated in Fig. S. In 
this circuit when switch Si is closed the three-electrode tube will he 
biased to ciit-oiT and no plate current will flow to actuate the relay 
magnet Mi. Hence, the relay switch wdll remain open and the f)Ower 
magnet M 2 w’ill remain iineiiergized. 'When »Si is opK^ned the potential 



FiO, 3 . All elertriinic methcKj ■ 
prtKiueiiig time delay. 
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of the grid will lise exponentially from a high negative value to zero as 
the condenser € chaises through the re^stauce R. As the grid become 
more pcmtive, plate current will commence to flow through the relay 
magnet Mi, until it operate at some predetermined value. Relay Mi 
win then elc^ the dureuit to the power magnet. It is not necessary to 
u^ the intermediate relay Jfi if the plate current of the tube is suf- 
ficient to operate Ms directly. The time elapsing between the opening 
of Si and the operation of Mi will depend on the time constant of the 
conden^r and resistance in the grid circuit. This time constant is 
^mal to CR seconds, where (7 is in farads and R in ohms. Thus a 
l-microfajad ccmdenser and a 1-megohm resistance would be suitable 
for produding a time delay of the order of 1 second. 

Ibe clockwork mechanism is suitable for producing relatively long 
time delays of the order of a fraction of a minute and up. The electronic 
device is useful in the range of several seconds and down. It will 
accurately produce and repeat not only long time delays but also short 
oii^ of the order of a fraction of a second. 


94L Method of Computing the Time-Belay for Various Types of Belay 

The generalized scheme of computing time delay is to compute the 
flux of the magnet, and hence its force, as a function of time. "With this 
information the amount of time delay can be determined if the force 
against which the armature acts is known. 

The flux of the magnet as a function of time can be determined from 
an equation expressmg the relationship between the instantaneous values 
of flux, time, and impressed voltage. This equation takes the form of 
Kirchhoff^s second law, equating the algebraic sum of the voltages 
around the complete circuit to zero. Thus, in general. 


IR + 


dt 




where E is the impressed voltage, d{N4>)/di is the voltage induced in the 
magnet coil, and IE is the resistance drop in the magnet coil. This 
equation is perfectly general and applies to any magnet regardless of 
saturation, motion of the armature, or any other change that may be 
taking place. It is not usually possible to solve the equation analytically 
when saturation occurs, because then cannot be expressed as an 
analytical function of I. In such cases the solution must be obtained 
by an integration performed by a step-by-step method. When motion 
occurs another variable, the distance s, locating the position of the 
armature, is introduced- In this case ^ becomes a function of both 
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I and s, wklch reiationshdp can be exprewd enly hj a fanaly <f cmvm 
Tiiis problem, al», mnst be iwlyed by step-by^ep intcgratloaJ 

Fortunately in time-delayed noa^ets such methods are Mldom 
mecmsary, as the calculations involve only incipient motion witli m $jr 
gap in the magnetic circuit. The air gap will^ in ^nerml, pwveat Mtmra- 
tion and so minimiae any change in penneance the over-ail nm^etic 
circuit due to change of dux density in the iron. Likewke the al«n« 
of motion prevents any change in the air-gap permeance. Tli« two 
factors make valid the asumption of constant inductance, and h«i« the 
method Mialytical solution employing linear dilFerential eqimtions.. 

Simple Magnet — Build-ITp of Cnrrmt 

In the ordinary magnet the build-up of current kgs lehiiid the im- 
pressed voltage, owing to the self-inductance of the winding. Hence time 
deky is introduced into the operation of every magnet. The magnitude of 
this time delay depends on the relative magnitudes 
of the self-inductance and the resistance, and the 
percentage of the final current ^ necessary to initiate 
action. 

Figure 4 illustrate the simple ma^et, where 
Xi and Ri are the self-inductance and redstancey 
respectively. The relationship between current 
and impressed voltage is given by the following ^ ^ . ,.^ .,1 

equation : . • eircint of a simi^ ma*- 

£ = iiSi + Li — ‘ (1) net 

This equation expre^es Kirchhoff 's law and states that the algebraic 
sum of the impr^^d voltage E, the self-induced voltage of the magnet 
L{ditfdt), and the resistance voltage of the magnet iiRi must add to 
xero. It is a differential equation of the .first order, and if and Lt 
can be assumed to remain constant, it has constant coefficients. We 
shall solve ^ this equation by the classical meihtxi of breaking the solution 

^ This type of problem occurs vheii the time of action of a magnet is computed. 
This is taken up in Chapter XII in connection with high-speed magnets. 

® When the magnet is laminated, or the rise of flux is sufficiently slow, w that the 
effect of eddy ('urrents can be neglected, it may be ai^umed that the static mag- 
netization curce between flux and current will apply. Hence the time delay can be 
determined by the time required for the current to reach a precieterimned value. 

»For a detailed discussion of the Bolution of differential equations for electrical 
circuits of the tj^e discussed in this chapter the reader is referred to the followmg 
Books: Woodruf, “Electric Power Transmission and Distribution G Chapter XV, 
1925; Guillenaia, “Conmi unication Networks,” V^ol. I; Bush, “ Operational Cirtuit 
Analysis.” All published by John Wiley & Sons. 
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iiit^o two parts, one, i,, called the steady state or particular integral, and 
the other, itj the transient or complementary function. Thus 

ii = -f- (2) 

The steady-state solution is the so-called '"forced response’^ of the 
circuit, and is the value of current produced by the steady impressed 
supply voltage E. Its value can be obtained in three ways : 

а. Ordinary steady state theory. 

б. Solution of the circuit differential equation 1, assuming for the 

form of the solution the same shape as the impressed voltage. 
€. By inspection. 

This problem is so simple that the steady-state solution can be deter- 
mined directly by inspection, as 


The tmnsieiit part of the solutionis the surge produced in the system 
by the sudden application or removal of the supply voltage, or by any 
sudden change in applied voltage. This is the so-called "Tree response^' 
or '"normal behavior” of the circuit in response to an impulse, or shock 
excitation. It is due to the fact that a change in current through an 
inductive element or change in voltage across a capacitive element is 
associated with a change in stored energy of the circuit. A change in 
stored energy can be brought about only by a finite power acting for a 
finite time. This transient pow'er necessary to effect the readjustment 
in energy comprises the transient current and voltage of the circuit, 
which disappears when the energy adjustment has been effected. Conse- 
quently, the transient current is not associated with any impressed 
voltage, and its equation may he written directly from the circuit dif- 
ferential equation 1 hy letting the impressed voltage equal zero, thus 

0 = uR, + ^ (4) 


In linear electrical circuits, the transient currents and voltages are 
always of the exponential form, and hence the exponential function is 
called the normal function of the electric circuit. It is the only mathe- 
matical function which will express the normal behavior or relationship 
which exists betw’een current and voltage in a freely responding or 
oscillating circuit. The solution of equation 4, therefore, is alw^ays 
obtained by assuming an exponential form for the transient current, 

H = (5) 
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wliere h ai are constants which must he determined to fit the par- 
ticular problem. 

Differentiating equation 5 and substituting into 4, we have 


0 » ht^^iRt + aih) {€) 

Inasmuch as it ~ cannot be isero, without producing a trivial 
solution j w€ can equate 

J?i "b €LiLi = 0 (7'| 


giving 


tti «- 


Li 


Equation 7 is known as the determinantal equation of the circuit, 
and determines the values of a, or the normal modes of the circuit . 

The transient current will therefore be 

( 8 ) 


where the constant Ji must still be determined. 

The most systematic method of determining such eonstants is by 
substituting known values, or boundary conditions, into equation 2. 

In the circuit of Fig. 4, it is known that, when the switch is elo^sd, 
the initial current through the magnet is zero. Thus when I = 
ii =0; therefore 

H 

0 = 4 = — -f /i€ (9) 

tti 


which, on substituting 0 for f , gives 


Ti 


Ri 


(10) 


Therefore the final solution is 


I'l = 4 ?/ = 


E E zpt 


or 


i?i Ri 


€ 


= f (i - 


( 11 ) 


This <‘C|iiation is shown plotted in Fig. 5. 

Thc'‘ exponential current i'l starts with an initial slope of E/Li 
amperes per second and approaches the steady-state value 4, shown by 
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line brnsu asymptote. The temsieiit current it is the difference between 
the actual current I'l and the steady-state current u, and gradually dis- 
appears as time go« on. The time required for the current to reach its 



Fig. 5. BuM-np of curreiit in a sim- Fio. 6. The electrical circuit of a 

plemagneft. * simple magnet with a series choke 

coil like that illustrated in Fig. 2a. 


final value, were it to continue to change at its initial rate, is kno^vn as 
the time constant of the circuit, and is equal to 

, or ^ seconds 
a/ El 


The actual time delay which can be produced on closing the switch 
is determined by the time required for the flux to reach a value suflScient 
to cause the magnet to develop just enough force to overcome its arma- 
ture load. 

The time delay of the circuit of Pig. 4 can be increased by adding a 
choke coil, having a time constant considerably longer than that of the 
magnet, in series. This is shovm in Fig. 6. The equation for the 
current s i on closing the switch will be 



06. Simple Magnet with Resistance Shunt — Build-Down of Current 

The simplest circuit for producing time delay when the circuit to a 
magnet is broken consists in shunting the magnet with a resistance as 
illustrated in Fig. 7. This circuit will not only produce time-delay but 
will also limit the surge voltage across the coil when the circuit is opened. 
Remembering that time starts at the instant the switch is opened, the 
supply voltage will be zero and the voltage equation will be 

0 = ii{R El) 4 - Li 

at 


(13) 
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The steady-state solution will be by mspwjtioa 

t, 3S= 0 


(14) 


therefore ti = if. Making the substitution as in W|i»tion 6, the cfetei^ 
minantal equation will be 


giving 


M -|" Ml -f- dxEji *** 0 

M “f” 


ai =»- 


Li 


The tranrient current will therefore be 

M-hBi . 

i, « i^r A 



Fia. 7 . Th© eteciric®! cir^ 
ciit of a impte 
with a im^stanoe diiuit. 


The constant Ji may be detenmned from the condition that the 
current t'l at the instant the switch is opened {t = 0) will be E/Ri. 
Therefore 


Ri 


and 


m+Mi ^ 

i, + »j = 0 + /le ^ 

h 


The final solution is 




*. -I- « 

i€l 


E+Bu 

““XT* 


(17) 

(18) 
(19) 


i-R,® 


fl+8x 

Ls 


This equation is shown plotted in Fig. 8. 

In order to test this circuit erperimentaliy, the magnet <£ F%. 2^ 

Chapter IX, was set up so as to siipfM)rt 
the weight of its armature, 0 oi., with 
an air^ap length in. The induc- 
tance of the magnet had been measured 
previously and was found to l.>e sub- 
stantially independent of current at 
this gap length. The circuit arrange- 
ment, and constants, together with 
the computed and test results, are 
given in Fig. 9. Referring to the 
figure it will be noticed that the cur- 
rent by test drops more slowly than the computed results. This 
probably is due to an error in the value of inductance used. The 


T 


Fig. 8. 
simple 


Time 

Build-down of current in a 
magnet with a resistance 
shunt. 
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measured inductance represents a normal value determined by revers- 
ing the flux linkage through distributed exploring coils. The actual 
inductance effective is a transient inductance determined by the falling 
branch of the hysteresis loop. 

In a time-delay circuit of this type the actual delay produced is 
dependent on the air-gap length and the load, as these two items deter- 
mine the ampere-turns at which the armature will release. Referring to 
Fig. 8, a long air gap and a heavy load will cause the armature to release 



Fig. 9. Experimental and computed curves of the build-down of current in a simple 
magnet with a resistance shunt. Horseshoe magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, support- 
ing armatui-e weighing 9 oz. through a -^-in. air gap. Actual armature release occurs 
at 300 ampere-turns or 0.0511 ampere. 

with a short time delay as at A, while a short air gap and light load will 
cause a very long time delay before release, as at B. When the air gap 
is made too short, the time delay becomes uncertain and the action 
unreliable, with possibility of non-release due to the residual force. 
In such cases ^ it is common practice to use a second coil on the magnet 
which is separately and continually energized to produce a relatively 
small magnetomotive force opposing the main winding. This will 
cause the curve of effective magnetomotive force to cross the axis, 
instead of being asymptotic as shown in Fig. 8, and results in a definite 
release time. 

^ See Fig. 14c, of Art. 109, Chapter XII, and the associated text. 
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97. Magnet with Lag Coil — ^Btiild-Up of Effective Magnetomotive Force 

A lag coil is a short-circuited coil surrounding the magnetic circuit. 
A magnet so arranged is the same as a short-circuited transformer, and 
its solution can be handled in a similar manner. Figure 10a represents 
such a magnet with a lag coil. The lag coil winding is so arranged with 
respect to the main exciting winding that the same flux may be assumed 
to link with both windings.® 

In Fig. 106, let Li and Ri represent the self-inductance and resistance 


Exciting Coil 



Short Circuited Winding 


Fig. 10a. Fig. 106. 

Magnet with lag coil and its equivalent electric circuit. 

of the exciting circuit, and and R2 the self-inductance of the lag coil, 
of the magnet of Fig. 10a. L12 represents the mutual inductance 

between the primary and the secondary. The current of the lag coil 
wull always flow in such a direction as to tend to prevent a change in flux. 
If, as shown in Fig. 106, the positive directions of ii and 2*2 ^re taken so 
that both produce flux in the same direction in the common core, then 
the effective magnetomotive force producing flux will be the algebraic 
sum of the coil magnetomotive forces. 

Fe = Niii + N2i2 ( 20 ) 

The voltage equations for this circuit will be 

Primary: E = iiRi + Li ^ + L12 ^ (21) 

dt dt 

Secondary: 0 = i2R2 + L2 -77 + L\2 (22) 

at at 

s This is iiccomplished most jx^rfectly by winding the two coils simultnneously by 
means of a doubled feed wire. The next best scheme is to put the lag coil on the 
magnet next to the pole cores under the exciting coil, and covering the same length 
of pole core as the exciting coils. With this construction it is advantageous to use a 
lag coil made from a seamless copper tube. Although tight coupling is generally 
desired, the lag coil is sometimes made much shorter than the pole cores and placed 
next to the polar enlargements or yoke, to obtain special effects. 
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If equation 21 is solved for di^ldt and dH 2 /dt^, and these substituted 
into the derivative of 22, we will obtain the following: 


\L 1 L 2 




12 


E 2 J di 


i^+ 




E 


(23) 


The steady-state solution of this circuit will be, by inspection, 



(24) 


{h). = 0 (25) 

The equation of the transient is obtained by writing one like (23) 
with zero impressed voltage, thus: 

- L?2) + (LiSa + f fiiKsCii), = 0 (26) 


Making the substitution as in equation 6, the determinantal equation 
will be 

{L 1 L 2 - Ll2)a^ + (LiiBs + IiiL2)(t + R 1 R 2 = 0 (27) 

Solving this by the quadratic formula, the normal modes will be 

RiL^ + . 1 . 1(B,L^ + R^Lir 

2(LiL2 ~ Lfa) 2 ^ [LtL^ - - Ll^ 


The transient current in the primary will therefore be 

{H)t = + h2^^' (29) 

where In and 1 12 are the amplitudes of the modes ai and 02 , respectively. 
The transient currents in the secondary will be of the same form as in 
the primary and will differ only in the magnitude of each mode 

{i2)t ^ + 122^^' (30) 

where I 21 and I 22 the amplitudes of the modes ax and aa, respec- 

tively. 

When ^ — 0, ix = 0; therefore 

ii = (ii). + (ti)* == I- + + 712*“*' = 0 


or 


111 + 112 = - 1- 

«i 


( 31 ) 
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Also at i = 0, ~ 0; therefore 

H == fe)* + fe)# = 0 + + l22^^ 

or 

/21 + ^22 = 0 (32) 

J 21 and I 22 can be expressed in terms of In and J 12 ; thus the voltage 
induced in the secondary due to mode Ui will be, by equation 22, 


^21==“ -2^12 ^ ^ 


or 


which gives 

-^21 =“ 
Likewise 

J 22 ~ *” 


— Li2ai7n€®^* = (JR 2 + L2a{)l2x^^* 

R 2 “I" 7/2®! 

Ll2<hll2 


R 2 + L2®2 

Substituting equations 33 and 34 into 32, we have 
ai/11 ^ ®27 i2 ^ 


R2 H” 7v2^1 R2 “f* 7>2®2 
which on substituting into 31 gives 

7 ai i ?2 + 7/2^2 j _ 

a2 R 2 + Lzai “ El 


solving for Jn, we have 
7x1- 


E 


Ri \- 

-0,2 


X 


In a s imil ar manner 


7i2 = 


R 2 “h 7/2®2 
E 2 + 7^®! 

E 




Ri 

The primary current will be 


^ ^ -^2 -f" 7/2®! 
-Ox R 2 “f* Ij202 


- 1 


Ux 


and the secondary current 


2*2 = 721 + 722 €* 


a^t 


(33) 

(34) 

(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 
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where the coefficients In, J 12 , I 21 , and J 22 are as defined above. The 
effective magnetomotive force acting on the magnet will be given by the 
sum of the primary and secondary magnetomotive force defined in 
equation 20. 


ii Li2 



Fig. 11. The electrical 
equivalent circuit of a 
magnet with a lag coil 
and resistance shunt on 
the primary. 


98. Magnet with Lag Coil — Build-Down of 
Effective Magnetomotive Force 

The build-down of effective magnetomotive 
force with a lag coil is the same problem as that 
of Art. 97, except that the switch is opened at 
i = 0 instead of being closed. In order to decrease 
the sparking when the switch is opened, and also 
to increase the time delay, the primary is shunted 
by a resistance E as illustrated in Fig. 11. If 
this resistance is made equal to Ri, there will 
be no rise in voltage across the primary at the 
instant of opening the switch. 


The voltage equations for the circuit of Fig. 11 are 
Primary: 0 = ii(R + Ri) + Li^ + L 12 ^ 


(40) 


di2 

Secondary: 0 = ^ 2^2 + A 2 — + Ln — 

dt dt 


(41) 


Solving these equations in the same manner as 21 and 22 of Art. 
97, we obtain for the modes 


ai] a2 


R 2 L 1 "b (R -b Ri)L2 
2(LiL2 - L?2) ■ 


f feLi + (Jg + _ (li + Ri)R2 r^ u.. 

[ 4 (LiL 2 — Lif)^ L1L2 — L12I 


and for the amplitudes of the modes, 

E 


fii 


I12 = 


I Cl 7^2 + L2^2 ^ 

ni\ — X - — — 1 

CI 2 J^2 “r -^12^1 

E 


(43) 


Ri 


^ y ~l~ -^2^1 _ 
R 2 ”f" L20,2 


(45) 


aiLi2/ii 

hi = - - . — (44) 

R2 "h ■L2U1 

<^2^121x2 


I 22 = 


R 2 ~i“ ^2^2 


(46) 
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which are determined from the following initial conditions: at i == 0 

= 111 + /l2 (41' 


H = I21 + I 22 = 0 
= %Ill + (t2ll2 = • 


The primary current will be 


E{R + Ri) 

Je.l'i.-# 


H = Iiic"*^^ + (50) 

and the secondary current 

12 = l2l€“^' + 1226“^' (51) 

The effective magnetomotive force acting on the magnet will be 

FeS. = Niii + N2l2 (52) 


In order to test the time delay of this circuit experimentally, the 
magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, was set up as in Art. 96, to support the 
weight of its armature (9 oz.), with an air-gap length of in. The 
magnet was fitted with solid copper lag coils of ^-in. radial thickness 
and 3-in. axial length, placed directly around each pole core. The turns 
and outside diameter of the exciting coil was kept the same as indicated 
in Fig. 2, Chapter IX. Owing to the greater mean length of turn, and 
the necessary decrease in wire size, the resistance of the primary winding 
increased from 55 to 126 ohms. The maximum excitation was held 
substantially the same as that of the tests shown in Fig. 9. For the 
purpose of computing the primary and secondary currents the primary 
inductance was measured and was found to remain substantially constant 
for the gap length used. The resistance of the lag coils was computed 
from their dimensions, and their inductance was computed by assuming 
that the permeance of their magnetic path was the same as that of the 
primary. The coefficient of coupling between the primary and second- 
ary was taken as 0.95. Test results show that for the manner in which 
the coils are arranged this coefficient is close to unity and slightly higher 
than 0.95. Test results for the primary current were obtained by means 
of an oscillograph. Because a solid lag coil was used it was impossible 
to record the current of the secondary. 

In Fig. 12, computed results for the build-up of the effective mag- 
netomotive force for the magnet described above are given. The circuit 
and its constants are shown directly on the figure. 
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Fig. 12. Compute4 curves of the build-up of effective magnetomotive force and cur- 
rent in a magnet with lag coils. Horseshoe magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, with a 
•^pin. air gap between armature and pole faces. 

Figure 13 shows the computed results for the build-down of the 
effective magnetomotive force for the same magnet with a resistance of 


0.95 -v**! 1*2 


Lf=2.6xlO'^H 

Nj-l ^ 

R =1.36x1 0"®n. 


Arjnatur^ released 
Time lag= 0.405 sec 


,aJ(Test): 


Cdmput^d 

rO.0511 Ampere- I Time Delay 
Seconds j of. Release 


0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.7 

Time (seconds) 

Fig. 13. Experimental and computed curves of the build-down of effective magneto- 
motive force in a magnet with lag coils and a resistance shunt on the primary. 
Horseshoe magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, supporting armature weighing 9 oz. through 
a -^pin. air gap. Actual armature release occurs at 300 ampere-turns or 0.0511 

ampere. 


126 ohms shunted across the primary. The primary current as recorded 
on an oscillograph and the time delay as measured on the oscillograph 
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are shown on the fig:ure. The computed time delay was determined by 
j&nding, experimentally, the ampere-turns at which the armature was 
released. This number of effective ampere-tums determined the release 
point on the effective naagnetomotive force curve. By referring to the 
curve it will be noticed that the computed and test values of primary 
current and release time compare quite well. It will also be observed 
that the contribution of the primary to the time delay, obtained by 
shunting the resistance R across the primary, though appreciable, is 
small compared to that of the lag coil. This is because the resistance of 
the primary, including its added resistance R, is relatively large com- 
pared to the equivalent primary resistance of the solid lag coils. 

If the resistance R is omitted the primary current would cease at the 
instant of opening the switch, provided that an ideal break could be 
assumed. In this event a secondary current equal to ix X Nx/N^ would 
immediately flow in order that the circuit magnetomotive force, and 
hence flux, could remain constant at the instant of opening the switch. 
Actually this could not be entirely realized in practice unless the coup- 
ling coefficient were unity or very close to unity. Assuming the coupling 
coefficient as unity, the time delay produced on opening the switch 
would be that produced by the constants of the secondary circuit only. 
The solution of this circuit will then be identical to that of Fig. 7, Art. 96, 
replacing (R + Bi) by R 2 } and Li by L^. The initial secondary current 
at the instant of opening the switch may be taken as ix X JV’i/A' 2 . 

99. Magnet with Unity Coupled Lag Coil — ^Build-Down and Build-Up 
of Effective Magnetomotive Force 

Although unity coupling between the primary and secondary of a 
transformer, or between the exciting winding and the lag coil of a 
magnet, is an ideal condition which cannot be realized iti practice, it is 
possible to attain coupling coefficients close to unity. The solutions 
for unity coupling are much simpler than those presented in Arts. 97 
and 98, and may be used as a convenient approximation when the 
coupling is reasonably tight, say over 0.95. 

Referring to Fig. 13, the initial steep portion of ix and are due to 
the mode a 2 , which is large in value. As the coupling is tightened a 2 
will increase, and the initial slopes of the currents become steeper until, 
when ^ = 1, the initial slope is infinity, and the current ix will instan- 
taneously drop to a value approximately equal to A, and 2*2 will instan- 
taneously rise to a value approximately equal to J5. A and B are deter- 
mined by extending the gradually sloped portions of the currents ix and 

to the axis. Thus, when A; — 1, mode a 2 will become minus mfinity 
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and the currents of this mode will disappear, while the currents of mode 
ai remain. The value of mode ax does not change much as k approaches 
unity. Evaluation of the indeterminate form of equation 42 for the 
normal modes at A; = 1 gives 


{R + Rx)R2 
R2L1 + (R + Ri)L 2 


and <32 = ~ infinity 


(53) 


Thus, when the coeflScient of coupling is tight, the two coils may be 
treated as a single winding having a time constant of 1/ai seconds. 
For the circuit of Fig. 11, the primary and secondary currents will be 

H = and 12 = respectively (54) 

The effective magnetomotive force of the magnet will be 


Fe 


E 

R 


(55) 


where the coefficient Ni{E/Ri) can be written by inspection on the basis 
that, at the instant of opening the switch, the effective magnetomotive 
force of the combined primary and secondary currents must remain 

constant at the value before the switch 
was opened. 

The coefficients In and /21 of equation 
54 can be evaluated on the basis of the 
following logic: Because there is no leakage 
flux between the primary and the second- 
ary, the induced voltage of both coils 
will be proportional to their turns, and 
the transient currents proportional to 
these voltages and inversely proportional 
to their respective resistances. Thus the 
secondary may be considered a resistance 
of R^t^ ohms, shunted across the primary, where r is the ratio of the pri- 
mary to the secondary turns -A^i/A^ 2 - Figure 14 shows the equiva- 
lent circuit of Fig. 11 when A; = 1, at ^ = 0. On the basis of this 
circuit, In and 1 21 will be 



PR 

Lr+r,1 I 

iJl 
^ ] 



1 7 






N2 


Fig. 14. Equivalent circuit of 
Fig. 11, for k = I at the time 
t = 0. 


\Ri)\.R2r^ + (/2 + Ri)^ 

g\r R + R, 

V Ri/ LjR 2'^^ "f~ {R H" Ri) ~ 


(56) 

(57) 
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In a similar manner, for the circuit of Fig, 105, the mode ai when 
k = 1 will be 


R2L1 + RiL /2 

and the primary and secondary currents will be 
ii=^ + and 12 = 

The effective magnetomotive force of the magnet will be 

Ki 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


which can be written by inspection on the basis that the steady-state 
magnetomotive force is (E/Ri)Nj and that its initial value is zero. 

The equivalent circuit for Fig. 105 
at the instant of closing the switch is is 
shown in Fig. 15, and the coefficients Jn 
and 1 21 will be 


_E. 

■Ri 






( T^\r p 1 Fig. 15. Equivalent circuit of 

.j. _ ) 1 (02) for A; 1 at the time 

rJ Li?2r2 + iej ^ ^ i = 0. 


100. Magnet with Shunt Condenser — Build-Down of Effective 
Magnetomotive Force 

This circuit arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 16, where the magnet 
having a self-inductance and resistance of Li and Ri, respectively, is 
shunted by a series group consisting of a condenser C and a resistance R. 
This method of time delay can be applied only to delay the release of a 
magnet after interruption of the exciting circuit. It can easily be 
applied to a magnet which has been built, and it can be made as effective 
as a lag coil wffieii the supply voltage E is sufficiently high. Its effective- 
ness depends upon the ability of the condenser to store energy, which 
energy varies as the square of the voltage and directly with the capacity. 
When the voltage is very low electrolytic condensers can be profitably 
employed. The resistance added in series with the condenser serves two 
purposes: (1) to prevent a bad spark at the contacts when the switch is 
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closed, and (2) to prevent the system from becoming oscillatory when 
the switch is opened. A non-oscillatory circuit will give a longer time 
delay than the oscillatory one if the release current of the magnet is a 
small fraction of its normal current. 

The voltage equation for the circuit of 
A " 0 ^5; 1 the switch has been opened, is 


1 

iiR\ + Li + iiH "q J ~ ^ (^ 3 ) 
1 

“ J iidt represents the voltage 


no. 16 . Equivalent elec ^^^^e ^ ndt represents the voltage 

trical circuit of a magnet j tn./v 

with a shunt, consisting of ^ condenser. Differentiating equa. 

a condenser and resistance tion 63, we have 

in series, across the excit- dHi , i a rkA\ 

ing winding. “h (7 


which is a second-order linear differential equation. Solving this 
equation in the manner indicated in Arts. 96 and 97, we will obtain for 
the normal modes 

_ ... B + Bi . . I/R + BiV T 


, B + Bi fR + BiY 1 

ai,a2 or a+jfi: __ (gg) 

If the radical is real, the circuit will be non-oscillatory and the 
current will be made up of two damped exponentials. The modes will 
then be designated by ai and a2 as in the previous cases. As the steady- 
state current of this circuit is zero, the final solution will be of the form 

ii = (66) 

The constants Ii and 1 2 will be determined from the following 
boundary conditions: 


= 

JE 

•fi “b ^2 ~ at t = 0 

Ri 

(67) 

dil 



H 

r T 

aili + 02/2 = — at t 

JbK\ 

(68) 

iidt = 

- — - — = C.B at « 

(69) 


ci\ 


Their numerical values can be found by solving any two of the 
above equations simultaneously after substituting for Ci and a2. 
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If the radical of equation 65 is imaginary, the circuit will be oscilla- 
tory and the current will be a damped sinusoidal wave. The modes will 
then be -conjugate complex quantities and will be designated by a db 

ii = cos (fit + e) (70) 

The constants I and 6 will be determined from the same boundary 
conditions as before, rewritten in a more suitable form. Thus equations 
67 and 68 will now be 

t'l = 7 cos = — at f = 0 (71) 

Ki 

du ER 

— = + I{a COS 9 — iS sin e) = — - ■ - at i = 0 (72) 

^ L/iRi 

In order to test the time delay of this circuit experimentally, the 
magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, was again used. To decrease the amount 
of capacity necessary to make the time delay effective, the coils jjvere 
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Pig. 17. Computed aad experimental curves for the build-down of current in a 
magnet with a shunt condenser. Horseshoe magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, support- 
ing armature weighing 9 oz. through an air-gap length of in. Armature released 
at 300 a-t., or 0.0073 amp.; switch opened at i = 0. 


rewound with 20,300 turns each, for operation at 248 volts. The over- 
all dimensions of the coils, and their maximum ampere-turns, were 
retained the same as in the previous examples. Computations were 
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made and data taken for two cases: (a) with sufficient resistance R in 
series with the condenser to prevent oscillation, and (6) with no resist- 
ance in series with the condenser. The circuit data and results are 
shown in Fig. 17 for both circuits. Although the experimental and 
computed results check well over a large portion of the characteristic, 
there are ranges where there is a considerable deviation. This error is 
most marked where the current is changing rapidly and is probably due 
to eddy currents in the solid iron magnetic circuit of the magnet. This 

would also account for the measured time 
delay being longer than the computed 
value. In the previous case with the lag 
coil, the effect of eddy currents would not 
be particularly noticeable, as they merely 
tend to supplement the action of the lag 
coils. It. is interesting to note that the 
introduction of resistance, which consumes 
energy, actually makes the time delay 
longer. Whether or not this will occur 
depends on the portion of the curve at 
which release takes place. In a magnet 
where the excitation must be kept high to 
prevent release, the oscillatory condition is far superior as it causes the 
current to drop less rapidly in the beginning. 



Fig. 18 a. Equivalent ele^'tri- 
cal circuit of a magnet with 
lag coils and a shunt, consist- 
ing of a condenser and resis- 
tance in series, across the excit- 
ing winding. 


101, Magnet with Shunt Condenser and Lag Coils — Build-Down 
of Effective Magnetomotive Porce 

This circuit arrangement, illustrated in Fig. 18a, represents a com- 
bination of the circuits of Arts. 98 and 100. The lag coils prevent the 
current from dropping so rapidly, with the result that the time delay 
can be made longer than with the circuits of either Art. 98 or 99. 

The voltage equations for the circuit of Fig. 18a are 

Primary: i,{R + R,) + -Li + L,, ^ £ i^dt = E (73) 

Secondary: i 2 R 2 + I /2 % + I /12 — =0 (74) 

at dt 

Solving these equations in the manner of Art. 97, the determinantal 
equation will be 
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{LiIj2 — Li2)o,^ + [(J? + Ri)L2 “H R2Li]0'^ 

+ [(R + R,)R2 + ^] a + ^ = 0 (75) 

This equation is most easily solved for the three modes by making 
numerical substitution into it, and solving the resulting cubic by some 
standard method. There are two possibilities: (a) three real negative 
roots, giving rise to three damped exponential terms ; or (b) a real nega- 
tive root and one pair of conjugate complex roots, giving rise to one 
damped exponential and one damped sinusoid. 

As the steady-state current will be zero, the resulting current equa- 


tions will have the following forms: 

Non-oscillatory : ii = + 1 (76) 

i2 = I21 + ^22 + ^23 (77) 

Oscillatory: ii = Ju€®'‘ + /ie“‘ cos (fit + di) (78) 

i 2 = + 726“' cos (fit + 82 ) (79) 


The coefficients can be evaluated from the following boundary con- 
ditions : 

E 

H = 7ii + J 12 + Iiz = ~ at ^ == 0 (80) 


dii 

dt 


— O'llll + (l2l\2 + « 37 i 3 =“ 


ER 


at t = 0 


(81) 



i^dt = - - ^ - = CE att=oo (82) 

Ci\ <l2 0>3 

{2 = I 21 I 22 ~h ^23 = 0 at i5 = 0 (83) 


This last equation may be rewritten in terms of the primary con- 
stants as was done in Art. 97, as follows: 


Ui/ii 


<^2^12 




i?2 ~f" -^2 “h ^2^2 ^2 "h Eod^ 


0 at ^ = 0 (84) 
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If the circuit is oscillatory, the equations may be written in the other 
form, using 78 and 79. 

JE 

ii = 111 + Ii cos = — at i = 0 (85) 

til 

di Elt 

= ttiJii 4-Ii(acosffi — PbiuBi) 7 75-^ at « = 0 (86) 

^2 ~ 1^21 ^2 62 ^ ^ Sit t = Of etc. (S7) 

The effective magnetomotive force will be given by the algebraic 
sum of the magnetomotive forces of the primary and secondary, 


Fe = + <^^ 2^2 


( 88 ) 



Fig. 18. Computed and experimental curves for the build-down of current in a 
magnet with i-in. lag coils and a shunt condenser. Horseshoe magnet of Fig. 2, 
Chapter IX, supporting armature weighing 9 oz. through an air-gap length of in. 
Armature released at 300 a-t., or 0.0074 amp.; switch oi>ened at f = 0. 


In order to test the time delay of this circuit experimentally the 
lag coils of Art. 98 and the condenser and coils of Art. 100 were used in 
conjunction with the magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX. The circuit data 
and the results of both computation and experiment are shown in Fig. 
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18. Computations based on the circuit constants indicated show the 
circuit to be slightly oscillatory. 

The experimental results check perfectly with the computation, 
except at the small values of current, where the difference is sufficient to 
make the actual circuit just non~oscillatory. 

The method outlined for solving for the constants is particularly 
laborious when the circuit is oscillatory, owing to the simultaneous 
equations with complex numbers. In this case, operational methods 
afford an easier method of solution. When the coefficient of coupling 
is tight, the magnet and its lag coil can be replaced by a primary equiva- 
lent as was done in Art. 99, and then the solution for the effective mag- 
netomotive force of the magnet can be carried out by the method of 
Art. 100. 

PROBLEMS 

1 . The magnet of Fig. 9 (with R omitted) is arranged so as to lift a total load of 

12 lb. through a stroke of in. Its force-current characteristic is given in Fig. 19. 
Assuming that the maximum (at t — oo ) magnetomotive force is to be held constant 
at its rated value of 2,220 ampere-turns, 
calculate the necessary time constant of 
a choke coil which when connected in 
series with the magnet will cause the load 
to be picked up 1 second after the circuit 12 
is closed. Assume that the supply voltage 
available is 120 volts. 8 

2. It is proposed to speed up the 

operation of the magnet of Problem 1 by 
adding resistance in series with it, and 
raising the supply voltage so as to keep 
the maximum magnetomotive force con- 19 Force-stroke characteristic of 

stant. Compute the necessary series re- magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, at 

sistance and the supply voltage so that constant air-gap length of in. 

the load of 12 lb. will be lifted 0.05 sec- ^ « 5339 turns. 

ond after the switch is closed. 

3. Design a choke coil which will be 

suitable for Problem 1. Note: In a well designed choke coil, to be used as above, 
the flux density of the iron should be chosen so as to make the stored energy of the air 
gap a maximum at the current corresponding to operation of the magnet. 

4. The statement has been made that the time delay that can be produced in a 
magnet depends on its time constant. By comparing the time constants, and the 
computed results for the time lag of the circuits of Figs. 9 and 13, determine the 
accuracy of this statement. 

6. Compute the time delay for the circuit of Fig. 13 using the approximation of 
equation 55. What is the percentage error of your answer, assuming that the value 
as computed by the coupled-circuit theory and shown on Fig. 13 as 0.425 second is 
correct? 
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6. The magnet of Fig. 12 has the force-current characteristic shown in Fig. 19. 
Compute from the data of Fig. 12 the time delays that will be produced by loads of 
4, 8, 12, and 15 lb. 

7. Kecompute Problem 6 with the following changes: 

(a) The lag coils, which were J in. in inside diameter, J in. in radial thickness, and 
3 in. long, have been changed to ^ in. in inside diameter, j in. in radial thickness, and 


3 in. long. 

(6) The mean diameter of the exciting coils has been reduced by J in., from if to 
if in., the wire size and number of turns remaining constant. 

(c) The voltage is changed to compensate for the decreased winding resistance 
so that the maximum magnetomotive force will be the same as in Problem 6. 

Assume that the above changes will affect the resistance of the coils but not their 
inductance. Use the approximate method of solution as indicated in Art. 99. 

8. Show that NBS/E seconds is an approximate expression for the time constant 
of a magnet with a single exciting winding, where S is the core cross section, B the 
maximum core flux density, N the winding turns, and E the supply voltage. Explain 
why this formula takes into account the coil space factor, and whether it over or 
underestimates the time constant. 

9 . Using the formula of Problem 8, estimate the time constant of the magnet of 
Fig. 9 (without the shunt resistance), using the dimensional data shown in Fig. 2, 
Chapter IX. Compare this estimate with the value computed from the winding 
resistance and inductance shown on Fig. 9. 


10 . Show that 


NiBSRi El 4- r^R2 . 


is an approximate expression for the effec- 


E El X r^Ea 

tive time constant of a magnet, like that of Fig. 106, with a lag coil, where Ni 
and El are the turns and resistance of the primary respectively, E 2 is the resistance 
of the secondary, r is the ratio N 1 /N 2 , B the maximum core flux density, S the 
core cross section, and E the primary supply voltage. 

11, Derive a formula, like that of Problem 10, for the approximate value of the 
time constant, effective on opening the circuit, for a magnet arranged like that of 
Fig. 13. 

12, Using the formula of Problem 10, estimate the time constant of the magnet 
of Fig. 12, using the dimensional data of Fig. 2, Chapter IX. Compare the estimate 
with the value computed from equation 58, using the winding resistance and induc- 
tance shown in Fig. 12. 

13 . Compute the time delay of the magnet designed in Art. 91, Chapter X, if the 
armature is to lift its rated load of 10.6 lb. through a distance of 0.1 in. Assume all 
the data the same as tabulated for the final design, except that winding is to be 
assumed to be at a temperature of 20® C. 

14 . Repeat Problem 13, with the following changes in design: 

(а) A solid copper lag coil | in. thick and 2 in. long is slipped over each field pole. 

(б) The turns and wire size of each exciting coil are retained constant, but the 
mean diameter is increased sufficiently so that the coil can be slipped over the lag coil. 

(c) The poles are moved apart to permit the larger-diameter exciting coils to be 
used. 

(d) The voltage is increased sufficiently to compensate for the increased coil resist- 
ance so that the maximum magnetomotive force is kept the same as in Problem 13. 

Assume that the change of pole spacing does not affect the leakage coefficients or 
otherwise alter the magnetic circuit. 

16. Compute the size of a condenser which when used in conjunction with the 
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magnet designed in Art. 91, Chapter X, will allow the coil current to fall to zero 0.1. 
second after the switch is opened. Assume the circuit of Fig. 16, neglect the resist- 
ance of the exciting coil, and let 12 — 0. 

16 . Using the condenser as computed in Problem 15, and the magnet designed in 
Art. 91, Chapter X, connected as per circuit B of Fig. 17, compute the time delay 
which will he produced on opening the circuit when the magnet is supporting a load 
of 3.0 lb. through an air gap of 0.1 in. Assume the coils to be at 20° C-, and use 
whatever data are necessary from Art. 91 to determine the winding inductance and 
required magnetomotive force. 

17. Figure 20 shows the magnet of Fig. 2, Chapter IX, arranged to operate in 

conjunction with a radio code receiver so 
as to select between desired long-duration 
signals and short interfering signals. The 
magnet is controlled by a fast relay (one 
which responds rapidly to current varia- 
tions) connected in the plate circuit. 

Part I. If the selector magnet will 
pick up its armature when the effective 
magnetomotive force is 2, 000 ampere-turns, 
compute the duration of a radio signal 
which will just commence to move the 
selector armature. 

Part II. If the relay circuit has been 
open a long time, compute how long it 
must remain closed to destroy the force- 
producing flux. Assume that this flux will 
be inappreciable \yhen the magnetomotive 
force has dropped to 100 ampere-turns. This time will be the minimum time between 
radio signals which will prevent the signals from acting cumulatively. 

Carry out your calculations in the following order: 

1. Assuming the circuit non-oscillatory, sketch, with proper regard to their 
magnetizing effect, approximate curves of the currents in the two branches as a 
function of time. 

2. Write the differential equations for the circuit, and solve them for the normal 
modes. 

3. Write the equations from which the constants of integration are to be deter- 
mined, and write a short explanation of each equation, explaining its physical sig- 
nificance. 

4. Find the constants of integration. 

5. Plot the curve of effective magnetomotive force and thence determine the 
answer to the question. 

Answer. Considering the magnetomotive force produced by the steady -state 
value of n as positive: 

Part I: 

11 = - 0.0325e"2.45^ _ o.0133e~^®-i®^ - 0.0637 

12 =4-0.1095 -- 0.003€“^2-^^^ - 0.045€-^®-^*^ -f 0.048c“^°^*^^ 

Fe = Niii 4-Z2) = A(0.1095 - 0.0355€-2.45i _ 0.0583 q 



Fig. 20. Circuit of magnet which 
selects between desired long duration 
signals, and short duration interfering 
signals. 
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Part II: 

I, = - 0.1096 + 0.0548r“-'’“ + 0.0548e~“-“ 
12 = + 0.1096 + 0.0548e-“-®“ - 0.0548*-"-®' 
f. =iV(n + ^)=J\r(0.1095*-“-“‘) 



Fig. 21. Response curves for the selector circuit of Fig. 20, and answers 
to problem 17. 
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HIGH-SPEED MAGNETS 
102. General 

High-speed or quick-acting magnets include, as a classification, all 
those applications where the time of action of the magnet must be 
accurately predetermined, or where the operation must take place in 
less than a specified maximum time interval. This would automatically 
include many relay applications, where quick action is often a prime 
requisite. However, in this chapter we are mainly interested in quick- 
acting tractive magnets. Some noteworthy applications in this field 
have been the electromagnetic camera shutter and electromagnetically 
operated control mechanisms for airplanes, such as bomb releases. 

The design of a tractive magnet when the speed of action is stipulated 
becomes rather involved, first, because of the difficult mathematical 
interrelationships between the dynamic and electromagnetic laws con- 
trolling the operation, and second, merely because three independent 
variables are involved, namely, force, stroke, and time. The mathe- 
matical relationships involve linear differential equations with variable 
parameters. Some of the parameters are functions of two variables. 
Generally these equations can be solved only by a step-by-step method. 

These difficulties, combined with the range of designs required 
because of the three possible variables, make it impossible to desigff 
such a magnet in a rational manner. The usual approach is by the 
cut-and-try method aided by the experience of the designer. However, 
the actual “try” of q proposed design may take several days to execute 
because of the tedious and involved graphical work necessary to pre- 
determine its operating characteristics. In order to facilitate such 
design work the author with the assistance of a student worker * has 
developed a scheme which is of material assistance in making a rational 
approach to the “try” design. This will be presented in Art. 112 of 
this chapter. 

'See “A Rational Approach to the Design of Quick-Acting Electromagnets, '* 
a master’s thesis by Joseph C. Boyle at the Stevens Institute of Technology in 1936. 
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From the point of view of execution, the converse problem is much 
simpler, and therefore we shall solve the problem of computing the time 
of action of a magnet whose complete design data are known, before 
attempting to design a magnet to specific time of action requirements. 


103. Eddy Currents in Quick-Acting Magnets 


One factor which causes complication, from both a practical and a 
theoretical point of view, is the possibility of eddy currents in the solid 
steel parts of the magnet. Practically, unless precautions are taken to 
avoid eddy currents, it is impossible to produce a high-speed magnet. 
Theoretically, if eddy currents are assumed to exist, the accurate prede- 
termination of the stroke-time characteristic of the magnet is impossible. 
This is because the eddy-current density at any point in the iron is a 
complicated time function of the iron resistivity, the permeability, and 
the manner of variation of the exciting magnetomotive force. 

Consequently, extreme precautions must be taken to laminate the 
iron parts thoroughly, and to pay particular attention to rivets passing 
through or around the iron circuit so that no paths for eddy currents 
are produced. Solid iron can often be used if it is slotted sufficiently. 
It is wise, however, to use a high-silicon bar stock if obtainable, as its 
high resistivity will greatly assist in the reduction of eddy currents and 
minimize the amount of slotting necessary. 

Some idea of the effect of eddy currents, and what degree of slotting 
is necessary when using solid iron, may be obtained by considering the 
transient magnetization cycles to occur periodically in a continuous suc- 
cession. This concept immediately establishes an equivalent sine wave 
of flux variation and establishes an equivalent frequency. Steinmetz ^ 
states that in a piece of solid iron the depth of penetration of an alternat- 
ing flux is: 


Depth of penetration 



inches 


where p is the resistivity in ohm-inches, m the relative permeability, and 
/ the frequency in cycles per second. The depth of penetration is defined 
as the thickness of the surface layer of iron which at a uniform flux 
density, equal to that at the outside surface, will give the same total 
flux as exists in the entire piece of iron. 

2 See Sec. II, Chapter VI, of ‘‘Theory and Calculation of Transient Electric 
Phenomena and Oscillations,'' Steinmetz, third edition, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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The following table gives the depth of penetration for various 
materials at various frequencies, and at a permeability which is the 
average value of the normal permeability between flux densities of 1 to 
100 kmax. per sq. in. for high-quality, carefully annealed, present-day 
commercial steels. 


Material 

1 Frequency, cycles per second 

25 

60 

120 

240 

Soft iron n = 3,500, p = 4 X 10~® . . 

0.0152 

0.0098 

0.0069 

0.0049 

1.0% silicon steel n = 3,500, p = 9.5 X 10~® . . 

0.0234 

0.0151 

0.0106 

0.0076 

2.5% “ “ M = 3,500, p = 16 X 10-® . . 

0.0304 

0.0196 

0.0138 

0.0098 

3.25% “ “ M = 3,500, p = 19 X 10-« . . 

0.0331 

0.0214 

0.0150 

0.0107 

4.25% “ “ p = 3,500, p = 24 X 10"' . . 

0.0372 

0.0240 

0.0169 

0.0120 


Thus, a soft iron rod | in. in diameter, whose average permeability is 
3,500, will carry just as much flux at 25 c.p.s. as a tube, ^ in. in outside 
diameter and of 0.0152-in. wall thickness, which has a uniform flux 
density equal to that at the surface of the rod. 

Actually, the permeability which is effective at any instant is the 
differential permeability obtained by drawing a tangent to the normal 
cyclic hysteresis loop at the instantaneous flux density. If a curve of 
this instantaneous effective permeability is plotted as a function of time 
a more representative value of the ju determining the depth of penetration 
may be found. At the higher cyclic flux densities the flux wave will, for a 
considerable portion of the cycle, stay in the flat region of the hysteresis 
loop where the permeability is low, and thus give a low average per- 
meability resulting in a greater depth of penetration.® For this reason, 
the depths of penetration shown in the preceding tabulation may be 
considered low^, because they are based on the average normal permea- 
bility. 

In a high-speed magnet it is desirable that the thickness of the 
laminations should not exceed about twice the depth of penetration. 
However, where it is necessary for mechanical reasons to make the 
laminations thicker than this, a greater depth of penetration can be 
secured by decreasing the iron permeability by using very high iron 
saturations. 

When regular laminations are used they should be held together by 
clamping plates if possible. In many instances this is not possible, and 

® For a further discussion ana application of this point see Problem 1 at the end 
of this chapter. 
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then rivets must be used. It is common practice to rivet a stack of thin 
laminations together between two heavier steel plates in order to main- 
tain the shape of the stack better and to allow for finishing. In order 
not to nullify the benefit of using the laminations; particular attention 
must be paid, to the placement of the rivets. This is best done by 
considering the magnet to be the core of an alternating-current trans- 
former, and placing them so that as few lines of flux link with the metallic 
circuit formed by any two rivets as is possible. For instance, referring 
to the magnet illustrated in Fig. 5a, the plunger rivets can be placed only 
along the center line of the plunger, and those of the stationary section 
should be placed as near the outer edge of the lamination as is mechani- 
cally feasible. 

Throughout this chapter it will be assumed that all the magnets 
considered have been laminated, and that the effect of eddy currents is 
negligible. 


104. Flux-Time Characteristics — ^No Armature Motion 

The simplest case to consider is the build-up of flux, or the related 
quantities of current and force, of an iron-core magnet with the armature 
stationary. The limitation removing armature motion simplifies the 
problem greatly, because it eliminates the space variable and its atten- 
dant dynamic relationships. The practical apphcation of this case 
occurs when it is desired to calculate the following: 

1. The time required for a lifting magnet or a brake magnet to 
develop a particular static force. 

2. The time required for the current to rise, or the stored energy to 
build up to a specified amount in a choke coil. 

3. The time required for the current of a high-speed tractive magnet 
to build up to the point where armature motion is incipient. 

In all these cases the current is related to the constant impressed 
voltage E by the following equation: 

E = iV^ + JB (1) 

where the relationship between the flux <f> and the current I is non-linear 
and must be expressed graphically. 

Let Fig. la represent an iron-core choke coil, and Fig. 16 the magneti- 
zation curve for the iron parts only. Strictly speaking, the induced 
voltage of equation 1 should be written as d{N4>)/dt, and the magnetiza- 
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tion curve should have N<l> plotted against J. However, it is more con- 
venient for our purpose to factor out N. This is accurate only if all the 
lines of flux link with all the turns N, Consequently, when using the 
form of equation 1 and Fig. 16, care must be taken to see that the 4 



Fig. la. Iron-core choke. Fig. 16. Graphical construc- 
tion necessary to obtain the 
required coil magnetomotive 
force for any value of flux 
for the magnetic circuit of 
Fig. la. 


used is an effective value which may be considered to link with’ all the 
turns. See Art. 46, Chapter IV. 

The two variables, 4> and J, of equation 1, are functions of the time 
which is the independent variable. This equation, because of the non- 
linear relationship between 0 and I which cannot be expressed analyti- 
cally, must be solved by the step-by-step 
method. It can be solved in terms of either ^ 

<l> or 1, but because it is more direct wa shall ^ 
develop the solution in terms of first. Let / , . 

the curve of Fig. 2 represent the form of 
solution, and the ordinates 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., 

the boundaries of the various intervals or ^ 

steps of the independent variable L The ^ 

method of solution is to determine the value 

of the dependent variable at the end of the ‘JuS fof the 

step in terms of its value, and that of its flux-time characteristic of the 
derivatives, at the beginning of the step. choke of Fig. la. 

Having obtained its value at the end of the 

step, its derivatives may be determined at that point, and progress may 
then be made from that point to the end of a new step. 

In order to start the process and again to know when to stop it, the 
boundary conditions of the equation must be known. These boundary 
conditions are the physical limitations which the solution must satisfy 


^2nd approx. 0, 

-tan-'ffri 


Fig. 2. Curve illustrating the 
step-by-step solution for the 
flux-time characteristic of the 
choke of Fig. la. 
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and are determined by the governing laws and any initial conditions 
which may be arbitrarily imposed. In our illustrative problem the 
boundary conditions, at i = 0, which determine the start are: ^ = 0 
and 1 = 0. The boundary conditions at = oo are: d4>ldt = 0, and 1 = 
E/R. 

Commencing with the initial boundary conditions we can solve 
equation 1 at < = 0 for 



where the subscript 0 denotes the value at i = 0. The value of at the 
end of the first step will be 

<l>i ^ <pQ + ~ (3) 

The construction of this equation is shown graphically in Fig. 2, and, as 
can be seen, the value of so obtained is too large. 

Referring this value of <t>i to Fig. 16, it is seen that the coil magneto- 
motive force Fi is required to produce the flux 4>i. Point Fi is obtained 
by drawing from the value on the magnetization curve the line 
1 — Fi, having a negative slope of Pa, where Pa is the permeance of the 
air gap through which the flux passes. The current at 1 will there- 
fore be Ii = Fi/N. This value of Ii will be high because (pi is high. 
Equation 1 may now be solved for (d(f>/dt)ij giving 

/ (i(p\ E — I\R 

\Tt)/ -IT- W 

which will be slightly low. The average rate of change of flux during the 
first interval will be 



Using this, a second approximation to 4>i can be made, as: 

01 = <^o + ^ 

Using this value of 0i, a new value of /i may be obtained in the same 
manner as before. For most purposes the second approximation is 
sufiicient, and the first step may be considered finished. 
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The values obtained from 5 may now be used as the initial ones for 
the second step, and the process repeated until finally the flux, or current, 
reaches the desired value. In general, when working graphically, higher 
accuracy may be obtained if the first approximation for the value of <f> at 
the end of an interval is obtained by extrapolating the curve of <f> already 
obtained, instead of using the method of equation 3. This virtually 
gives the effect of one additional approximation without any additional 
labor. The actual computations should be carried out in tabular form 
as illustrated in Table L The final results can be plotted as either flux 


TABLE I 

Step-By-Step Tabulation for the Computation of the Flux-Time 
Characteristic of a Magnet — ^N o Armature Motion 


Point 

or 

Interval 

Degree 

of 

Approx. 

Time or 
Interval 

Flux 

- 4> 

Coil 

M.M.F. 

NI 

Current 

I 

d<i> 

j dt 

0 

Correct 

^0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 Eq.2 

0-1 

First 

h-k 




J 

K Eq.4a 





1 

First 


^ — 

from __ 



1 

Eq. 4 

u 

PjCJ. o 

curve 

h 


1 

Second 

h 

V'r'i *5 — 

from i 

\ 

V r. ! 


(^\ 

\dt/i 


curve 

■t 1 1 


9 

First 

h 

Ti'm ^ ~ 

from 



Eq.4 

jU 

1 

1 curve 

1 



or current against time. If desired to plot force as a function of time 
the effective force may be determined for each value of flux. A com- 
pletely worked out numerical example of this method of solution will 
be found in Art. 108. 

106. Current-Time Characteristic — No Armature Motion 

If desired, the current-time characteristic can be worked out directly, 
using current for the dependent variable instead of flux as in the last 
article. To do this the rate of change of flux of equation 1 

dd> 

E == N-^ + IR 
dt 


( 1 ) 
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must be expressed in terms of the rate of change of current. Referring 
to Pig. 3, let curve a represent the magnetization curve for the iron parts 
of a magnet plotted m terms of the magnetomotive force required in the 
entire magnetic circuit (exclusive of the main gap) to establish various 
values of flux in the main gap of permeance P®, where Pa includes 
fringing and the effective leakage permeance. 

Then for any value of NI developed in the coil we may write 


0 = f(Nl - Fa) - FaPa 


( 6 ) 


Differentiating this with respect to 7, we have 



where f{NI — Fa) is the slope of the magnetization curve of Fig. 3. 



saturated iron circuit in 
terms of the rate of change of 
current. 


^ ^ f'{NI - F„) ^ 

dt Pa+f{NI - Fa) dt 


Substituting this into equation 1, we have 


(7) 


Pa {NI - Fa) dt 


( 8 ) 


It is interesting to note that the coefl&cient of dl/dt is the effective value 
of the inductance of the magnet winding. The evaluation of this equa- 
tion is carried out in the same manner as for equation 1. When ^ = 0, 7 
win be 0, and therefore NI also will be 0. By drawing a tangent to the 
magnetization curve of Fig. 3, at F< = 0, the slope equal to/'(iV7 — Fa) 
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may be found. Substituting these values into equation 8, (dl fdijo may 
be found. Then a first approximation for 1 will be 

A = /o + (f )^(«1 - <o) X9) 

Using the slope of the magnetization curve at (/^»)i, corresponding to Ji, 
{dl/dt)i may be determined from equation 8. Averaging (dJ/d^o and 
(dJ/dOi, the average value of that derivative, (d7/d^)o-i, of ttie interval 
from Iq to ti can be determined. Then a second approximation for 
will be 



This process can now be continued in the same manner as was done in 
Art. 104. Table II shows a convenient way of arranging the computa- 
tions. 

TABLE II 

Step-by-Step Tabulation foe the Computation op the Cuheent-Time 
Characteeistic op a Magnet — No Armature Motion 


Point 

or 

Interval 

Degree 

of 

Approx. 

Time 

or 

Interval 

Current 

I 

Coil 

M.M.F. 

m 

Slope 

of 

Mag. Curve 

^ dt 

0 

Correct 

^0 

0 

0 

at / = 0 

1 Eq. 8 

0-1 


t\ — Ui 




Vi) 







1 

First 

h 

Eq. 9 — 

— > Nh 

> at h 

1 Eq. 8 

1 

Second 

ti 

Eq. 10 — 

Nh 

y at /i 

(^\ 

1 \dtji 

1-2 


t2 — h 




Vi) 






A \dt ) 1-2 

2 

First ' 

ti 

Eq. 9 — 

Nh 

> at h 

1 Eq.8 


Although the method of Art. 104 using 0 as the dependent variable, 
and that above using I as the dependent variable, give the same result, 
there is one important difference: to find d(t>/dt of Art. 104 it is only 
necessary to read I from the magnetization curve, whereas to obtain 
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dl /dt of this article it is necessary to draw a tangent to the magnetization 
curve. The latter process is less accurate than the former, and hence the 
method of Art. 104 is to be preferred. 

106. Determination of the Time Required for the Flux of a Magnet to 
Rise from 0 to Some Value 

For a constant impressed voltage the current and voltage will be 
related as given in equation 1 : 

d<i> 

E + (1) 

at 

Rearranging, we have 
\E 

If, at i = 0, both and I .are zero, this equation may be solved for Hn 
the form of the following definite integral : 



This equation must be solved graphically by plotting (/> as a function of 
\/{EJR — 1) and evaluating the area back of the curve. This curve 
may be plotted as follows: Let Fig. 4a represent the magnetization 


Magnetization Curve o1 magnetic 



Fig. 4a Fig. 46. 

Graphical construction for directly determining the time 
required for the flux of a saturated iron circuit to rise from 
0 to some value 4>a. 

curve of all the iron parts and air gaps exclusive of the main air gap 
which has a permeance Pa- Then the value of NIa required to produce 
(j>a may be determined by the graphical construction shown; 1^ will then 
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equal {NI)a/N. This value of 4>a may then be plotted against 
1/(E/R — la), and is shown as point a on Fig. 46. Other points from 
the magnetization curve may be transferred in a similar manner, giving 
the curve a-h-c-dr-e-f of Fig. 46. The shaded area behind this curve is 
evidently the desired integral, which when multiplied hj N/R wiU give 
the time for the flux to rise from zero to the value An fllustration 
of this method, and a comparison of its results with those of the method 
of Art. 104, will be given in the problem solved in Art. 108. 

If desired the flux-time curve can be plotted, using this method, by 
evaluating the total area in steps and calculating the time corresponding 
to the end of each step. 


107. Space-Time Characteristic of a Magnet 


Non-Magnetic Guide 
Pieces In Working Gap 


1. General Explanation of Problem. By space-time characteristic 
is meant the manner of variation of the space covered by the armature 
as a function of time. There are two portions to this characteristic: 
(a) the portion prior to motion where the current, flux, and magnetic 
force rise to the point where the restraining forces are just overcome 
and motion is incipient; and (6) the portion covering the actual motion 
of the armature, starting 
with the end of part (a), 
and ending when the ar- 
mature completes its travel. 

The method of computing 
the flux-time or current- 
time characteristic for por- 
tion (a) has already been 
discussed in Arts. 104, 105, 
and 106. 

Let Fig. 5a illustrate a 
magnetic system which is 

designed to move an external load having mass against the action of a 
constant load force, friction, and a spring. The particular magnet shown 
is a long-stroke one, having a square laminated plunger, and a return 
magnetic circuit formed of laminations which provide a stop for the 
plunger at the end of its stroke. The plunger is guided in the fixed gap 
and the working gap by means of non-magnetic, and preferably non- 
conducting, guide pieces. The entire assembly is very similar to that of 
a shell-type transformer. 



Load having mass and friction 

Non*Magnetic Plunger 
Guide Pieces in Fixed Gap 


Stationary Laminated 
Magnetic Circuit 


Fig. 5a. High-speed long-stroke magnet. 
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2. Djmamic and Electric Equations of Motion. Figure 5h illustrates 
a free body of the dynamic system showing all the forces effective. Let 

X = displacement in inches of the plunger from its initial position. 

= the magnetic pull on the plunger in pounds. 
t == the time in seconds from the start of motion. 

M = the combined mass of the plunger and all other moving parts 
in pounds per inch per second^. 
ki = friction factor in pounds per inch per second, 
fcs = spring constant in pounds per inch. 

== the initial load, in pounds, to be overcome before motion 
can commence = /o, the initial spring tension, plus/i, the 
constant load force. 

<p = the total flux, in wrebers, of the magnet which may be con- 
sidered as effectively linking with all the turns of the coil 
N (as discussed in the beginning of Art. 104). 

I = the coil current in amperes. 

R = the total resistance of the coil circuit in ohms. 

E == the constant impressed voltage in volts. 

We may then write the following equation, 
equating the algebraic sum of the forces on 
the free body to zero. 

-h ki^ + k2X ( 12 ) 

where d^x/dt^ is the acceleration of the plunger 
in inches per second^, and dx/dt is the velocity 
of the plunger in inches per second. This equation is valid when 

Equation 1 will still apply to the electric circuit. 

d4> 

+ ( 1 ) 

at 

These equations have four variables, Xj ^ <f>, and /, which are functions 
of time. In order to solve them, two more relationships are necessary: 
one between current and flux, and another between the magnetic force 
and flux. 

3. Coil Current for Any Plunger Position and Flux. The current, 
however, not only is dependent on flux, but also varies with the plunger 
position X, thus 



Friction 


Fixed Load *=^1 


dt 


Fig. 56. Free body of the 
dynamic system of Fig. 5a. 


/ = X) 


( 13 ) 
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If the length of the magnetic circuit through the iron parts and fixed gaps 
can be assumed to remain substantially constant with x, the magneto- 
motive force for these iron parts and gaps, Fi, will be a function of the 
effective flux only ^ and may be expressed by a magnetization curve 
exactly like that of Fig. la, or Fig. 4a, w-hich is reproduced in Fig. 6. 
Then, for any value of flux 4rn at any position of the plunger Xm, the 
total coil magnetomotive force required can be found as 


= Fi + = Fi + F„ 

\Ir yfjfi 


(14) 


where (P^)m is the permeance, at plunger position x^j of the working gap 
and associated leakage paths through which the flux (pm passes, and 
where is the magnetomotive force across the working gap. Referring 



Fig. 6. Graphical construction 
necessary to obtain the required 
coil magnetomotive force for a 
flux <l>mj in the generalized case of 
a magnetic circuit consisting of a 
non-linear part in series with a 
working air gap of permeance Pw 



Fig. 7. Curves of working air-gap 
permeance and its space rate of 
change plotted as a function of the 
plunger position or air-gap length. 


to Fig. 6, if a line is drawn through the magnetization curve at point 1, 
(j> = with a negative slope of (Pw)mj the intersection of this line with 
the abscissa at point 2 will give the required coil ampere-turns. Dividing 
this by the coil turns the required current may be found. Inasmuch as 
Pw varies with x, a curve of plotted against x will greatly assist the 
evaluation of coil ampere-turns from Fig. 6. Such a curve is shown in 
Fig. 7 along with its derivative dP^ldx. The magnetization curve of 


* In the leakage-flux magnet the effective length of the magnetic circuit changes 
greatly with motion, and this assumption is not valid. Likewise the effective 
number of turns linking with the flux depends on Xf and the assumption that N can 
be factored out of equation 1 is fallacious. This problem must be handled by making 
the variable instead of 4>. 
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Fig. 6 is exactly similar to that of Fig. 16a, Chapter VIII, and is com- 
puted in'the same manner, while the curves of Fig. 7 are similar to those 
of Fig. 166 except that x has been taken oppositely. 

4. Magnet Force for Any Plunger Position and Flux. The relation- 
ship between the magnetic force and current is also complicated because 
it depends on x; thus 

( 15 ) 

This force is most easily evaluated graphically by the method of Art. 77, 
Chapter VIII, using the general magnetic force formula 

J^=4.43i!’*^ lb. (16) 

For any value of flux at any plunger displacement Xm, the construc- 
tion of Fig. 6 will give the value of The space rate of change of the 
permeance of the working gap, dPyj/dx, may be found by taking the 
slope of curve Pw of Fig. 7 at the required plunger position Xrrf As 
mentioned before, it is convenient to plot a curve of dP^/dx against x 
as shown in Fig. 7. This curve may be derived from that of P^, by 
graphical differentiation, or by the method suggested in Art. 77. 

5. Step-by-Step Procedure. The four variables whose character- 
istics are to be plotted are : the effective magnet flux <^, the coil current 
J, the plunger velocity dx/dt, and the plunger displacement x. Let 
these characteristics be represented by the curves shown in Fig. 8, where 
to is the zero of time when motion is just about to commence, and the 
other subscripts denote succeeding points in time as shown. Suppose 
that the characteristics have been evaluated to t = and that it is 
desired to carry the process forward to t = tn- The procedure is as 
follows: 

1. Project the curves ahead graphically from to tn, as shown by 
the dashed lines. This will give approximate values for the four varia- 
bles at 

2. Substitute the estimated value of In in equation 1, and solve for 
the rate of change of flux at n, thus 



E^InR 

N 


(17) 


3. Average this value of {d4>/dt)n with the final value at m, {d4)/dt)mi 
and designate this average value over the interval from m to n, by 

(d(j>/dt)m~n- 
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4. The value of (t> Sitn may then be obtained as 



5. Using the estimated value of Xn from step 1 find the values of 
iPw)n and (dPy,/dx)n by means of the data of Fig. 7. 

6. Using <f>n from step 4, and (Pw)n from step 5, enter the magnetiza- 
tion curve of Fig. 6, and by means of the construction shown find (NI)n 
and 

7. Using (Fto)n from step 6, and (dPw/dx)n from step 5, calculate the 
magnetic force at n, as 

= 4.AZ{F^)l (16a) 

8. Using from step 7, and {dx/dt)n and {x)n from step 1, substitute 
into equation 12 and solve for the plunger acceleration at n, as 

(SI -5 (■^■-'^“-‘■(11-^“^) 

9. Average this value of (d^x!dt^)n with that at m, ((PxldP)m, and, 
designating this average value over the interval from m to ^ by 
(d^x/dt^)jn^, find the plunger velocity at n, as 

10. Average the value of {dx/dt)n with that at m, (dx/dt)mj and, 
designating this average value over the interval from m to n by 
{dx/dt)m-ny h^d the plunger displacement at n, as 



11. This completes the computations for the step from m to n, but in 
order to carry out the next step, a corrected value of In should be com- 
puted using (pn from step 4 and Xn from step 10, in the manner explained 
in connection with Sec. 3. By means of equation 17 of step 2, and the 
corrected value of 7^, a corrected value for {d4/dt)n may be obtained. 
Finally a corrected value of <^n should be obtained by repeating steps 3 
and 4 substituting the corrected values of {d4/dt)n- If this value of 4>n 
differs materially from the approximate value obtained in step 4, the 
computations should be repeated. The final computed values of In 
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and <^)n, and the values of {dxjdt)r, and obtained from steps 9 and 10, 
respectively, should now be plotted in Fig. 8 and the process repeated, 
6. Method of Starting Step-by-Step Procedure at t = 0. In the 
beginning, when t is small, the ordinary 
averaging described in Sec. 5 will not be 
very accurate. The reason for this is that 
these averages are based upon the premise 
of constant acceleration, while when t is 
small the acceleration is proportional to t. 
The following development will explain this 
point. 

When t is small the force producing 
acceleration is 



Fid. 8. Method of making the 
fiist approximation for the 
value of a function at a time 
tn by graphically extrapolating 
the function from its last 
known value at tm. 


Accelerating force — 


( 22 ) 


This is derived from equation 12 by noting that ki(dx/dt) and h 2 X may 
be neglected when t is small. Expressing in terms of the magnetic 
force equation, 22 may be written as 

where {dP^j/dx) is assumed to remain constant at the value for a: =0, 
because x during this interval will be very small. Now, 

Fl - (FJS = [F^ - (FJ„][F^ + (F„)o] « [F^ - (FJo]2(FJo 


when [F,^, — is small. Substituting this into 23, we have 

d^x 

= SM(F^)o[F^ - {F^)o] (24) 

The increment in air-gap magnetomotive force may be expressed in 
terms of the rate of change of flux at < = 0, as follows : 


F^ - (FJo = 


(f} ■— <fyQ 


1 d<i> 


t 


(25) 


(^Pw)o {Pw)o dt 

Substituting equation 25 into 24 and solving for the acceleration, we get 


d^x 


= 8.86 


(n)o (dP^\ (^\ 1 

M(P^)o\dx JoKcU/ol 


(26) 
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The velocity will be 


and the 


dx ^ r ^/ ^ 8.86 


space covered will be 



(FJo (dP^\ 1 2 

M(P^)o\dxJo\dtJol 


(F^)o (dP^\ ] 

M(P^)o \ dx Jo \dtJol 


(27) 


(28) 


In these equations iFw)o is the air-gap magnetomotive force necessary to 
produce the initial force at a; = 0; it may be determined by solving 
equation 16. {d<i>/dt)o may be evaluated by equation 17, where Jo may 
be found by the construction of Sec. 3, and <^o will equal (Fy,)o(Pw)o‘ 
These equations make it very easy to get started. The duration of the 
first interval, = ij over which these equations should be applied 

must be such that d4>/dt is substantially constant and x is small. may 
be taken as <^o + {d4/dt)otii and Ii found corresponding to <^i and xi, 
(d<}>/dt)i should now be found from Ii. If it is very different from 
{d4/dt)o, the first interval has been taken too long. 

7. Tabulation of Step-by-Step Solution of Dynamic Characteristics. 
This tabulation starts at the end of step 1, because it is assumed that the 
values of Xi, {dx/d£)i, {d^x/dt^)x, Ji, {d(f>/dt)i, and 4>i have been found by 
the method of Sec. 6. The complete tabulation is shown in Table III. 
For the purpose of conserving space the columns of the table have been 
split into two sections, which are arranged one above the other. When 
computing, these columns should be placed in numerical order as is done 
in Table IX. 


108. Sample Calculation of the Djmamic Characteristics of a 
High-Speed Magnet 

1. Statement of Problem. In order to illustrate the methods 
developed in the last four articles a complete calculation of the dynamic 
characteristics for a fully laminated high-speed magnet will be carried 
out. The actual magnet is similar to that illustrated in Fig. 6a. Com- 
plete magnetization data are given in Fig. 10; Fig. 9 shows the effective 
air-gap permeance (including leakage permeances) P^j and its derivative 
dPwldXf both as functions of the plimger displacement x. These curves 
are determined in the same manner as the similar ones of Art. 77, 
Chapter VIII. 
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TABLE ni 

Step-by-Step Tabulation por the Computation of the Dynamic 
Characteristics op a High-Speed Magnet 


Column 

1 

2 

3 

• 4 

5 

6 

|B| 


9 

Point 

or 

Interval 

Time 

Estimat 

Cur 

/ 

ed from 
ves 

X 

Approx. 

d<f> 

dt 

Approx. 

<f> 


dP^ 

dx 

iFw)n 

Force 

1 

h 





(P»)o 

(dP^\ 

\dxji 


... 

1-2 




(: 

t- 



.... 



' ... 

2 

... 

l2 


1 

( 

\^dt y 2 

\ 

4*2 

(Ptp)2 

\dx J 2 

(Pu.h 


Column 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Point or 
Interval 

j 

’{■■IIIIIHI 

iiiiiiBmi 

mmm 

lal 


1 



cPx 

dF 

dx 

dt 

X 

I 

d4> 

m 

y 

4* 

1 


Ji 

n 

1 

H 


(f). 

4>i 

1-2 

1 

di^ ) 1-2 

\dt / 1-2 



/ d<i>\ 

\di ) 1-2 


2 

1 

( 

A 

"(f) 

2 

X2 

h 

\dt /2 

4*2 


The data for the magnet and its load are as follows: 

B == supply voltage, constant at 12 volts, 
s = required stroke, 1.0 in. 

B = coil resistance, 0.311 ohm at 20° C. 

JV = coil turns, 160. 

M == mass of plunger and load = 1.54 lb. = 0.004 lb. per in. 
per sec.^ 

Jci = friction coefficient, neglected. 

^2 = spring constant, 6.0 lb. per in. 

^ he overcome before motion occurs, 10 lb. 
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Fig. 9. Working air-gap data for the high-speed magnet of the problem of Art. 108. 



Fig, 10. Magnetization curve for the high-speed magnet of the problem of Art. 108, 
and the graphical cornst ruction necessary to determine the coil magnetomotive force 
for the various steps of the step-by-step solution. 
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The problem will be divided into three parts. 

(a) Determination of characteristics from the time the circuit is 
closed until motion is just about to commence, using the method of Art. 
104. ^ 

(&) Check of the total time of part (o), following the method of Art. 
106. 

(c) Determination of the dynamic characteristics from the time 
motion starts until the stroke has been completed, by the method of 
Art. 107. 

2. Part (a). Calculation of Magnet Characteristics from Time 
of Closing Circuit until Motion Is just about to Commence. Motion 
will commence when the magnetic force = 101b. Let us first 

calculate the current I and the flux 4> corresponding to this condition 
before beginning the step-by-step calculation of Art. 104. This will 
enable us to proportion the steps better. From Fig. 9 the working air- 
gap permeance and its derivative, at a: = 0, are {Fw)o = 34 max. per 
ampere-turn, and (dPw/dx)o « 89 max. per ampere-turn per inch, respec- 
tively, Substituting (dP^/dx)^ and = 10 lb. into equation 16, and 
solving for we have 

I JQ 

= 'V'T— -r rr-o == 1,610 ampere-turns 

iAddPJdx ^4.43 X 89 X 10““® ' ^ 


" ^iAddPJdx ^4.43 X 89 X 10““® 

Then the effective flux of the plunger will be 

<l> = PwFw = 34 X 1,610 X 10“"® = 54.7 kmax. 

Graphical construction on the magnetization curve of Fig. 10, point 0, 
gives NI equal to 1,825 ampere-turns and a current of 1,825/160 =* 11.4 
amperes. 

Starting at ^ = 0, <?i) will be zero, and d(t>/dt, by equation 2, will be 
/d0\ E 12 

V / = 77 = 777; ~ 0.075 weher per .second 
\dt /o N 160 

If we break up the entire computation into four intervals, A<p for the first 
interval will be about 14 kmax. and 
14 X 10”^ 

At = - = 0.001868 second 

Let ti — 0.002 second, and following .the procedure of Art. 104, we have 
= 7,500 X 0.002 = 15 kmax. 

and Ii from Fig. 10 will be 510/160 = 3.190 amperes. Solving for 
(d<p/dt)ij we have 

F-Vo. /dA ^E-IR 12 - 3.190 X 0.311 11.010 


= 0.001868 second 


First appr 


/d<f>\ E 
\dt / 1 


0.0690 
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Then (d4)/dt}o^i will be (0.075 + 0.0690)/2 = 0.0720* The second 
approximation for will be, by equation 5, 

Second approx. <f)i = 0.0720 X lO""® X 0.002 = 14.40 kmax. 

and Ji will be 490/160 == 3.06 amperes, and 

„ , /dA 12 - 3.06 X0.311 11.05 ^ 

Secoad approx. (-/= — = = 00693 

This completes the first step. The second step is started by making the 
first approximation for <^ 2 , as 

First approx. 42 = <i>i + ~ 

= 14.40 + 0.0693 X 10“® X 0.002 = 14.40 + 13.90 
= 28.3 kmax. 

These and the remainder of the computations are listed in Table IV, and 


TABLE IV 


Point 

Degree of 
Approximation 

Time, sec. 

Flux, 

kmax. 

Coil, 

NI 

a-t. 

Current, 

^ 1 

amperes 

• d<j* 

dt 

webers per sec. 

0 

Correct 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0760 

0-1 


0.002 




0.0720 





1 

First 

0.002 

15.00 

510 

3.19 

0.0690 

1 


0.002 

14.40 

490 

3.06 

0.0693 

1-2 


0.002 




0.06655 





2 

First 

0.004 

28.30 

950 

6.94 

0.0635 

2 

Second 

0.004 

27.77 

926 

5.78 

0.0638 

2-3 


0.002 




0.0612 

3 

First 

0.006 

40.53 

1,355 

8.47 

0.0586 

3 

Second 

0.006 

40.01 

1 ,335 

8.34 

0.0588 

3-4 


0.002 




0 . 0564 





4 

First 

0.008 

51.77 

1,725 

10.79 

0,0541 

4 

Si^coiid 

0.008 

51.29 

1,710 

10,69 

0.0542 

5 


A.sHume <l> ~ 

54.70 

1,825 

11.40 

0.0529 

4-5 


0 000()4 




0.0535 

5 


0.00864 









1 
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the graphical construction for the first approximations are shown in 
Fig. 10. The final computed results are plotted in Fig. 11. 

In this particular case the saturation curve, up until the time of 
motion, is practically a straight line, and the computation could have 
been carried out with greater ease by the method of Art. 95, using the 
effective inductance of the coil. 

3. Part (5). Calculation of Total Time Required for Flux to Rise 
from Time of Closing Circuit until Motion Is just about to Commence. 

As in the last computa- 
tion the first step is to 
find the values of and I 
when motion just starts. 
As this computation is 
the same as that of Sec. 
2 we shall copy the 
results : 

4> = 54.7 kmax. 

NI = 1,825 
I = 11.4 amperes 
In order to use the meth- 
od of Art. 106 we must 
plot a curve of against 
1/{E/R — /), between 
the limits of = 54.7 
and 0. This computa- 
tion is carried out most easily in tabular form and is shown arranged in 
Table V. The values of are taken arbitrarily between the given limits 

TABLE V 


4>, 

kmax. 

NI, 

a-t. 

L 

amperes 

E/R, 

arnpcrcis 

E/R^I, 

amperes 

1 

E/li-I 

54.70 

1,825 

11.40 

38 

.6 

27.2 

0.036H 

51.29 

1,710 

10.69 



27.9 

0 . 0359 

40.01 

1,335 

8.34 



30.3 

0.0330 

27.77 

925 

5.78 



32.8 

0.0305 

14.40 

490 

3.06 



35.6 

0.0282 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

> 


38.6 

0.0259 



Time — Milliseconds 


Fig. 11. Characteristics of the high-speed magnet 
of the problem of Art. 108, from the time of closing 
the switch until motion is just about to commence, 
computed by the method of Art. 104, and plotted 
from the tabulated results of Table IV. 
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SO as to get a good distribution of points. For each value of 0, NI is 
obtained directly from the magnetization curve of Fig. 10. The method 
of computation will be apparent from an inspection of the table. 

The tabular results of 4> against 


I are shown plotted in Fig. 12. 
Evaluation of the area behind the 
curve by graphical integration 
gives 1.68 X lO"'® ohm-second per 
turn. Then the time for the flux 
to rise from 0 to 54.7 kmax. will 
be, by equation 11, 


N d4> 

R Jo {E/R - I) 


( 11 ) 



E/R-1 


Which, on substituting, gives 

0.00865 second 


Fig. 12. Graphical construction for eval- 
uating the time required for the flux to 
build up from zero to the value where 
motion is incipient, for the high-speed 
magnet of the problem of Art ] 08, follow- 
ing the method of Art. 106. 


This, as can be seen, checks 

perfectly with the result of Sec. 2. If just the total time is required, 
this method is much simpler than that of Sec. 2 because no approxima- 
tions or step-by-step calculations are required. 

4. Part (c). Calculation of D3mainic Characteristics from Time 
of Start of Motion until Stroke Is Completed. At the start of motion, t 
will equal 0.00865 second, reckoned from the time of closing the switch. 
Let this time = to, and designate all other quantities occurring at this 
instant with the subscript 0. We then have, from the computations of 
Sec. 2, the following: 


<5^0 = 54.7 



0.0529 


W/)o = 1,825 
{Fu)o = 1,600 
/o = 11.4 


(P^)o = 34 



In starting th(‘ computations let us follow the method of Art. 107, Sec. 6, 
and substitute^ into (‘quations 26, 27, and 28, using for the first interval 
{h - to) = (0.010 - 0.00865) = 0.00135 second. 
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- 8 «R f^) 1 

\dt^ A ~ LMiFJo \ dx Jo\dt Jo} 


. 8 86 [1.600 X 89 X 10-^X 0.0529-1 ^ 

L 0.004 X 34 X 10"® J 

8.86 X 55,300 X 0.00135 = 662 in. per sec. per sec. 


/ dx\ 
\dt Ji 


= 4.43 X 55,300 X (0.00135)® 
= 0.447 in. per sec. 


X 55,300 X (0.00135)® 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


= 0.000201 in. 



t = 54.7 + 0.0529 X 10®' X 0.00135 
= 54.7 -f 7.14 = 61.84 kmax. 


(NI)i, 3.t4> = 61.84, (P„)i = 34, a; = 0.0002, is 2,060. Hence 
^ 2,060 

Ii — = 12.88 amperes 

\dt Ji 

Then 

\c?/ Jq-i 

and a second approximation for will be 

<1)1 = 54.7 + 0.05145 X 10^ X 0.00135 
= 54.7 + 6.95 = 61.65 kmax. 

This completes the first step, and we are now ready to start the tal>uiar 
computation following the form of Table III. 1'he results of each step 
are plotted directly in Fig. 13 so that the data for each stc^p and for ea(‘h 
succeeding point may be extrapolated from those preetiding. The tabu- 
lar computations are shown in Table VI. 

For the purpose of illustration we shall go through one complete* step, 
from ti = 0.01 to t 2 = 0.015, following exactly the procedure of Art. 
107, Sec. 5. 
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1. Extrapolating the curves of I and x of Fig. 13 from to t 2 we 
obtain the estimated values of 17.3 amperes and 0.01 inch, respectively, 
at point 2. These values are now entered into Table VI. 



Fig. 13. Computed and experimental curves of the dynamic characteristics of the 
high-speed magnet of the problem of Art. 108. Computed results are plotted from 
the tabulation of Table VI. 


2. The first approximation for d^/dt at 2, will then be, by equation 17, 
E - IR 12- 17.3 X 0.311 


/ d4\ 
\dt ) 2 


= 0.0413 weber per second 


V 160 

3. Average values of {d4>/di) during the interval from 1 to 2 will be 
fd<i>\ 0.050 + 0.0413 

= 0.0456 weber per second 
\dt /i-2 2 ^ 


4. The value of <;& at 2 will be 

02 = 61.65 + 0.0456 X 10^ X 0.005 
= 61.65 + 22.8 = 84.45 kmax. 


5. At the estimated value of X 2 = 0.01 in., {Pw )2 will be 35 max. per 
ampere-turn and {dP>^/dz )2 = 90 max. per ampere-turn per in., from 
Fig. 9. 
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6. From Fig. 10, at (pz = 84.45 and (Px )2 = 35, (NI )2 will be 2,750, 
and (Fa ,)2 will be 2,410 ampere-tnrns. 


7. The magnetic force at 2 will be, by equation 16a, 

= 4.43 X 2,410^ X 90 X 10“^ = 22.7 lb. 

8. The acceleration at point 2, by equation 19, will be 



1 

0.004 

12.64 

0.004 


[22.7 - 10 - 0 - 6.0 X 0.01] 
= 3,160 m. per sec. per see. 


9. The average acceleration during the interval 1 to 2 will be 

m . - 1,911 

V, dt^ / 1_2 


and the plunger velocity at 2 will be 



= 0.447 + 1,911 


X 0.005 


= 0.447 + 9.555 = 10.002 in. per sec. 


10. The average value of the plunger velocity over the interval from 
1 to 2 will be 


/ dx\ _ fdx\ .if/ dx\ / 

/ 1_2 vdif / 1 3 L / 2 \dt J I .. 


= 0.447 + 3.18 = 3.63 in. per sec. 

This is taken as a parabolic average in line with equation 28, bf'caiise 
(dx/dt)i is so small compared to {dx/dt )2 that an ordinary average would 
be inaccurate. The plunger dLsplacerntmt at :r 2 will be, from (‘fjuation 
21 , 

0:2 = 0.0002 + 3.63 X 0.005 


= 0.0002 + 0.0162 = 0.0167 in. 

11. The final value of I 2 may be computed directly from (NI )2 found 
in step 6, because the difference in between r 2 = 0.01, the (‘stiniuted 
value, and the final value of 0.0167 is negligible.® I'hen 

r 2,750 

/2 = = 17.2 amperes 

loU 


5 This will not in general be true unless the actual value of the diff(‘re!iee betwecfn 
the x’s is negligible. 



TABLE VI 
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♦ Parabolic average. 
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The final corrected value for (d<j>/(U )2 will be 

/dcl>\ 12 - 17.2 X 0.311 ^ ^ . 

( Z3 ) — 0.0416 weber per second 

\dt A 160 

and the corrected average value of will be 

/dcl>\ 0.050 + 0.0416 .4 

I zi: 1 — 0.0458 weber per second 

\dt/ 1^2 2 

and the final value of <i >2 will be 

<l>2 = 61.65 + 0.0458 X 0.005 
= 61.65 + 22.90 = 84.55 kmax. 

In this manner we may proceed, step by step, until the stroke is 
completed. The tabular computations for each point are shown in 
Table VI, and the graphical construction i-equired for the first approxi- 
mation of NI and are shown in Fig. 10. In computing the last step 
to point 8 at the completion of the stroke, the force cannot be determined 
as in step 7, because at this point the plunger touches its stop and the 
air-gap permeance becomes infinite. It can, however, be readily esti- 
mated on the basis of the areas of contact and the saturation area of the 
flux. The value of 50 lb. was obtained in this way and accounts for the 
sudden acceleration at the end. 

The magnet described has actually been built and subjected to test. 
The oscillographic test curves of plunger displacement and coil current 
are shown plotted in Fig. 13, by means of the dashed lines. The close 
check between the computed and actual plunger displacement curves is 
remarkable. The computed time of motion is practically identical 
with the measured value. The computed current curve checks very 
closely up until about 0.026 sec. and then shows a deviation to the high 
side. This probably is caused by an error in the computed magnetiza- 
tion curve at high densities. A small error in saturation, though it will 
affect the force only slightly, will produce a large change in necessary 
magnetomotive force and hence a large error in current. It should also 
be noted that the computed curve is subject to a sudden chang{* at al)Out 
0.026 sec. This is because the iron is saturating at this point, and the 
current which is derived from the first approximation of thc^ flux is sub- 
ject to a large error as explained before. If the current values are 
recomputed using the final flux and displacement values, a much 
smoother curve, more closely approaching the experimental curve?, will 
be obtained. 

If when the plunger approaches its stop, the saturation is low, most 
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of the coil Doagnetomotive force will be across the air gap, and then as 
the air gap closes the necessary magnetomotive force will rapidly drop, 
resulting in a drop in coil current. Magnets of the flat-faced lifting type 
and flat-faced or coned plunger types have, generally, a very pronounced 
dip in current Just before striking the stop. Computed characteristics 
for such a magnet are given in Art. 1 12. 

109* Quick-Release Magnets 

In certain types of holding magnets it is necessary that the magnet 
be capable of releasing its load in a very short time, of the order of a few 
thousandths of a second- When this is the case special attention must 
be paid to l aminating or slotting the magnet; as the effect of eddy cur- 
rents becomes increasingly important. Another feature which greatly 
influences the release is the manner in which the circuit is broken. When 
the release time is to be very short, it is not feasible to break the circuit 
in the ordinary manner because the arc formed at the switch contacts 



Quick-release circuits. 

will allow the current to persist far beyond the desired limit. In these 
cases some method must be used which will quickly dissipate the stored 
energy of the magnet. In Fig. 14 are illustrated two circuit arrange- 
ments which will accomplish this purpose. 

In Fig. 14a, the magnet is shunted by a condenser, C. This con- 
denser serves many purposes: (a) at the instant of opening the switch it 
provides a zero impedance path for the magnet current and thus prevents 
an arc at the switch; (/;) by adjusting its capacitance in relation to the 
average inductance of the magnet the natural oscillation frequency can 
be adjusted to make the flux, and hence the force, fall to zero in the 
desired release time; (c) the reverse magrudizing effect produced by the 
negative lobe of the current oscillation can he made to remove any 
residual effect in the iron and also tend to counteract the (iffect of any 
eddy currents which may he present in the iron as the result of imperfect 
laminating. When using this system for very short release times, the 
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mechanical design of the armature mechanism must be such that the 
armature will move away from the magnet pole faces sufficiently fast to 
prevent reattachment during the negative lobe. 

In Fig. 146, the excitation current is supplied from the plate circuit 
of a high-vacuum tube. When the magnet is tp be excited switch S is 
thrown to left, placing zero bias on the grid, and allowing a large plate 
current to flow. When it is desired to release the load the switch is 
thrown to right, placing a large negative bias on the grid. This increases 
the resistance of the plate circuit to a very high value and very quickly 
dissipates the stored energy of the magnet. This system can be used 
only when the available voltage is sufficiently high for vacuum tube use. 

In Fig. 14c is shown a circuit arrangement for producing a constant 
demagnetizing effect to offset the effects of residual magnetism and 

eddy currents. The full line 
winding is the main exciting 
winding; it produces enough ex- 
cess excitation to balance out 
the magnetomotive force of the 
coil shown in dashed lines. The 
dashed winding is an auxiliary 
winding of relatively light wire; 
it produces a small magneto- 
motive force acting opposite to 
that of the main winding. When the circuit through the main winding 
is interrupted the negative magnetomotive force of the auxiliary coil 
will not only prevent sticking of the armature due to residual magnetism 
but will also make the effective magnetomotive force due to eddy cur- 
rents come to zero quickly. Some arrangement, like that of Fig. 146, 
must be employed to interrupt the main circuit quickly. 

In any magnet designed for quick release it is obvious that the stored 
energy of the magnet should be made as small as possible, as it is this 
energy which must be dissipated before release can be effected. Consci- 
quently, fixed air gaps should be eliminated, and the w^orkiiig air gap in 
the holding position should be made as small as possible. To mitigate 
any detrimental effects due to residual magnetism produced by a short 
air gap, the iron parts should be made of a low coercive intensity iron 
carefully annealed after forming. An arrangement like that of Fig. 14a 
or c for producing a demagnetizing effect will also be useful. 



V 

Load 


Fig. 1 4c. Circuit for minimizing the effects 
of residual magnetism and eddy currents. 
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110. Method of Computing the Release Time for a Magnet Shunted 

by a Condenser 

The voltage equation for the magnet circuit is 

where E is the voltage existing across the condenser at the instant of 
opening the switch. If the magnet has a large air gap and is under-, 
saturated, the saturation curve will be a straight line, and this equation 
may be solved by the method of Art. 100. However, in the case under 
consideration, where a short time of release is desired, the air gaps must 
necessarily be short, with the result that the iron is generally highly 
saturated. Under these conditions equation 29 cannot be solved 
analytically, and recourse to a step-by-step solution must be made. 

Designating the instant of opening the switch as the zero of time, 
then, at this instant: 

i = 0 “ /oj / = /q = E/R, and the flux <36 = <^o 


may Ix) read directly from the magnetization curve of the magnet corre- 
sponding to the value 1q, and the 



f-O 


Idt - 0 
0 


The current direction and relative polarity 
will be as shown in Fig. 15. The rate of 
change of flux at tg will Ixi zero, because the 
I/t drop of the coil will be exactly counter 
balanced by the condenser voltage*, and hence 
cannot be used to (‘st iniate <f>i. Its deriva- 
tive, however, will not, be zero at to and may 
l)f‘ found l>y differentiating ecpiation 29 and solving: 



Fig. 15. Magnet with shunt 
condeiLser — switch opened at 
t == 0 — build-down of cum*nt. 


\ dl^ /„ CN 


(30) 


Using tlii.s, a fir.st ap])roximaiion of the finx tit ii may bci computi'd as 


= 4>o — 



— U))^ 


(31) 


With this value of <^> 1 , the corresponding value of Ii intiy be obtained by 
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means of the magnetization curve. The value of (d(p/dt)i may now be 
obtained by substituting into equation 29 


_ (^c)i — IiR 

.dtJi N 


(32) 


where (j^c)i, the voltage of the condenser at ti, will be 

(Eo)i - (Ec)o - (A^c)o-i (33) 


The change in condenser voltage over the interval may be estimated as 


1 


(AEc)o-i ~ Q [(■^)o-i(^i fe)] 


(34) 


where (/)o-i is the average current over the interval equal to ^(Iq +dri). 
The average value of the rate of change of flux over the interval will 
then be 


XdtJo^i 2l\(U/o'^\dtJi} 


( 35 ) 


and the second approximation for <f>i wUl be 


= <^o — 



(^1 


— to) 


(36) 


With this value of <^i, a new value of Ji, (/)o-i; (^’c)i, and {d(t>/dt)i may 
be obtained. The final value of <f)i can now be computed by repeating 
the evaluation of equation 35, and should be plotted. It should be 
noted that this value of 0 is a third approximation. 

This completes the first step. In the subsequent steps the first 
approximation of is preferably found by extrapolating the curve’ of flux 
plotted from the preceding steps. In Table VII the complete tabulation 
of the method of computation is set forth. The subscripts of equations 
32 to 36 must be changed to correspond to the steps. Care must be 
taken to watch the signs of Ec and IR ii the computation is carri<‘d 
beyond the first positive lobe. If, in following the above procedure, it is 
found that the third approximation of is practically identical with tlH‘ 
second approximation, the calculations following the second approxima- 
tion of equation 36 should be omitted. 

The above method is accurate except in so far as it neglects iron los.s. 
This could be taken into account by adding, in series with the coil 
resistance, a fictitious equivalent iron loss resistance equal to Pc/i^, 
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where Pe will be a function of (f>, and the natural oscillation frequency. 
This resistance will therefore be different at each step. 


TABLE VII 

Step-By-Step Tabulation for the Computation op the Flux-Time Release 
Characteristics of a Magnet Shunted by a Condenser — No Armature Motion 


Point 

or 

Interval 

Degree 

of 

Approx. 

Time or 
Interval 

Flux, 0 

Current, 

I 

1 

Condenser 

Voltage, 

K 

f d4>\ 

/ 

Final 

0 

Correct 


<po from 
mag. curve 

E/R 

1 


0 


0-1 

First 

h — k 


-h 

Eq. 34 

1 

Eq. 35 




1 

First 

h 

Eq. 31 — 

1 

/l 

Eq. 33 - 

1 

Eq. 32 


0-1 

Second 

h — to 


(/)«-!- 

-*■ {AEc)o-i 

1 

/ d^\ 

\dt /o — 1 


1 

Second 

k 

Eq. 36 — 

-*■ h 
-1 

4- 

(E,h - 

1 i 

\dt / I 


d 

5X. 

1-2 

First 

h — k 



— ^ Eq.34 

1 

Eq. 35 


2 

First 

h 

from Curve - 

T 

->■ h 

i 

Eq. 33- 

T 

^ Eq. 32 

thir 

appr« 

1-2 

Second 

h — k 


-t 

-> (AFe)l— 2 

1 

/ 

\di /i_2 


2 

Second 

h 

Eq. 36 — j 

1 

^ h 

i 

(Ech - 

J (^) 

\dl/2 

'^J 


111. Sample Calculation of the Release Characteristics of a 
Quick-Release Magnet 

1. Problem Data. For the purpose of illustrating the method of 
computing developed in Art. 110, let it be requinnl to compute the 
release characteristics, flux, current, condenser voltage, and holding 
force, against time, for the magnet and its circuit illustrated in Figs. 16a 
and 166, n^sfxictively. 

Figure 16a represents a conventional type of flat -faced holding or 
lifting magnet, designed in accordance with th(^ methods of Art. 86. 
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^N=432 


>R=6.15il 




It will be assumed that the magnet has been sufficiently slotted to make 
the eddy currents negligible.® The magnetization data are given in 
Fig. 17. These data are plotted in terms of the effective flux of the 
center pole core, which may be considered the effective flux linking with 
all the turns. ^ For the purpose of this problem the falling magnetization 

curve, taking into 
account the hyster- 
esis of the iron, is 
necessary. This may 
be computed in ac- 
cordance with the 
methods of Art. 49, 
Chapter IV. 

In calculating the 
force, not all the ef- 
fective flux of the 
For this particular de- 





i=^E=12 
volts 


Fig. 16a. Quick-re- 
lease holding magnet. 


Fig. 166. Electrical circuit 
for the quick-release magnet 
of Fig. 16a. 


center pole core is effective owing to leakage, 
sign, at the 0.005-in. air gap illustrated, the total pull between arma- 
ture and pole face, properly taking into account the leakage factors, 
works out to be 

Force = 0.0298<^.=* lb. (37) 

where 0 is in kilomaxwells and defined as above. 



Fig. 17. Magnetization curves for the magnet of Fig. IG^, for an iiir-gnp length 

of 0.005 in. 


® This t^TJe has merely been taken as convenient for the pnrjxises of illiistnition; 
a more practical shape would be a stack of JS'-type laminations for tin* rnagmit proper 
with a flat armature made of I strips. 

7 See the discussion on pages 366 and 367. 
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Figure 166 gives all the necessary electric cii’cuit data. The con- 
denser of 1.5 microfarads has been designed in relation to the effective 
inductance of the magnet, determined from the magnetization data of 
Fig. 17, so as to produce an approximate free oscillation frequency of 250 
cycles per second. The intention is to have the magnet release its arma- 
ture at about 0.001 second. 

2. Calcuiatioa of the Release Characteristics from the Time of 
Opening the Switch. At the instant of opening the switch the current 
will be Jo = BJR — 1.95 amperes, and N1 will be 432 X 1.95 = 843 
ampere-turns. Referring to the magnetization curve of Fig. 17 at this 
point, (po will be 84.8 kmax. By equation 30, 


TABLE VIII 


Point 

or 

Interval 

Degree 

of 

Approx. 

Time or 
Int(Tval, 
see. 

1 

Flux, 

<t>, kmax. 

C’urnait, 

amp. 

Condenser 
Voltaj>;(‘, 
Ec, volts 

d<f> 

It' 

w(4)ers 
per s(aj. 

P'inal 

Second 

Approx., 

(f>, krnax. 

0 

Correct 

0 

84.8 

1.95 

+ 12 

0 

84.8 

0-1 

First 

0.0001 

- 1.5 

1 .80 

-120 

-0.142 

- 1.4 

1 

First 



83.3 

I .66 

-108 

-0.283 

83.4 

0-1 

Second 



- 1.4 

1.82 

-121 

-0.138 

- 1.4 

1 

Second 

" 


83.4 

1.68 

-109 

-0.276 

Third 

Approx. 

83.4 

1-2 

First 

0.0001 1 


1.48 

- 09 

-0.388 

- 3.9 

2 

First 

1 0.0002 

80.0 

1.28 

-208 

-0.500 

79.5 

2-3 

First 

0.0001 


1.05 

- 70 

-0.537 

- 5.4 

3 

First 

1 0.0003 ; 

73 0 

0.83 

-278 

-0.57.5 

74.1 

3-4 

First 

: 0.0001 


0.76 

- 51 

-0.642 

- 6.4 

4 

First 

0.0004 

08 0 

0.69 

-329 

-0 709 

67.7 

4-0 

First 

0 0002 


0,57 

- 76 

-0.7H0 

- 15.6 

(\ 

First 

0 OOOt) 

50 0 

0.44 

-405 

-0.852 

52 . 1 

0- H 

First 

0 0002 


0.37 

4 \) 

0.923 

-18.5 

8 

First. 

0 ooos 

34 0 

0.29 

-454 

-0.995 

33.6 

S 10 

First 

0.0002 


0.19 

- 25 

- 1 . 038 

-20,8 

10 

First 

0 0010 

13 0 

0 09 

-479 

- 1 , 080 

12.8 
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1.95 

1.5 X 10-® X 432 


= 3,010 webers per second per 

second 


Letting the first interval = 0.0001 second, the first approximation for 
<f>i will be, by equation 31, 

01 = 84.8 - i X 3,010 X 10® X 10~® 

= 84.8 — 1.5 = 83.3 kmax. 



Fia. 18. Release characteristics for the magnet of Fig. 16, plotted from 
the tabulation of Table VIII. 


Referring to the falling branch of the magnetization curve we obtain 
(NI)i = 720, giving 7i ?= 1.66. The change in condenser voltage over 
the interval will be, by equation 34, 


(A^c)o-i = 


1.80 X Q.QQQl 
1.5 X 10“® 


= 120 volts 


and the condenser voltage at ti, by equation 33, will be 


(Ec)i = + 12 — 120 = “ 108 volts 
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Then, by equation 32, 

/^\ ^ - 108 -- 1.66 X 6.15 
\dt/i 432 


0.274 weber per second 


and by equations 35 and 36, the second approximation for 4>i will be 
<l>i - 84.8 - 0.137 X 10^ X 0.0001 = 83.4 kmax. 


Repeating this procedure a second approximation for <j5>i may be made. 
These computations are carried out in tabular form in Table VIII, 
following the form of Table VII. It will be noticed that the third 
approximation for <?i>i gives the same result as the second, and hence the 
second set of calculations may be eliminated. 

The final value of 4) i is now plotted and is shown on curve sheet of 
Fig. 18. Extrapolating this curve to <2 = 0.0002, a first approximation 
for <^2 can be found. These and all the subsequent calculations are 
tabulated in Table VIII. 

The final results are shown plotted in Fig. 18 up to slightly beyond 
0.001 second, where the current becomes zero. This is merely a con- 
venient stopping place. The calculations could be carried into the 
negative lobe if desired. The force curve has been calculated by equa- 
tion 37. The actual time of release can be determined from these curves 
if the releasing force is known. 


112. Method of Rational Design of a High-Speed Magnet 

1. General. Definitions. In Art. 107 and the illustration of 
Art. 107, Sec. 4, it was demonstrated how to predetermine the time 
characteristics of a magnet which has been designed. It is now pro- 
posed to outline a method whereby a design for a high-speed magnet 
having specified time characteristics can be obtained. This method as 
herein presented depends on the correlation of design constants obtained 
by making many sample designs. The specific data given apply only 
to magnets where the force increases rapidly with the stroke, that is, 
magnets in the range of index numbers from 800 to 30. These magnets 
can be (‘ith(‘r of the* fully laminated type employing a square plunger, 
or of th(‘ sl()it('(l cylindrical plunger type. 

In this discussion of high-s]::ec‘d magnets the following definitions 
and sym})ols will In* used: 

Ti7ne of Action^ Ta- Total tim(‘ r(*(iuired, from the instant of closing the 
switch, for th(‘ plunger to (jomphde its stroke. 

Time of Motion, Tm- Actual time the plunger is in motion in order to 
complete its stroke. This time will often be expressed as a percentage 
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of the time of action, thus Tm == K^Taj where Km is the fraction of Ta 
spent in actual motion. 

Time Constant. The time constant of the magnet at the instant motion 
commences = L/R, where L is N4>/1, N(f> being the total flux linkage 
at the time when the action commences and I the current. R is the 
coil circuit resistance. 

Stalled Watts, E^/R, where E is the impressed voltage. 

Mechanical Work, Wm- This is the actual mechanical work done during 
the stroke and is the sum of the useful work, the stored kinetic energy 
of motion, and the work done against friction. The unit is inch- 
pounds. 

Mechanical Power, Pm- This is the average rate of doing mechanical 
work and is based on the actual mechanical work and the time of 
motion, 

Useful Work, Wu- This is the product of the average force applied to 
the load (excepting the acceleration force to the system and the 
frictional force of the plunger) by the stroke. The unit is inch- 
pounds. 

Mechanical Efficacy, rjm- This is the ratio of the useful work, which 
the magnet does perform, to the work it could perform if the stroke 
were carried out very slowly with the current at its stall value. This 
is the same definition as that of Art. 36. 

2. Empirical Design Data. Consideration of the OfXTation of high- 
speed magnets will show that the characteristic factors just defined can 
be correlated in the following manner. 

(1) The time constant of the magnet is related to time allow'ed for 
the current to build up to its starting value. Tims 

I = f{Ta - TJ 

That such a relation should exist is fairly obvious. The less time 
available for the current to rise to the value where motion is iiieipituit, 
the shorter the time constant must be. 

In the type of magnet under discussion® (index nurnlxu' 800 to 30), 

8 Magnets with low index numbens like that cominifed in .\rt. 108 (inrk^x number 
3.6), on the other hand, have a con.stant or drooj)irig force-Hfrok<‘ ehanu'f eri.stir, and 
the plunger will be highly saturated at the end of the .stroke. In these magnets it i.s 
neces.sary that the starting flux be a much smaller p(‘rc(*ntag<? of stall flux. Othc‘r- 
wise the magnet may stall in the middle of it.s stroke. Owing to the sulxstantially 
constant force of these magnets, the average acceleration will be low, and hence the 
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where the force rises rapidly as the stroke is completed, the flux at the 
start of motion should be about 90 per cent of the value it would have at 
that gap position if the current were equal to E/R, The reason for this 
is that the flux will have a tendency to stay constant or rise very slowly 
during motion, hence in order that the flux density in the iron during 
operation be at a reasonable value the flux should start high. A 
value higher than about 90 per cent is not feasible as then a slight 
decrease in supply voltage, or increase in coil temperature, might prevent 
operation. 

The value of L/R in relation to Ta ~ Tm depends upon the satura- 
tion of the iron at the start of the stroke with full excitation. If under 
these conditions the iron were completely unsaturated the time constant 
w'ould have to be 43.5 per cent of the starting time in order that the flux 
reach 90 per cent of the final value in a time of {Ta —• T^) - Data giving 
the value of L/R in terms of the starting time for various saturations are 
shown in Fig. 19a. Roughly, if the working air-gap permeance curve 
intersects the saturation curve for the iron parts in the region of the knee, 
the saturation may be considered low; if it intersects at a point where 
the ampere-turns are about 2 to 4 times the value at the knee it may be 
considered medium. Intersections above this point would be considered 
high. 

(2) The stalled power consumption will be dependent upon the 
average mechanical power output of the magnet. A high-speed magnet 
is essentially a motor. While the armature moves, a self-induced voltage 
of motion is acting against the current flow. The mechanical power 
dcveIop(‘d is proportional to this electric power plus the rate of decrease 
of the stored magnetic energy of the air gap. Consequently as the 
action of a magnet is speeded up, its mechanical power output is 
increased, and the electrical input power must be increased in proportion. 
At constant voltage this requires an increase in current. This is obtained 
by using fewer turns of heavy wire. Thus the coil resistance is lowered 
and the stalled power input is increased. Figure 195 show's the relation- 
ship bed ween the electric pow’or input at stall, and the average mechani- 
cal output of the magnet. 

(3) In a high-s])ecd magnet the useful work as previously defined 
will always be less than the actual mechanical work. I'he faster tlie 
action of a givf'ii inagiKd, thc^ gr(‘at(‘r will the kiiudie (uiergy of the moving 
parts b(‘, and the largt'r will the mechanical work he for a given useful 
work. Thus very fast magnets have a low ratio of Wu to W^. It 

pententage of motion will be high compnr(‘<l to that of rmigiu^ts having a steeply 
rising (’haracteristif. It Is for thi.s reas<jn th;it the giv(‘n data cannot he applied to 
th(\se magnets. 
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would seem natural that such magnets would have a low mechanical 
efficacy, and that in general the mechanical efficacy should be related 



0.04 0.08 0.12 
starting Time— Sec. 


-High Saturation 
-Medium Saturation 


C-Low Saturation 
D-Air only - No Saturation 


Fig. 19a. 



Mechanical Work VV^ 


Fig. 196. Fig. I 9c. 



Useful Work Wu Stroke 

Mechanical Work ^rn Time of Action Ta 

Fig. 19d. Fia. 19c. 


Empirical design data for high-speed tractive rnagnetK. 
Index number = h(K) to 30. 

Nominal useful work = 4 to 25 in-lb. 


to the ratio Wu/Wm- Such is actually the case, and tlie graph of Fig. 
19c shows the empirically derived relationship. 
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(4) As the ratio increases, indicating lower-speed magnets, 

the percentage of motion, will decrease. In other words, the less 
the speed of a magnet, the greater will be the percentage of the time 
allotted to the build-up of current prior to motion. Figure 19d shows 
the manner of variation of these two quantities. 

(5) As the ratio of the stroke to the time of action increases, more 
energy is diverted to the kinetic form, and the ratio Wul^m decreases. 
The manner of this variation as derived empirically is shown in Fig. 19e. 

3. Design Procedure for High-Speed Magnets. Assume that it is 
required to design a magnet to move a given load over a given stroke s, 
in a specified time Ta, and that the static characteristic of load force 
against stroke has been given; further that the index number of the 
static load characteristic is between 800 and 30. Then we may proceed 
in the following manner: 

(1) Estimate from curve 19e the ratio Wu/Wm^ 

(2) With Wu/Wm, enter curve 19d and obtain the percentage of 
motion Km, and thence the estimated time of motion as K^Ta^ 

(3) With Wu/Wm, enter curve 19c and obtain the estimated value of 
mechanical efficacy r)m- 

(4) Using the given static load force-stroke characteristic and the 
estimated mechanical efficacy construct a probable stalled force-stroke 
curve for the desired design. This curve should have the general slope 
corresponding to the index number of static characteristic, and a work 
area which will be greater than that of the static characteristic by 1/vm- 

(5) With the curve of (4) as a starting basis, make a preliminary de- 
sign of a proper tractive magnet, following the directions of Chapters IX 
and X. This is not intended to be a complete design; it merely con- 
sists in determining the proper size of plunger or pole face, the coil 
ampere-turns, and the permeance of the working gap including the 
probable value of fringing permeance. The winding space, wire size, 
and coil turns cannot be determined yet. 

(6) Subtract the time of motion Tmt found (2), from the time of 
action Ta and thence determine the time constant from Fig. 19a. 

(7) From the ratio WulWm, and the value of the useful work Wu, 
calculate 

(8) From Wm calculate the average horsepower over the stroke from 
equation 38, 

(9) p]nicr Fig. 196 with the average horsepower and determine the 
stalhal power input E'^/R. Knowing E, solve for R, the coil circuit 
resistance. 

(10) Knowing the time constant L/R, solve for L. 

(11) Neglecting the reluctance of the iron, and estimating the air 
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path permeance P of the magnetic circuit as O.QPw, to allow for the fixed 
gap if present, compute N, the turns of the exciting coil, as, iV = \/ L/P. 

(12) Using NI from (5), and estimating the mean length of turn of 
the coil, substitute into equation 17a, of Chapter VI, and solve for 
resistance per inch of wire ; 

E 

Ri = ^ ohms per inch 
PmNI 

Referring this to Table II, Chapter VI, select the nearest size of wire. 

(13) Using the turns from (11), and the wire size from (12), design 
the coil and coil winding space. The proportions given in Chapter X 
may be followed. 

(14) A sketch of the magnet should be made at this point. The fixed 
gap should be designed to utilize 10 per cent of the coil ampere-turns. 
Compute the effective permeance (as regards total flux linkage) of the 
working gap, and if materially different than that of (5) recompute the 
items from (11) on. Also compute the permeance of the fixed gap. 

This finishes the design of the magnet, but it is generally necessary 
to check its performance. This can be done by computing its dynamic 
characteristics by the method of Art. 107 and the illustration of Art. 
108, Sec. 4, or the sample design of Art. 113. 


113. Sample Design of a High-Speed Magnet 

1. General. In order to illustrate the method ju.st developed and 
also to prove its usefulness it will be necessary to design a magnet for 
a specified speed of action and then check its p<‘rforrnance. Only in 
this way can the validity of the data be ascertained. 

2. Statement of Problem. Design a magiK^t of as light a weight as 
is consistent with good economy, to satisfy the following data: 

Stroke == in. 

Load = 50 lb. including spring; neglect friction. 

Time of action == 0.040 sec. 

Weight of moving parts of load = 1 lb. 

Material — medium-silicon steel laminations. 

Plunger. If used, make of square cross section. 

Supply voltage = 12 volts. 

Operating temperature = 20® C. 

Show a suitable mechanical arrangement of the parts, and the loeati<»ii 
of the rivets holding the laminations. 
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3. Tentative Design. The nominal index number and useful work 
of the required design are 

— 75.4, and 4.7 in-lb., respectively 


The following design procedure 
0.04 = 2.35, 


0.0937 

which come within the data of Fig. 19 
follows that of Art. 112, Sec. 3. 

(1) The ratio of stroke to time of action is 0.0937 
which by reference to curve 19e gives WulW^, = 0.61. 

(2) From curve 19d, the percentage of motion will be 21 per cent. 

(3) From curve 19c, the mechanical efficacy will be 0.38. 

(4) Referring to Fig. 10, Chapter IX, the proper magnet type will 
be the fiat-faced plunger type. The proper shape of the stalled force- 
stroke characteristic for this type of magnet can be seen by referring to 
Fig. 3, Chapter IX. As the load to be overcome is 50 lb., the stalled 
force at -^-in. gap should be somewhat in excess of this to allow for 
starting friction, small variations in voltage, and the fact that the actual 
flux at the start of motion is to be about 90 per cent of the stalled value 
(see Art. 112, Sec. 2, Item 1). With these allowances the stalled force 
at -^^in. gap should be about 75 lb. The force at the end of the stroke 
can be estimated by taking a suitable sat- 
uration density for medium-silicon steel, 
say 120 kmax. per sq. in. (see Fig. 15, 

Chapter II), and noting from Fig. 8, Chap- 
ter X, that for an index number of 92, 
corresponding to the starting force of 75 lb., 
the air-gap flux density at the beginning 
of the stroke should be about 65 kmax. 
per sq. in. Then the force at the end of 
the stroke will be 75 X (120/65)2 = 255 lb. 

With these values a tentative force-stroke 
curve, following the shape of Fig. 3, Chapter 
IX, can be constructed, as shown in Fig. 20. 

The area under this curve is 12.2 in-lb., 
which gives a mechanical efficacy of 
4.7/12.2 = 0.385. Thus this is very sati- 
sfactory. If the mechanical efficacy does not check, the force-stroke 
curve must be re-est imated until a check is obtained. 

(5) Preliminary Design of Magnet. Using Bg equal to 65 from Fig. 
8, Chapter X, and a force of 75 lb., the not plunger arcja will be, by equa- 
tion 86, Art. 72, 



Fig. 20. Assumed static force- 
stroke characteristic for item 4 
of the solution of the problem 
of Art. 113. 
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The gross area will be 1.42, allowing a stacking factor of 0.9 for the 
plunger laminations. The dimensions of the square plunger will there- 
fore be 

Vl 42 = 1.19, call it 1-3^ in. 

As this magnet will only be excited a small part of the time it will be 
economical to have a relatively large percentage of the coil ampere-turns 
across the iron. Taking this as 20 per cent and allowing 10 per cent for 
the fixed gap, the coil ampere-turns will be, by equation 12, Chapter X, 

65 X 0.0937 

iV7 == 2,730 ampere-turns 

0.70 X 0.00319 

If we assume the fringing flux to extend J in. back of the center of the 
air gap the permeance of the working gap may be estimated as 


Pi = 

(iS _ 'c 

1.19 X 1.41 



48.0 


1 

0.09375 



P7- 

0.26id 

= 0.26 X 3.19 X 4 X 1-^ in. 

= 

4.0 


ul , 


3.19 X 4.75 , 

0.50 

8.1 

P&b = 

— log, 

TT 

(’ + 7/" 

3.14 

(>.0937 ““ 

P9 = 

0.77]Jig 

= 4 X 0.77;t 

X 0.0937 = 


0.9 

0 

11 

u.t 

4=^ 

X 0.22 = 



0.7 


= 61.7 max. per 
ampere-turn 

where the subscripts refer to the permeance equations of Chapter V. 

(6) The starting time of the magnet will be 

0.04(1 ~ Km) = 0.04 X 0.79 - 0.0316 second 

and, by reference to the curve for low saturation® of Fig. 19a, the time 
constant of the magnet will be 0.030 second. 

(7) The mechanical work will be 

Pfr 50 X 0.0937 „ 

® Referring back to item 4, at the start of motion the actual flux is only 90 per 
cent of the stalled value. As the flux does not rise rapidly with motion in this tyj>c 
of magnet, the motion will be carried out at low saturation. 
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(8) The average horsepower over the stroke will be, by equation 38, 


7.7 


X 


0.21 X 0.04 550 X 12 


0.139 hp. 


(9) From curve 196, the stalled watts corresponding to 0.139 hp. is 
120 watts. Then, 


E = 


£^2 

T 


— .1.20 ohm. 


(10) The inductance at the beginning of the stroke will be 





X R = 0.030 X 1.20 = 0.036 henry 


(11) Estimating the total air-path permeance (working gap + 
distributed leakage + series fixed gap) of the magnetic circuit as 0.95Pw 
~ 58.6, the coil turns will be 


N = 




0.0360 


KQ a in— 8 


= 248 turns 


(12) The mean length of turn, allowing -^^-in. clearance around the 
plunger, -j^-in. bobbin wall, and -j^in. net winding depth will be 
4(l-j% + iV + “F + A) ~ resistance per inch of wire 

will be, by equation 17a, Chapter VI, 

jft 

6.75 X 2,730 " ^ 


which by reference to Table II, Chapter VI, corresponds most closely to 
No. 19 wire. 

(13) Assume the coil to be made of enameled-covered No. 19 wire 
(0.0379-in. diameter) w’ound in a phenolic bobbin in. thick. Allow 
3^2 in. between the coil and the moving plunger for clearance. Assume 8 
layers. Then the turns per layer will be 248/8 = 31, and the length of 
the coil will be 


0.0379 X 


(31 + 1) 
0.95 


+ 1 - 1.41 


say 1.50 in. to allow some clearance for the bobbin. The height of the 
coil winding space will be 

8 X 0.0379 4- iV + A + A = 0-425 
say in. The mean length of turn will be 

4(8 X 0,0379 4" “b T Ii^) ~ 6.70 in. 
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The resistance at 20® C. will be 

6.70 X 248 X 0.6708 X 10“^ = 1.115 ohms 
The current at 12 volts supplied will be 

I(stall) = 12/1.115 = 10.76 amperes 
and the ampere-turns developed are 

248 X 10.76 = 2,670 ampere-turns 


(14) A sketch of the magnet, showing all the essential mechanical 
features, is shown in Fig. 21. The permeance of the main gap, whose 



Section A-A 


Fio. 21. Final design for the high-speed magnet of the prolilem of Art. 113. 


flux may be considered to link with all the turns, is almost the same as 
that calculated in 5, and will be 62.2. The di.stributcd permeance will be 


M-S 3.19 X 1.19 X 0.57 
I 0.4375 


P, = 0.26m1 = 0.26 X 3.19 X 2 X 0.57 = 0.8 


Pgfi — 



3.19 X 2.37 1139 

3.14 o.iii 


= 2.7 
7.7 


This distributed permeance must be multiplied by (0.96/1.50) 
because its flux does not link with all the turns of the coil, and then by } 
and I to get the effective permeance which mtiy he considered in 
parallel with the main gap. The effective distributed permeance will 
be 1.64, and the total effective working gap permeance will be 62.2 
1.6 = 63.8 max. per ampere-turn. 
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The flux of the working gap may now be estimated at 0.0638 X 
2,670 X 0.7 = 119 kmax., allowing 30 per cent of N1 for the iron and 
fixed gap. The permeance of the fixed gap, in order to use 10 per cent of 
the coil ampere-turns, will be 

Pc = = 0.446 kmax. per ampere-turn 

Letting the width of the fixed gap be l-j^ in. and the length along the 
flux lines 0.020 in., its permeance will be 

0.00319 X 1.19 X 1.19 X 2 ^ 


which with its fringing permeance of about 0.025 will make Pc — 0.475 
kmax. per ampere-turn, which will be satisfactory. 

The joint permeance of these two gaps in series is 0.0568, which is 
sufficiently close to the value used in item 11 so that N will not have to 
be recomputed. The weight of the plunger is 1.19 X 1.19 X 0.9 X 2 X 
0.283 = 0.72 lb. The total mass of the moving system will then be 


1.0 -b 0.72 
386 


0.00445 in. mass units 


3. Determination of the Dynamic Characteristics of the Magnet of 
Fig. 21. In Fig. 22 is drawn the magnetization curve of the iron parts 
and t he fixed air gap of the magnet. The flux plotted in this curve is 
that effective in producing the coil flux linkage. The net iron length 
and area have been taken as 6f in. and 1.27 sq. in., respectively. 

The leakage coefficient of the magnet may be found from items 5 and 
14, and is (63.8/48.0 = 1.33). In order to find the instant at which 
motion commences, we must determine when the magnetic pull will 
overcome the load force of 50 lb. The flux density in the working gap 
necessary to produce this force will be, by equation 85, Chapter VIII. 

/Force X 72 IWx 72 ^ ^ 

ISg = 'Y = 'Sj — ^ kmax. per sq. in. 


The ar(‘a S i.s the gross plunger area, as it is this area which nnakes 
up the working gap. The effective flux of the magnet will then be 
50.3 X 1.41 X 1.33 = 94.3 kmax., and is indicated by 0 in Fig. 22. 

As the magnetization curve up to this point is prac'tically a straight 
line, the time reciuircTl for the field to reach this valu(‘ may h(^ calculated 
by the method of eciuation 11, Art. 95, Chapter XL 
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where = 1.115 and L - N4>/I = (248 X 94.3 X 10~V6.93) = 0.0337. 
I =s 6.93 amperes is obtained from the Fig. 22 for the flux of 94.3, and 
corresponds to NI of 1,720, shown at point Fq. Substituting into the 
equation 11 gives 

6.93 = 10.76(1 - c-"33.n) 

and solving we get t = 0.0312 second. This value is satisfactory. 



Fig. 22. Magnetization curve of the iron parts and fixed air gap of the magnet 

of Fig. 21. 


Should this time come out very far from the desired value a new choice 
of turns should be made. 

Letting this time be 



12 ~ 6.93 X 1.115 


248 


0.0172 weber per second 


In Fig. 23 are shown curves of P*, {dPJdx), and the leakage coefficient 
p, all of which have been calculated in the usual manner. From these 
data (Pt/))o (dPxo/da;)o = 63.8 and 564, respectively. Then, follow- 
ing the method of Art. 107, Sec. 6, and the illustration of Art. 108, Sec. 4, 
we have 


— ^ = 8 86 r X X X 0.0172 ^ 
.dP J L 0.00445 X 63.8 X 10“”® 


X 0.0018 


~ 805 in. per sec. per sec. 
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where the interval is 0.0018 second, making h = 0.033 second. 



X 805 X 0.0018 = 0.722 in. per sec. 
X 0.722 X 0.0018 = 0.000432 in. 


<#>i = + 



(^1 “ k) = 94.3 + 1,720 X 0.0018 = 97.4 kmax. 


Referring this value to the mag- 
netization curve, {NI)i will be 1,740, 
and Ji will be 7,02. 

12 - 7.02 X 1.115 _ 
\dt)i 248 

0.01685 weber per second 

then = 0.01702, and 

01 = 94.3 + 1,702 X 0.0018 = 

97.37 kmax. 



r 18 64 32 84 

Air Gap Length— In, 


This completes the first step. 23- leakage coefficieat, working 

. t /. 1 . air-gap permeance, and space rate of 

The renmmder of the computations change of working air-gap permeance 
are carried out in the same manner plotted as a function of air-gap length 
as the reference illustration, with the for the magnet of Fig. 21. 

exception of the force calculation, 

which for this type of magnet is best done by means of equation 86, of 
Art. 72, Chapter VIII, and the leakage coefficient, in the manner of 
Sec. 5, as follows: 

<Pen . 
vS 




- kmax. per sq. in. 


where is the flux determined from Fig. 22 and /S = 1.41 sq. in. 


Force = — — 
72 


lb. 


All the calculations are set forth in Table IX, which follows the same form 
as Tables III and IV, with exception of dPy^/dZj which have been 
replaced by v and Bg. Because of the different method of force 
computation the order of some columns has been changed. The operat- 
ing point on the magnetization curve for each time point in the table is 
shown in Fig. 22 by the corresponding number. It is interesting to note 
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that during the actual operation the operating point stays very close to 
the knee and that the magnet operates reasonably close to optimum 
conditions. 

The final computed dynamic characteristics are shown plotted in 
Fig. 24. The total time of action as read from the plunger displacement 
curve is 0.0408 second, which is very close to the desired value of 0.040 
second. 

With reference to what has been said of the effect of the static force- 
stroke characteristic on the dynamic characteristics it is interesting to 
compare Figs. 13 and 24. Figure 13 is typical of a constant or decreasing 



l-'iu. 24. Dynamic characteristics of the high-speed magnet of Fig. 21 plotted from 
the tabulation of Table IX. 

force magnet (low index number); Fig. 24 is typical of all magnets 
where the static force rises rapidly with a decrease of gap length. 


114. Speed Limitations of High-Speed Magnets 

L General, "lliere are definite limitationH to the speed that can 
he attained by a niagiud. plunger or armature'. For the purpose of dis- 
cus.sing thes(‘ spet'd limitations it is best to classify the magnets with 
respect tu th(‘ two fuiidain(*ntal actions, either direict attraction between 
niagn(.‘tiz('tl surface's, or th(‘ force reaction between a current-carrying 
conductor and an independent magnetic field (leakage flux type). 
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2. Direct Attraction Type. When the force is produced by the direct 
attraction between magnetized surfaces it is limited in value by the 
saturation of the iron. Hence, regardless of the excitation used, the 
maximum force that can be obtained with a sohd iron plunger is about 
260 lb. per sq. in., while if the plunger is of laminated medium-silicon 
steel this force may drop to 200 lb. These maximum forces are obtain- 
able only near the end of the stroke when there is no leakage. Therefore, 
the maximum acceleration obtainable will depend only on the mass of 
the moving system per unit of plunger cross section. 

When it is absolutely essential to develop the maximum possible 
accelerating force the plunger must be kept saturated. This can be done 
only by keeping the current near its limiting value E/R during the entire 
motion, and preventing a large decrease in current as shown in Fig. 24. 
The current may be prevented from dropping sharply by making the 
induced voltage small compared to the resistance drop. This voltage 
can be reduced only by making the coil turns less, which results in a coil 
of low resistance and large power consumption. Such a magnet will be 
inefficient and uneconomical, and may be compared to a motor whose 
generated voltage is low compared to the resistance drop. In general, 
for good economy, the direct attraction type (index number 800 to 30) 
should be designed to operate over the region of the saturation curve 
shown in Fig. 22. 

An interesting consequence of the above is that for any given time of 
action and any given weight of plunger there will be a maximum possible 
stroke. This follows directly because of the limitation placed on plunger 
acceleration by its mass and the available accelerating force. 

3. Leakage Flux or Solenoid and Plunger Type. In this type the 
force is given by equation 20c of Chapter VIII, 

Force = HS(Bp - fxH) - FISB/ (39) 

where Bj is the ferric flux density as defined in Art. 23, Chapter II. As 
soon as the ferric flux density Bf of the plunger is close to the saturation 
density of the plunger iron the plunger force will be directly propor- 
tional to the coil current and H. As there is no theoretical limit to the 
value of coil current, there is no limit to the plunger force that can he 
produced in this type of magnet. Practically, the instantaneous force is 
limited by vaporization of the copper, and the steady force by coil tem- 
perature rise. In the usual design, limited by temperaturcj rise, the 
accelerations that can be obtained are considerably less than in the 
attraction type because the force obtainable pi^r unit {)lunger croas 
section is less, and the plungers are relatively lunger and hence heavier. 
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In these magnets, the induced voltage will be proportional to the 
product of the plunger flux and velocity,^® thus 


d(N<p) 

dt 


N , .dx „ 


where N and h are the total turns and length of the coil, respectively. 
Solving this equation for the plunger velocity, we have 

dx (E - lR)h 

_ = inches per second (40) 

dt N4>p 

As the stroke is generally long, and the force small, the motion is 
carried out relatively slowly. Consequently, the time for the current 
to build up to the starting value and the time to accelerate the plunger 
up to speed are generally a small part of the total time of motion. The 
time of action may then be quickly estimated as equal to the quotient of 
the stroke and the average plunger velocity. 

If the magnet starts its stroke with the plunger reasonably well 
saturated, which is usual, 4>p will be fairly well determined by the 
saturation properties of the plunger material, and will be approximately 
equal to BpSj where Bp is the plunger flux density produced by a mag- 
netic intensity of Nl/h ampere-turns per inch. The current I will 
then be directly proportional to the load force. When the stroke is 
reasonably long, and the total load force including friction is constant, 
the plunger will quickly accelerate to constant velocity. The current 
will then stay constant at a value just sufl&cient to overcome the load, 
and may be calculated by equation 39. Denoting this current by II, 
the time of action will be 


Ta 


Stroke X N<l>p 
(E - lLR)h 


seconds 


(41) 


PROBLEMS 

1. Compute the effective depth of penetration in medium-silicon steel of a 60- 
c.p.s. sinusoidal wave of flux for peak flux densities of 64.5, 100, and 115 kmax. per 
sq. in. Assume p = 16 microhm-inch. Is the statement of page 365, that gniator 
d(*pths of penetration can be s(‘cured by increasing the iron saturation, true? Note: 
The average effective perrncfibility of a piec(; of steel, as regards depth of penetration, 
can be determined plotting the instantaneous permeability as a function of time 
and then finding the average value over the cycle. This permeability-time curve will 
dejjend on the wave form of the flux. 

Except when the plung(?r is close to the open end of the coil. 
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To illustrate the solution, the permeability-time curves of Fig. 25 have been 
drawn. Figure 25a represents the hysteresis loop for medium-silicon steel for Bm. ~ 
64.5; Fig. 256 shows the manner in which the differential permeability, or the slope 




Differential permeability of iron plotted as a funetion of time for various maximum 
values of sinusoidal flux density waves. 


of the hysteresis loop, varies as a function of time for a Kinii.soidal flux wave. Figuro.s 
25c and d show the differential permeability derived in similar manner for nia.ximnm 
loop densities of 100 and 115, respectively. 

The final results are tabulated below: 


Bm 

Avg. l)i 

64.5 

;i2() 

100 ’ 

220 

115 1 

100 


Depth of INaa 
t rat ion, in, 

O.Otla 

0.()7.S 

O.OSI 


2. Figure 26 represents the field strueture of a small inagiu*{ie motur and I- ig, 27 
the core stmcture of a small power transformer. Comment on the posit ioii of the 
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rivetS; as regards their effect on the production of circulating currents in the core 
structure, for each case. Sketch a better arrangement. 

3. Compute for the flat-faced plunger magnet designed in Art. 87, Chapter X, 
the time required for the flux to buHd up to the value required to lift the rated load of 
123 lb. Use the method of Art. 104 with <j> as the variable. Assume all the data the 
same as tabulated for the final design, except that the winding is to be assumed at 
20° C. Use the magnetization curve of Pig. 10 of the article, and add to it any points 
required. Note: This magnetization curve is plotted in terms of the useful flux of 
the working gap, whereas, for the purpose of the flux-time characteristic curve com- 


Laminations clamped between cast 
Iron frames by bolts shown 




Fig. 26. Magnetic 
circuit of a magnetic 
motor. 


Fig. 27. Magnetic circuit 
of a shell-type trans- 
former. 


putation of this problem, the effective flux linking with all the turns is required. This 
effective flux will be, for all practical purposes, that of the plunger as listed in Table III 
of Sec. 6, Art. 87, Chapter X. 

4. Repeat Problem 3, using the method of Art. 105 with I as the variable. In this 
case, in order to get the rated force of 123 lb., the current must rise to 1.227 amperes. 

6. Check the answers of Problems 3 and 4 by the method of Art. 106. 

6. Compute for the magnet of Problem 3 the time required for the armature to 
complete its full stroke of 0.125 in. Assume that the load on the armature consists 
of the following: 


Weight to be accelerated (entire mechanical system including armature) = 5.0 lb. 

Friction force to be overcome (assume constant) == 23.01b. 

Initial spring force = 100.0 lb. 


The spring constant is 400 lb. per in. Note: The time required for incipient motion 
to occur will be the same as that of Problems 3, 4, and 5, and hence need not be 
recomputed. For computing the dynamic characteristic following this intervfil, it 
will he necessaiy to compute curves of the working air-gap jMUTneance (including 
associiited leakage paths) and its (hmvative as a function of gap length, hesi(l(is the 
complc'te magnetization curve. The.se curves will be similar to those of Jugs. 0 and 7. 

7. Compute the releasci characteristics for the magnet of Fig. 16, assuming all 
the data to rcunain the same a.s stated, except that the air gap is to Ixi tak(ui as of a 
nominal zero length (se(* footnote 2, Chapter IV) in.stead of 5 mils. Note: Magneti- 
zation curve of Fig. 17 must be recomputed as the air gap has be(m nMliKMxl. 

8. Red(‘sign tlu* coil (wire size and turns) of the sample de.sign of Art. 1 13, so that 
the time of action will be approximately 0.030 sec. Do not make any changes in 
mechanical design or dimensions. 
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9. Make a complete preliminary design for a high-speed magnet that will meet the 
following specifications: 

Stroke — J in. 

Load ~ 60 lb., including spring ; neglect friction. 

Time of action — 0.02 sec. 

Weight of moving parts of load == 5 Ih. 

Material = medium-silicon steel, laminations. 

Plunger. If used, make of square cross section (pole face does not necessarily 
have to be flat). 

Supply voltage == 120 volts. 

Operating temperature ~ 20® C. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MAGNETS 


116. General 


The alternating-current magnet,^ in its instantaneous magnetic rela- 
tionships, behaves exactly the same as the direct-current magnets dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters; thus the instantaneous force and excit- 
ing ampere-turns are related to the flux by the same equations and 
graphical constructions as have been used for direct current. However, 
the electric-circuit relationships will be different, as the impressed 
voltage will now be equal to the sum of the voltage induced in the 
exciting coil by the continuous alternation of the flux and the resistance 
voltage.^ Two cases may arise: (1) operation from a constant-voltage, 
constant-frequency supply; and (2) operation from a constant-current, 
constant-frequency supply. Considering the former, which is the more 
common, the voltage equation will be 


diN<l>) 

dt 


+ iR 


( 1 ) 


where the lower-case letters are used to indicate the instantaneous values 
of the alternating quantities. This equation is identical with equation 1 
of Chapters XI and XII. In Chapter XI we were interested in the 
transient response due to a suddenly applied voltage of constant magni- 
tude; in Chapter XII the restrictions regarding saturation and arma- 
ture motion of Chapter XI were removed. Now it is proposed to inves- 
tigate the steady-state response due to a steadily applied alternating 
voltage. To simplify the discussion we shall, at present, make two 
assumptions or stipulations: 


^ It will be assumed throughout this chapter that the alternating-current electro- 
magnets under discussion are thoroughly laminated, and that eddy currents in the 
iron parts have; been eliminated. See Art. 103 for a discussion of eddy currents and 
methods of laminat ing. 

2 This statement assumes that the plunger is stationary, or that the plunger 
motion is carrical out slowly enough so that the induced voltage due to motion is 
negligible. In general, the alternating-current magnet is a rtdatively fast-acting 
magnet, because the voltage induced by reason of plunger motion is always small 
compared to the impressed voltage. 
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1. That the iron and air gaps of the magnetic circuit are so designed 
in relation to the maximum cyclic flux density that the flux is substanti- 
ally proportional to the exciting current. 

2. That operation is from a constant- voltage, constant-frequency 
supply of sinusoidal wave form. 

In accordance with these assumptions the exciting current and flux 
will be sinusoidal, and we may write for the instantaneous value of flux 

<l> = <l>m sin wt (2) 

where is the maximum value of cyclic flux density, and w is the 
angular frequency of the supply in radians per second. As current and 

flux are a simultaneous cause and 
effect, they will be in phase, and 

i = Im sin o)t (3) 

These instantaneous relationships 
between flux and current, and their 
method of derivation from the mag- 
netization curve, are shown in Fig. 1. 

Differentiating (2), we have 
d(l> 

= oxf>„ cos 03t (4) 

at 

In accordance with assumption 1, 

0,. = FmP = NImP (5) 

which, when substituted into (4), 

will give 
ds 

== u>NPIm cos o>i (6) 

Substituting equations 6 and 3 into 1, w^e have 

e = co(N^P)Ir,i cos oot + IjnR sin wi (7) 

where N^P will be recognized as the inductance of the circuit, L. Equa- 
tion 7 may then be written as 

e = ccLIm cos cot + IjnR sin ot (8) 

In Fig. 2a the reactance voltage coLIrn cos otj and the rctsistance 
voltage IfnR sin ot, together with their sum, the supply voltage e, are 
shown drawn in their correct relative phase positions. An easy way of 
combining the tw^o component voltages is shown in Fig. 25. Ilere the 
vectors oa and oh, with a magnitude equal to the maximum amplitude 


Magnetization curve of 
Magnetic Circuit Assumed 
Linear in Accordance with 



Fig. 1. Instantaneous relationship be- 
tween an impressed sinusoidal flux 
wave and the resultant wave of excit- 
ing current for the special case where 
the magnetization curve is linear. 
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of their respective sinusoids, are drawn in their proper phase positions 
for t = 0. Projecting them on the vertical axis OA of Fig. 2a, by the 
dashed lines shown, will give the initial values of the sinusoids. If these 
vectors are allowed to rotate counterclockwise at an angular frequency 
of the supply, co radians per second, as shown by the arrow, their pro- 
jections on line OA will give the instantaneous magnitude of the sinus- 
oids. These vectors, as they rotate, will keep their 90° relationship. 
The resultant of the vectors is oc, which is drawn by completing the 

A 



Instantaneous sinusoidal relationships between current and voltage for a sinaple 
R, L, circuit, and the corresponding vector relations. 

parallelogram. Vector oc is the maximum cyclic value of the impressed 
voltage, and its magnitude, by the geometry of the figure, is 

(9) 

Its projection on line OA, as it rotates, will give the instantaneous 
amplitude of the impressed voltage, which when plotted on the time 
scale gives the sinusoid shown. This resultant sinusoid e may also be 
obtained by adding the component ones together graphically. Dividmg 
equation 9 through by \/2> relation will be obtained in terms of the 
root-mean-square voltage and current, designated by E and I, respec- 
tively, 

E = iVw^L^ + (10) 

The quotient of the voltage by the current will be the magnitude of the 
impedance of the circuit ; it equals 

Z 1 = j = Vco^L^ + (11) 

As impedance is a vector quantity, its complete expression must include 
the phji.se shift between the current and voltage; it Is 

z = ll 

where d, the phase angle, is o^LIR of Fig. 2. 


( 12 ) 
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Equation 1, as regards its steady state alternating-current solution, 
can now be written as 

E IZ (13) 

or Z may be broken into its vector components, 

Z^jX + R 

where X == wL is called the reactance of the circuit, and j is the usual 
symbol of complex algebra to denote that the component X has a phase 
advance of 90® over component R. Then (13) may be written 


E = jlX •+ IR 


(13a) 


In Fig. 3 the vector diagram for equation 13a is shown. 

The reactance voltage may be expressed in terms of the maximum 
cyclic flux as follows: 


IX = o)LI 


Jm ^ OiN<f>„ 
Im \/5 


Substituting 27r/ for w, we have 

Reactance voltage = Er = 4.44/iV0„^ r.m.s. volts (14) 


By equation 13a, the magnitude of the reactance voltage may also he 
expressed in terms of E, 

= 1 I = VE^ - (15) 


In a well-designed alternating-current magnet the reactance voltage will 
be large compared to the resistance voltage. Consequently, if the supply 
voltage E is constant, the reactance voltage will also 
be substantially constant, regardless of the current 
mag nitude. T hus, if JR is 10 per cent of E, IX ^ 
-S' a/i — 0.1^ = 0.995R; if it is 20 per cent of E, 
IX = 0.98R. It therefore follows, by reference to 
equation 14, that when a magnet operates on a con- 
stant voltage supply, the flux linkage N4>„, will Ix} 
constant regardless of the plunger position. If the 
flux may be considered to link with all the coil turns 
iV, the flux 4>rr, will be constant. This fact is the basis 
of the peculiar characteristics of the constant- voltage 
alternating-current magnet which stand out in comparison to thase of 
the constant-voltage direct-current magnet. In particular, the.se char- 
acteristics are the following: 

1. The exciting current starts at a high value in the open-gap position 
and drops to a relatively low^ value in the closed-gap position. 



IR= Resistance 
Voltage 


Fig. 3. Vector dia- 
gram for equation 
13a. 
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2. The force-stroke curve, for long-stroke magnets, starts high in 
the open-gap position, drops rapidly to a minimum, and then rises to a 
high value at the closed-gap position; for short-stroke magnets it is 
similar to that of the direct-current magnet, but does not rise to such 
high closed-gap values. 

3. There is a definite minimum relationship between the volt-ampere 
input to the magnet in the open-gap position and the work the magnet 
can do. This is known as the volt-ampere limitation. 

These characteristics will be discussed in detail in later articles of this 
chapter. 

When the magnet operates on a constant-current, constant-frequency 
supply of sinusoidal wave form, the mathematical relationships derived 
still apply, provided that the linear relationship between flux and current 
is maintained valid. The volt-ampere limitation noted for constant- 
voltage operation will still apply, but the force-stroke characteristic will 
be exactly similar to constant-voltage, direct-current operation. The 
exciting voltage will start at a low value in the open-gap position and 
rise to a relatively high value at the closed-gap position. 


116. Nature of the Force of an Altemating-Currcfnt Magnet 


1. Single-Phase Operation — Direct- Attraction Type. In Fig. 4 
is shown a diagrammatic sketch of a single-phase, direct-attraction type 
magnet. Assuming a sinusoidal supply voltage and the reactance 
voltage large compared to the resistance voltage, the flux wave will be 



Fig. 4. Single-phase 
direct -attraction - type 
magnet. 



Fig. 5. Instantaneous and average force relationships 
for the single-phase magnet of Fig. 4. 


sinusoidal. The flux density in the working gap will then be sinusoidal, 
and its instantaneous value will be Bjn sin o^t. The instantaneous force 
between the armature and pole faces per square inch of surface will then 
be, by equation 86, of Chapter VIII, 

Instantaneous force = lb. per scp in. 

In Fig. 5 the wave of sinusoidal flux density is shown along with the 
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instantaneous-force curve, which is the square of the flux wave. The 
force pulsates from zero to a maximum twice each cycle. Mathemati- 
cally, it can be resolved into a constant force plus a sinusoidally alternat- 
ing force having twice the frequency of the supply. 


Instantaneous force = 


Bl, sin^ Pit 
72 


72 L 

2V72/ 2\72/ 


— cos 2 cot 


cos 2cot lb. per sq. in. (16) 


The first term is the average force over the cycle, and represents 
what is usually the useful force: 

Useful force = Average force = ~ lb. per sq. in. (17) 


This force may also be expressed in terms of the r.m.s. flux density, B == 
then 

B^ 

Average force = — lb. per sq. in. (18) 


which is exactly the same force formula as for direct-current operation. 
This average value is shown by the dashed line A- A of Fig. 5, and is 
exactly ntiidway between the zero and peak value of the instantaneous- 
force curve. 

The second term of equation 16 is the alternating component of the 
force. It has a frequency double that of the supply, and accounts for the 
characteristic hum or chatter heard from alternating-current magru^ts 
and transformers. This component of the force is generally not useful, 
and various methods, the most common of which Ls th(^ shading coil, are 
used to suppress it. 

When designing an alternating-current magnet, aU calculations and 
comparisons should be made in terms of the maximum flux density, 

It is this value which is definitely limited by the saturation of tlu^ iron. 
Thus, if a comparison is to be made between the holding power of jin 
alternating-current and direct-current magnet, both will have the same 
limiting flux density and hence the same peak force, !>ul thf‘ average or 
useful force of the alternating-current one will be only on(‘-haIf that of 
the direct-current one. Consequently, it follows that, a.s regards averagf^ 
force produced, the alternating-current magnet utilize.s the iron only one- 
half as effectively as does the direct-current magnet. 

2. Single-Phase Operation — Leakage-Flux Type. For this magnet 
the force is given by equation 20a of Chapter VIII, 

Force = //(> 
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As both H and ^ are sinusoidal and in phase, the average force produced 
will be one-half the maximum; all the other comments made in connec- 
tion with the direct-attraction type will apply. 

3. Polyphase Operation— Two-Phase. Suppose that the pole faces 
of a magnet are split into two equal sections, as shown in Fig. 6a, and 
that each section carries a sinusoidally vary- 
ing flux of the same magnitude, but in quad- 
rature phase relation as shown in Fig. 66. 

The instantaneous-force curve for each sec- 
tion will be a pulsating double-frequency 
sinusoid, but owing to their phase displace- 
ment, the total instantaneous force of the 
pole face will be constant. The two com- 
ponent force curves in their proper phase 

relation, together with their constant resultant, are shown in Fig. 7. 

1 

Force due to <j>i — - X [1 + cos 2w^] 

2 72oi 


Force due to <j !)2 = “ X [1 — cos 2co/] 
2 72)02 



Fhj 7. Jnstuiitaneous and average force relationships for the two-phase magnet 

of Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6a. Fig. 66. 

Two-phase magnet system 
and vector diagram of fluxes. 


Adding these equations, the resultant force effective over the entire pole 
faef‘ is 


Total force = - 


1 Ml 


2 72Si 


, 1 

2 7282 


As = (Mm, ‘'hkI an A’l = 82, 


Total forco 


72,S'i 


(t2ln 

7282 


which shows that (he total force is constant and equal to that produced 
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Finn FI, 

Fig. 8. Two- 
phase magnet 
pole face ar- 
rangement giv- 
ing a constant 
force at a fixed 
point of appli- 
cation. 





^ ^ 1 # 


by half the pole face carrying a constant flux equal to the peak sinusoidal 
value. While the total force is constant with this arrangement, the iron 
is still used at one-half its maximum effectiveness. 

The arrangement of Fig. 6a, even though it will produce a constant 
force over the entire pole face, is not ideal, because it will not keep the 
point of application of the force at the same place. This will shift from 
the center of section 1 to the center of section 2, at a frequency double 
that of the supply. This often causes chattering if the pole or armature 
are not absolutely flat. It may be avoided by splitting section 2 into 
two equal parts and placing half on each side of section 1, as shown in 
Fig. 8. This will keep the center of action of the force stationary. 

Practically, to actually attain the quadrature 
polyphase arrangement of Fig. 6a, one would 
have to build a magnet like that shown in Fig. 9, 
where coil circuits 1 and 2 receive their excitation 
from different phases of a two- 
phase supply. The arrangement 
shown is obviously nothing more 
than two independent single-phase 
magnets whose cores are fastened 
together. Though the total pull 
on the armature is constant, its 
center of application will shift 
from a to 6 at double the supply 
frequency. A better arrangement, 
which would eliminate the space 
shift of the point of application 
of the force, would be to wind phase 1 on poles 1 and 4, and phase 2 

on poles 2 and 3. This would 
necessitate a yoke of larger cross 
section between poles 2 and 3. 

A more practical arrang(*- 
ment of the two-phase magnet 
of Fig, 9 is shown in Fig. 10a. 
Here the two am ter cores are 
combined to form one core, com- 
mon to both magnetic circui 
as is frequently done when build- 
ing two-phase transformers. The 
center core cannot be wound with 
coils of either phase, as its flux is the vector resultant of the phase fluxes 
as shown in Fig. 106; its area need only be V2 times greater than that 


Fig. 9. A two-phase 
magnet which gives a 
constant force hut a 
varying point of appli- 
cation. If phase 1 is 
wound on pole cores 1 
and 4, and phase 2 on 
pole cores 2 and 3, an 
ideal arrangement can 
be obtained. 




Fig. 10a. 


Fig. 106. 


A two-phase magnet arrangement similar to 
a two-phase transformer, and the vector 
diagram of the fluxes. 
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of an outer core. The force produced by the center core will be that due 
to the resultant flux, and will pulsate between zero and its maximum, just 
like that of the outer cores. Its phase position will be midway between 
that of the outer poles, and when combined with them will produce a 
total force on the armature which is constant, but the point of applica- 
tion of this force will alternate between a and h at twice the supply 
frequency. 

In order to produce the ideal arrangement of Fig. 8, a two-phase 
magnet must be arranged as shown in Fig. 11, or in an equivalent man- 



Fig. 11. A two-phase magnet equiv- Fig. 12. A shaded pole single-phase 

alent to that of Fig. 8. magnet arrangement which can be 

made to give almost constant force 
for a particular gap length. 


ner. This will give not only a constant resultant force but also a con- 
stant point of application of the resultant force. A properly designed, 
shaded-iK)le, single-phase magnet can be made to approach the ideal of 
Fig. 8 very closely for a 


particular gap length. 
Such a magnet is illus- 
trated in Fig. 12. The 
sliading coil causes the 
flux paasing through it to 
be out of phase with that 
passing through the un- 



shaded portion of the Fig. 13a. 


Fig. 136. 


pole. The theory and de- Three-phase magnet system and vector diagram of 
sign of shading coils will fluxes. 


be taken up in Art. 123. 

4. Polyphase Operation—Three-Phase. In Fig. 13a is illustrated 
a thre(‘-phfise magnet, having an exciting coil on each leg connected to 
a difff‘n‘nt phase. The flux waves of the three legs will l>e 120° of out 
pha.s(‘, a.s .shown in Fig. 136; their respective instantaneous forces are 


shown in Fig. 14. 

As can Im‘ seen from this figure, the resultant force of all ix)les, which 
is the sum of the instantaneous forces of the individual poles, is constant. 


The point of application of the resultant will shift from (a) midway 
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Fig. 14. Instantaneous and average force relationships 
for the magnet of Fig. 13. 


between poles 1 and 2 to (6) midway between poles 2 and 3 at twice 
the supply frequency. Therefore, as regards constancy of force and the 
shifting of the point of application of the force, it is identical with the 
two-phase magnet. Likewise, the total force developed by all poles is 
1.5 times the peak force of one pole, and as there are 3 poles, the effective 

use of the iron as com- 
pared to direct-current 
use is only one-half. 

Another arrange- 
ment of a three-phase 
magnet is shown in Fig. 
15. Here, three single- 
phase U-shaped mag- 
nets with an exciting coil 
on one leg of each U, are 
placed with the spare 

legs toward the center, forming a Y. Each coil is connected to a separate 
phase. The force due to each magnet is the same as illustrated in Fig. 14. 
If the phase rotation is 1-2-3 as shown in Fig. 14, when magnet 1 pulls wit h 
maximum strength, 2 and 3 pull with one-quarter of maximum strength; 
one-sixth of a cycle later 3 will pull with 
maximum strength and 1 and 2 with one- 
quarter strength, etc. Thus the point of 
application of the force will shift around 
a circle at twice the frequency of the sup- 
ply, but in a direction opposite to the 
phase rotation of the supply. 

5. Summary of Polyphase Character- 
istics. Summarizing, we may state that: 

1. Balanced polyphase magnets 
produce a total force which is con- 
stant. 

2. The point of application of the 
resultant force will shift at a frequency 
twice that of the supply. 

3. The effective use of the iron on a polyphase magnet is only 
one-half that which would be obtained with the same amount of iron 



Fia. 15. A tliree-phase magnet 
consisting of three single-pbaae 
magnets arranged in the form of 
a Y. 


on direct current. 

4. The use of shading coils on polyphase magnets is desirable if 
chattering is to be reduced to a minimum. 
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117, Volt-Ampere Limitation of Alternating-Current Magnets 

Consider the case of the constant- voltage magnet in which the flux 
and hence the flux linkage is assumed to be proportional to current, as 
represented by the line 01 of Fig. 16. Let /i be the current required to 
produce the flux linkage (N4>) at the beginning of the 
stroke. Then as the plunger completes its stroke, (N<i>)|"“~ 
moving from 1 to 2, the exciting current will fall from 
1 1 to I 2 owing to the increase of self-inductance as the 
gap closes. If the resistance of the coil is small, the 
reactance voltage will be substantially equal to the sup- 
ply voltage, and the flux linkage will remain constant Fm. 16. Flux-Hnk- 
during the motion as explained in Art. 115. The work current loop for 
done during this motion is equal to the change in stored ^ ^ 

energy of the magnet, which is equal to the area 0-1-2-0 
of the flux linkage-current loop. Expressing this area in terms of the 
dimensions of the figure, we have 

(19) 

The reactance voltage of the coil will 



Average AW = — I 2 ) joules 


where <t> and I are r.m.s. values, 
be, by equation 14, 


Reactance voltage = Er = = 2TrfN<t> 


V2 


(14) 


Substituting this into (19), we have 


Average AW = -^.Erili — joules (20) 

47r/ 

Changing from joules to inch-pounds, 

n vna 

Average AW = -y- EriJi - h) in-lb. (21) 

The product ErQi — I 2 ) is the change in reactive or quadrature volt- 
amperes taken by the magnet due to plunger motion. Calling this 
AQj we have 

Average AW — AQ in-lb. (22) 

I’hus, at a given frequency a definite change in the quadrature volt- 
arnpere exc'itation of the magnet must occur to produce a specified 
mechanical work. For in.stance, to produce 1 in-lb. of mechanical work 
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from a magnet operating on a 60-c-p.s. power supply will require 

~ — = 85 volt-amperes change 

^ 0.706 0.706 ^ 

and on a 25-c.p.s. supply, 

1 0 X 25 

AQ 35.4 volt-amperes change 

0.706 

This, is only the change in reactive power supplied to the magnet and 
does not represent the reactive power input necessary to operate the 
magnet. The total reactive power input to the magnet at the beginning 
of the stroke is equal to 

Qi == AQ "f Q2 

where Q 2 is the reactive power necessary to excite the magnet at the end 
of the stroke in the closed-gap position. Q 2 cannot be reduced to zero 
because of volt-amperes required to produce the constant flux (j> through 
the reluctance of the iron and any air gaps which may be left in the 
magnetic circuit. The ratio AQ/Qi is a measure of the volt-ampere 
efficiency of the magnet. If the iron is not highly saturated, and if 
there are no air gaps at the end of the stroke, it can be made to approach 
quite closely to unity. When there is an air gap 
at the end of the stroke, as is usually necassary in 
plunger magnets, or relays, it will vary betweem 
about 0.75 and 0.25. 

If the magnet operates on a constant-current 
supply, the flux linkage-current loop will l)e chungc‘d 
from that of Fig. 16 to tliat shown in Fig. 17. in 
this case the flux linkage of the coil will lx* (AV)i at 
the beginning of the .stroke and will ri.se to (Ncf >)2 
at the end of the stroke. The work done during 
this motion will again be ecjual to th(‘ changf* in 
stored energy of the magnet, which is equal to the area 0 I 2 0 of the 
flux linkage-current loop, 

Average AW = -|/[(iV 0)2 — (A»il joules (23) 

Substituting for {N<i>) in terms of the reactance voltage from efiiuition 14, 
we have 

Average AW = — /[(A’Oa - (AV)i] joulc.s 



Fig. 17. Flux-linkage 
current loop for a 
constant-current 
magnet. 


(24) 
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Changing from joules to inch-pounds, 

Average AW = I[(Er )2 - (EM in-lb. (25) 

The product I[(JSr )2 ‘~ (^r)i] is the change in reactive volt-*amperes 
taken by the magnet due to plunger motion. 

This result is seen to be exactly the same as for the constant voltage 
case, and hence we can conclude that the volt-ampere limitation of 
equation 22 applies to any alternating-current magnet. 

118. The Alternating-Current Magnet vs. the Direct-Current Magnet 

In the last three articles we have derived the fundamental relation- 
ships applying to alternating-current magnets. It appears wise to 
pause at this point and summarize their limitations in comparison with 
those of direct-current magnets, so that an intelligent decision can be 
made as to whether to use an alternating-current magnet or a direct- 
current magnet in combination with a rectifier- Modern dry disk 
rectifiers, of the copper oxide and selenium types, and electronic recti- 
fiers offer such a convenient and efficient way of converting from alter- 
nating to direct current that, unless there are special circumstances, it 
is hard to justify the use of an alternating-current magnet. 

The limitations of alternating-current magnets as compared with 
direct-current magnets, operating with the same maximum flux density, 
are summarized as' follows: ® 

1. Force Limitation. For a given pole face area, the average force 
on alternating current is only one-haK that obtained with direct current . 
This applies to both single and polyphase operation. 

2. Weight Limitation. For a given force and stroke the alternating- 
current magnet will be much heavier than the direct-current one because 
(a) at least twice as much iron must be used to develop the same force 
and (5) generally more copper is required to carry the large reactive 
power for alternating-current operation. 

3. Volt- Ampere Limitation. For alternating-current operation from 
60- and 25-c.p.s. power supplies, a minimum of 85 and 35.4 volt-amperes, 
r(\s|)<‘ctiv(4y, per inch-pound of work is required under ideal conditions. 
In actual operation this minimum will usually be considerably higher. 

^ Thi.s comparison i.s based on operation within the range of substantially linear 
proportionality between flux and (Mirrent. While it is economical to saturate direct- 
curr(‘nt rnagin^ts, it is d(*cid(*dly poor practice to saturate an alt(u-n;iting“(airrent one, 
as th(‘n the exciting]; volt-arnperes become disproportionately hi^i;h, causing the volt- 
aniixu’c eflici(*ncy ^Q/Qi to he* very low. Hearing this in mind, tlu* comparison made 
is somewhat optimistic about alternatinp;-c\irrent operation. 
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Direct-current magnets have no volt-ampere limitation unless speed of 
action is a consideration. 

4. Speed of Action, Alternating-current magnets are inherently fast 
acting, because (1) the time-constant is of the same order as the period 
of one cycle, and (2) the self-induced voltage due to motion is generally 
small compared to the impressed voltage. In a direct-current magnet 
the speed of action can be altered at will by changing the ratio of the 
self-induced voltage due to motion and the impressed voltage. In 
general, a direct-current magnet can be designed to accomplish the same 
work in the saine time with a smaller peak volt-ampere input than on 
alternating current. Thus the high-speed magnet designed in Art. 113 
requires a peak of 14 amperes X 12 volts = 168 volt-amperes, to do 
4.7 in-lb. of work in 0.04 second. On a supply frequency of 25 c.p.s., 
with a volt-ampere efficiency of 50 per cent, an alternating-current 
magnet would require 

4.7 X 35.4 X 2 == 333 volt-amperes 

while on a 60-c.p.s. supply it would require 800 volt-amper(‘s. It is 
quite likely, however, that when operating on the 60-cycIe supply the 
time of action would be shorter than the 0.04 second requir(‘(] on direct 
current. 

5. Eddy-Current Limitation. All alternatiiig-curnmt magiH‘t.s must 
be laminated or slotted, while only high-speed direct-current magnets 
must be so treated. A poorly laminated altornating-current magiu*t 
will have excessive eddy currents. This not only will {I<‘er(*as(‘ the 
effectiveness of the iron below the limitations noted in 1 and 2, b\it also 
will result in greatly increased heating in the iron parts and an exef\^siv(‘ly 
high volt-ampere consumption. 

6. Nature of Service. Where the magn(‘t is to be open-ated from a 
large power supply system on intermittent duty, many of the foregoing 
limitations noted do not necessarily offer serious ol')jection to tlH‘ us(‘ of 
an alternating-current magnet. The large volt-amfx're iiifjut at the 
beginning of the stroke will not materially affect the regulation of an 
adequate power supply. If the magnet is designed to hav(* nf> air gaps 
at the end of the stroke, the volt-ampere input will droj) to a very low 
value at the completion of the stroke, and opf‘ration of thf‘ magnet will 
merely act like a momentary surge on the system. Ih'ating in thf‘ 
closed-gap position will be comparable to that f)f an nnloa(l(‘(i trans- 
former of the same size, if the iron parts are w(il laminated. Tlu‘ 
contactors which handle the magnet, howevfT, will be called upon to 
handle the initial volt-ampere input. 
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119. Characteristics of the Alternating-Current Solenoid and 
Plunger or Leakage-Flux Type of Magnet 

1. Description of Modes of Construction. In Figs. 18, 19, and 20 
are shown various ways of building alternating-current solenoid and 
plunger-type magnets. 

The magnet of Fig. 18 is of the fully laminated type having a square 
plunger. The laminations of the outer return magnetic circuit are 
clamped between ribbed cast-iron frames which also serve to guide the 
plunger. The bolts which clamp these frames should avoid passing 
through the laminations, if possible. The .plunger is also made of 
laminated iron and is 
riveted between heavy 
side plates as shown. 

For best results these 
side plates should be 
silicon steel. The coil 
is self-supporting, and 
it is so held as to stay 
out of contact with the 
plunger. The stationary 
stop A is arranged to 
protrude slightly from 
the main body of 
the laminations, so that 
its face, which comes 
in contact with the 
plunger, may be accurately machined after the laminations have been 
assembled and clamped. This prevents undue humming and vibration 
at the end of the stroke and also gives maximum possible permeance, 
thereby reducing the required volt-ampere excitation at the end of the 
stroke to a minimum. Sometimes this stop is made in the form of a 
plunger arranged to be clamped between the frames. This allows the 
stroke to be adjustable and the working gap to be placed in the most 
advantageous position with respect to the coil. 

A section through the axis of a slotted cylindrical type of magnet is 
shown in Fig. 19a, and in Fig. 196 are shown sections of the plunger and 
shell to illustrate the method of slotting. The method of providing the 
return magnetic circuit through the laminated end washers independent 
of the l>earings allows the clearance between these washers and the 
plunger to V)C reduced to a few thousandths of an inch necessary for 
mechanical clearance. This increases the permeance of the fixed 



Bin 

Section through plunger 

Fig. 18. Alternating-current solenoid and plunger- 
type magnet built in the form of a shell-type 
transformer. 
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cylindrical gap and so reduces the volt-amperes consumed in this gap 
by the plunger flux. The clearance between the other washer and the 
plunger should be designed to give the desired force characteristic. The 
concentricity of the plunger and washers is maintained by fitting the 
bearings and washers tightly in the cast-iron end plates. The rim of 
this plate, in contact with the washers, should be slotted like the shell. 
The washers should have one radial slot as shown in Fig. 19c to eliminate 
the concentric flow of eddy currents due to that portion of the plunger 


High silicon sheet steel washers to complete magnetic circuit 
Fixed cylindrical gap- mechanical clearance only 
/ Slotted steel shell 
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i!;i!!:;»ii a lu Suit force 
requirements 


Cast iron end plate for holding and | 
centering bearings andend laminationsL 


Section A' A 


Fig. 19a. Cylindrical type of alternating-current Holenoid and plunger magnet. 



Fig. 196. Section through shell and Fig. 19c. Section through Btaek 
plunger of magnet of Fig. 19a. of high-silicon HU»el wa«heiB- 

flux which passes axially through the washers. The coil is wound on a 
phenolic bobbin the flanges of which fit tightly in the shell and so kef^p 
the bobbin tube out of contact with the plunger. This construction is 
unique, in that it eliminates the conventional brass tube used to guide 
the plunger. A brass tube is undesirable k?cause of the difficulty of 
slotting it to minimize eddy currents, and at the same time keeping it 
mechanically rigid. The brass tube, because of its IhickneKs, also 
causes the reluctance of the fixed cylindrical gap to be high, and so 
greatly increases the volt-ampere consumption. A phenolic tube is 
impractical because of this consideration alone; its tfiickness would be 
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greater than that of the brass tube and would therefore further decrease 
the volt-ampere efficiency. 

Where volt-ampere efficiency is of no great consequence the method 
of construction illustrated in Fig. 20 is cheap. The plunger is of square 
cross section and consists of high-silicon steel strips riveted between 
thicker steel plates as shown. These outer plates should also be made 
of silicon steel, if obtainable. The plunger is guided by a square brass 
tube which is slotted on each of its four sides to the extent shown in 
Fig. 206. The flux is returned from the plunger to the shell by means 
of the silicon-steel washers shown. These washers should have one 
radial slot and should be held together by only one rivet as shown in 



A 

- 4 - 


I Section A-A 

A Brass Tube 

Fia. 206. Fig. 20a. 


Section of 
square plunger 

Fig. 20c. 


A cylindrical type of alternating-current solenoid and plunger magnet having a square 
section laminated plunger, and a slotted square brass guide tube for the plunger. 


Fig. 19c. The outer shell should have at least one slot which need 
extend only between the outside brass end plates. 

2. Constant-Voltage Characteristics. In Fig. 21a is shown a dia- 
grammatic sketch of a square plunger constant-voltage alternating- 
current solenoid and plunger magnet built like that illustrated in Fig. 18. 
In Fig. 216 the force-stroke and current-stroke characteristics are shown. 
The plunger displacements of Fig. 216 have been made to register with 
the position of the plunger in the coil of Fig, 21a. These curves repre- 
sent actual data taken on a magnet having the dimensions shown. 

Starting with plunger fully withdrawn beyond the edge of the coil, 
position a, it is seen that the current is very high. This high value of 
current is necessary to produce the required flux linkage through the 
low-permeance magnetic path. Movement of the plunger from a to 6 
produces only a very slight improvement in the permeance and hence 
the exciting current is reduced very little. As the plungfu* moves from 
6 to the stop at /, the permeance increases linearly and the current falls 
to a low value at /. 
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In this particular magnet the low current at the end of the stroke is 
made possible by the high permeance of the fixed cylindrical gap pro- 



Plunger Displacement — inches 


Fig. 21a. Section through an actual solenoid and plunger type of altcTiiat ing-ourrent 
magnet built in the form of a shell-type transfornier. 

Fig. 216. Experimental force-stroke, and current -stroke euivis fur the ina|?net of 
Fig. 21a, when operating from a GO c.p.s. constant -voltage eireuit of 57 volts. 

duced by the long cast-iron extension. The volt-nnipere (‘fficiency is 
therefore very high, equaling 

^'^olt-anipere efficiency == -^ == ^ P 0 

Qi Ii 32.5 
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The force-stroke data given show the actual electromagnetic pull, the 
plunger friction having been eliminated by taking the average of read- 
ings with the gap opening and closing. The force on the plunger is due 
to two effects: leakage flux force from a to d, and direct attraction 
between e and/. The transition between these two types of force action 
occurs between d and e. The leakage flux force is equal to 

Force = 4>lH 

where H, the magnetic intensity of the coil, will vary directly with the 
exciting current. In the region from a to c the leakage permeance 
between the plunger and shell increases proportionally to the distance of 
the plunger insertion, and the leakage flux (t>L would increase almost as 
the square, if the exciting current remained constant. However, the 
exciting current drops, and hence the force does not increase as rapidly 
as the square. At c the leakage flux has reached its limiting value deter- 
mined by the supply voltage, and so the force, from this point on, drops 
almost proportionally to the decrease in exciting current. If the stop 
were moved out of influence of the plunger flux, the force w'ould continue 
dropping as shown by the dashed-line extension to g. At point d an 
appreciable amount of the plunger flux passes directly to the stop and so 
produces a direct attraction force. This force will increase about 
inversely as the square of the separation between the plunger and stop 
and produces the dashed force curve hf. The diversion of flux from the 
leakage path to the stop further augments the decrease of the leakage 
force toward the end of the stroke. Adding the two dashed curves, 
between d and /, we obtain the balance of the force-stroke characteristic. 

The data of Fig. 216 can be used to check the theoretical deduction 
made in Art. 117, that at 60 c.p.s. a change in excitation of 85 volt- 
amperes is required for each inch-pound of mechanical work. The area 
under the force-stroke curve as determined by a planimeter measurement 
is 19.9 in-Ib., which theoretically corresponds to a AQ of 19.9 X 85 ~ 
1,690 volt-amperes. The actual change in volt-amperes input, accord- 
ing to the current curve, is (32.5 — 3.0)57 = 1,680 volt-amperes, which 
checks reasonably close with the theoretical value. 

3. Constant-Current Characteristics. When the current is constant 
the force-stroke characteristic will be identical in shape with the constant- 
voltage dir(‘ct-ciirrent characteristic. If the r.m.s. value of the alter- 
nating exciting current equals the direct exciting curr<;nt, the av(n*agc 
force on alternating current will equal the constant force on dirc'ct 
current, providc'd that the iron is not saturated. Constant-current 
operation is sfddom obtained except on scries lighting circuits or the 
series magnet of an arc light. 
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120. Design of the Constant-Voltage Alternating-Current Solenoid 
and Plunger, or Leakage-Flux T 3 npe of Magnet 

1. General. The design of a constant-voltage alternating-current 
solenoid and plunger magnet is somewhat complicated by the nature of 

its force-stroke characteristic. 
Consider a cylindrical mag- 
net constructed as shown in 
Fig. 19 and shown schemat- 
ically in Fig. 22a. In Fig. 226, 
and registering with the 
plunger positions of Fig. 22a, 
is shown the general shape of 
the force-stroke characteristic 
in the operating range of the 
plunger. This curve is of 
the same nature as that of 
Fig. 216. For design purposes 
this curve may be analyzed 
on two bases: 

1. That the plunger 
will pull its load slowly 
through the stroke. In 
this case the inertia of the 
plunger system will not 
assist when the magnetic force is low, and hence the minimum mag- 
netic force must be slightly larger than the load force plus friction. 

2. That the plunger will act very rapidly. In this case the 
inertia of the plunger system will assist w’hen the magnetic force is 
low, and the area under the force-stroke curve must equal th(‘ sum of 
the useful work, the work done against friction, and the work to 
accelerate the mass of the plunger and load to its final velocity. 

On basis 1, the plunger and coil system should be designed to produce 
a specified minimum force at a plunger insertion slightly l(‘ss than A, and 
should be checked against excessive saturation at th(‘ lx‘giiining of the 
stroke when the plunger insertion is u. 

On basis 2, the plunger and coil system should be (h^signed to produce 
a minimum specified area under the force-stroke curve, or what is 
equivalent to the same thing, a minimum specified change in reactive 
power when the plunger is moved over its useful stroke. 

Considering these two design bases, then, the designer should be 


Cyl. gap effective 



Fig. 22a. Schematic sketch of a cylindrical- 
type solenoid and plunger magnet showing 
design symbols. 

Fig. 226. Typical force-stroke curve for the 
magnet of Fig. 226. 
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able to compute the following itei^s in order to design an alternating- 
current solenoid and plunger magnet. 

(а) The minimum force throughout the stroke. 

(б) The saturation of the iron, force, and volt-ampere consump- 
tion at the beginning of the stroke. 

(c) The volt-ampere consumption at the end of the stroke. 

The method of computing these items will be developed in the following 
sections.'* 

2. Minimum Force throughout the Stroke. This will occur when 
the plunger is separated from the stop or cylindrical gap a distance equal 
to about r 2 — ri, as illustrated in 
Fig. 23. At this plunger position 
the flux will leak away radially to 
the outside shell from the cylindrical 
surface of the plunger through the 
path PiBbj and from the ends of the 
plunger through the paths Pi 7 and Fig. 23. Magnet of Fig. 22a with 
P i9a» Convenient analytical rela- plunger at position of minimum force, 
tions, suitable for design purposes, 

can be derived if the permeances P17 and P190 can be added in with 
Pi 56 . This can be done with sujfficient accuracy, at least for preliminary 
designs, by considering the plunger to be inserted the full coil length h, 
and neglecting all permeances other than that of path Fist,. Then, 
the total distributed leakage permeance between the hypothetical 
plunger of length h and the shell will be, by equation 15b, Chapter V, 



PlBb = 


2'Kijh 
log* rg/ri 


(26) 


Following the reasoning of Sec. 3, Art. 90, Chapter X, for the magnetic 
circuit equation, and letting K equal the part of the coil magnetomotive 
force which is used in the fixed cylindrical gap, and neglecting the mag- 
netomotive force used in the iron,® the average magnetomotive force 
effective across the leakage path will be 


(1 - 2K)NI 
2 


** Although the method is developed for the cylindrical type of Fig. 19, it will 
apply equally as well to the shell type of Fig. 18, provided that the proper permeance 
formulas are us£‘d. 

* This is permissible because for efficient alternating-current operation the iron 
cannot be allowed to saturate and hence the percentage of the coil magnetomotive 
force consumed in the iron will be small. 
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The total leakage flux will then be * 


4>l - ^ ^ (1 - 2K)NI (27) 

log, rg/ri 

All this flux passes through section A~A of the plunger, producing the 
maximum plunger flux density at -4-^, and gradually leaks away radi- 
ally to the shell. The flux linkage produced by this flux can be esti- 
mated by equation ^ 3, of Art. 46, Chapter IV, 


m) = I -V (28) 

3 log, raAi 

If the resistance drop of the coil is small,® the reactance voltage may 
be taken equal to the supply voltage. Then the actual r.m.s. value of 
the flux linkage can be found by solving equation 14 for (N^) 


m) = 

Equating 29 and 28, we have 




A 

27r/ 


(29) 


JS 3 lng,r2/ri 
2t/ 2 7rjLiW^(l - 2K) 


(30) 


Substituting this value of I into equation 27, the total leakage flux <t>L 
may be found.® 




3 E 
2 ^ 2^fN 


(27a) 


The average force on the plungcT will then l)e, hy equation 20b, 
Chapter VIII 


Force = 8.86 X 10"® 


N1 

T 


lb. 


( 31 ) 


1 Ills, on the basts of t h<' assumption made, is a fairly ch)se ajjjjroxiniatiou 
to the minimum force during the stroke. 

«A11 values of flux, current, voltuKC, etc., used in tlii.s urticlr iire r.m.s., imlcss 
Otherwise designated. 

7 This neglects the slight chnngc in distribution produced hy the fix<‘d rvlin<!rieul 
air gap. 

8 This is the usual case, (‘.specially wh<*n the plunder is n(‘ar the end of the stroke. 
« Obviously, to solve ecpiation :i0, K niu.st be known. The method u.seti is to 

solve 27a for and 30 for /, n(‘gl(‘(tting /C. With this value of <!>;, and the approxi- 
mate value of /, and the known permeance of the fix(‘d eylindriral gap, K may be 
determined and equation 30 resolved \ising this value of K. As K will be small, one 
approximation should give sujfficient accuracy. 
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3. The Saturation of the Iron, Force, and Volt-Ampere Consumption 
at the Beginning of the Stroke. Referring to Fig. 22a, the plunger is 
shown with its initial insertion u at the beginning of the stroke. The flux 
of the plunger will leak to the shell through the leakage paths P 15 &, P 17 , 
and Pi 9 a. The total flux linkage produced by this flux will be given by 
equation 29. The manner of computing the actual flux <f>£, passing 
through section A~A of the plunger and hence the maximum plunger 
flux density which will occur at this section, the force, and the volt- 
ampere consumption can be carried out as follows: 

The flux passing through path P 155 is distributed, and will be, in 
the manner of equation 27, 

= ( 32 , 

where K represents the portion of the total ampere-turns developed in 
the length u of the coil, which is used up across the fixed cylindrical gap, 
and I is the exciting current when the plunger is at the beginning of its 
stroke. 

Estimating the average ampere turns effective across paths Pi 7 and 
Pi 9 a as (1 — K){u + T 2 — ri)(N/h)Ii, the flux through these paths 
will be 

N 

4>17 + == (P 17 + Pl9a)(l — K)(u + ^'2 '^l) ~T ^ (33) 

h 


The total flux passing through the fixed cylindrical gap will then be the 
sum of (32) and (33), 


<f>L = 




Nu 


I (34) 


The expression in the brackets is an equivalent permeance, concentrated 
at a distance u from the beginning of the coil, which, when multiplied 
by the total ampere-turns developed in the coil length u, gives the total 
plunger flux The equivalent magnetic circuit is sketched in Fig. 24. 
Designating this permeance as Aj we have 

cf)L = A — Ji (35) 

h 


^°T!ii.s method assuno'.s that the‘ wave form of currcMit remains substantially 
sinusoidiil; tho jx^ak flux (Umsity occurring in the iron must not be so hij»;h that 
the j)eak maf^netoinot i ve forre used in the iron us coini)arcd to that in the air paths 
will d(‘t<‘rmine t.h(> eunamt wavt; form. 

When d<‘signinfi^ a magnet, K can be chosen arbitrarily, the fixed cylindrical 

^Nu 

gap being designed later to require the assumed ampere-turns equal to K -—I. 
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The peak flux deusity occurring at section A-A of the plunger will be 






(36) 


The flux linkage produced by is obtained by multiplying the flux of 
each path by the average turns with which it links, and adding the 
component linkages, thus: 

im = [(^-^) + (^17 + ^*19a) 

/•. r^( y' + ^2 — ri Nu\^ , 

(1 _ j I, , 37 , 



Fia. 24, Equivalent magnetic circuit for the magnet of Fig. 22a at the beginning 

of the stroke. 


Designating the expression in the brackets by D, 

= (38) 

Equating 38 and 29, and solving for the exciting current, we have 



where Er is the reactance voltage of the coil.'^ 

The average force due to the leakage fltix will then be given by 
equation 31, 

V/ 

Force == 8.86 X 10^^ — (31) 

If the resistance drop is small, Er may be taken equal to E, the supply voltage; 
if not, (39) must be solved by successive approxima tion ; fimt tine the 8up][;Iv voltage 
for Er and solve for I , then resolve, letting Er =* 
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The exciting volt-amperes will equal the product of the r.m.s. exciting 
current Ii of equation 39 and the r.m.s. supply voltage E, 

. Qi - Eh (40) 


Fixed Cylindrical 
Gap 


Cylindrical Gap 
end of Stroke* 


Coil of N turns 






4. The Volt-Ampere Consumption at the End of the Stroke. In a 
well-designed alternating-current magnet the air gaps left in the mag- 
netic circuit at the end of the stroke should be small, and hence the 
magnetomotive force used in the iron 
parts will be a large part of the total 
excitation. Hence, in computing the 
volt-ampere excitation at the end of the 
stroke, that used by the iron must be 
taken into account. 

Consider a magnet constructed like 
that of Fig. 19 and shown schematically 
at the end of the stroke in Fig. 25.^* 

Because of the relatively high perme- 
ance of the cylindrical gaps at the plunger ends, the plunger flux may 
be considered to pass through the entire length of the plunger without 
leaking across to the shell or return path.^^ The maximum flux of the 
plunger will be, by equation 14, 


Pig. 25. Magnet of Fig. 22o with 
the plunger at end of stroke. 


E 

4.44/iV 




As the supply voltage has been assumed sinusoidal, the flux wave will be 
sinusoidal. In order to determine the wave of exciting current, the rising 
and falling magnetization curves for the entire magnetic circuit, between 
the cyclic limits of +0m and —0m, must be plotted. When computing 
these curves, the magnetic intensity in the iron for the various values of 
flux density must be determined from a normal hysteresis loop for the 
particular iron. The extremities of the loop must pass through -i-Bm 
and — Bm, where Bm = and S is the area of the particular iron 

part in question. Figure 26 shows an assumed rising and falling mag- 
netization curve for the entire magnetic circuit, and the method of pro- 
jecting the flux wave on the magnetization loop in order to obtain the 
wave of exciting magnetomotive force. Points on the flux wave are 
prc)j(‘cte(l on the magnetization loop in the order a-h~c-d-e-f-g~h, and 


This discussion applies equally well to a magnet built like that of Fig. 18 or 
FiK. 27. 

This makes the magnetic circuit similar to that of a transformer at no load. 

At the end of the stroke the exciting currenl will be at its lowest value and hence 
the JR drop may be neglected. 
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produce progx'essively the wave of coil magnetomotive force shown. 
The portion of the wave between tt and 2^ radians is not shown, as it is 
merely a repetition of that from 0 to tt with the ordinates reversed. 

The r.m.s. value of the wave can be • determined by squaring each 
ordinate, and taking the square root of the mean height of the square 
curve obtained, or by any other equivalent method. Designating this 
r.m.s. value by F 2 , the exciting current at the end of the stroke I 2 is 

Fo 

(42) 

and the exciting volt-amperes at the end of the stroke will b(^ 

O 2 = Eh (43) 



Fig. 26. Graphical con.struction (ictorixiiniiig the wave of exciting eurrent 

of a magnetic circuit. 

5. Design Procedure. Owing to the restriction of constant flux 
linkage which is imposed by reason of the constant supply voltage, the 

li the eddy-current loss is appreciable and known, the magrietomotiv(‘ lorec can 
be corrected to include this component, as follows. The maximum value of the 
eddy-current component of exciting magnetomotive force will he wh(‘re 

Pe is the eddy-current loss in watts. This component will be sinu.soidal, and shcmld 
be added to magnetomotive force wave of Fig. 26 by plotting it as a -f cosine 
function, and adding the ordinates. 
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design of the alternating-current solenoid and plunger magnet is best 
carried out by trial. In the following paragraphs, suggestions as to 
possible procedure are outlined. 

Design Limited hy Minimum Force. With this limitation the design 
should be so chosen that the calculations, as outlined in Sec. 2, will give 
the proper minimum force. However, to avoid making too many trials, 
care must be exercised in selecting the values of Nl/h and 4>l to be 
substituted into equation 31 to obtain the required minimum force. As 
the plunger is moved from its minimum-force position- to its position at 
the beginning of the stroke, the permeance of the leakage path for the 
plunger flux will decrease. This will cause the exciting current to rise 
in order to maintain the flux. The average turns with which the flux 
links will also decrease, and hence the flux must be increased in order to 
maintain constant flux linkage. This calls for a further increase in 
exciting current. 

These effects should be roughly estimated on the basis of the values 
of u and h assumed for the tentative design. Then the values of Nl/h 
and <I>L chosen for the minimum force position can be selected so as to 
avoid excessive coil currents and plunger flux densities at the start of the 
stroke. Just what is to be considered as an excessive coil current will 
vary greatly with the application. If the magnet operates only infre- 
quently, and if the current at the end of the stroke is low enough to cause 
no heating problem, high starting currents are economical. Peak 
plunger flux densities at the beginning of the stroke should generally 
be high compared to those used in transformer design, provided the iron 
is well laminated. 

Design Limited hy Area under Force-Stroke Curve. This is easier to 
handle than the last case. Here, the total work developed by the 
plunger is known, and hence the change in volt-ampere consumption AQ 
can be calculated by equation 22. Depending on the size and number of 
air gaps which will be present at the end of the stroke, a value for the 
volt-ampere efficiency should be assumed. Then Qi, the required volt- 
ampere excitation at the beginning of the stroke, can be computed by 
dividing LQ by the volt-ampere efficiency. A magnet can then be 
designed to consume this number of volt-amperes at the beginning of the 
stroke. The maximum current density and plunger flux density which 
are permissible will depend as before on the duty cycle of the application 
and how well the iron is laminated. The volt-ampere consumption at 
the end of the stroke should be computed for the proposed design so 
that AQ can be checked. 
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121. Characteristics of the Direct-Attraction Type 
of Alternating-Current Magnet • 

1. Description of Construction. Figure 27a shows a direct- 
attraction-type, short-stroke magnet. The stationary iron circuit is 
constructed of laminations which are clamped between ribbed cast-iron 
frames. The plunger is of square cross section, made of a stack of 
laminations riveted between heavier steel plates and ground to size, as 


Laminations clamped 
between cast iron frames 



Fig. 27a. AlLerriuting-current direct-attraction type of magnet built in the form of a 
shell-type transformer. 


shown in Fig. 276. The stack of laminations forming the stationary 
plunger should be faced, in order that surface contact can be obtaiiu'd 
between the plungers at the end of tin* stroke*. The placement of 
rivets and clamping bolts should be given careful consideration to avoid 

spurious (nidy-current paths. 
Tlie arning(*inent shown, with 
the clamj)ing bolts outside of the 
laminations and the plunger rivct.s 
in a row along the center, is tiie 
best po.ssible. The lamination.s 
of th(.‘ stati{>nury i)lung(*r can 
h(*ld together by driving w<*tlges 
b(‘twe(‘u the plunger and the coil. 

When the index number is tof) 
low for the economical use of tlu* 
flat faced plungers of Fig. 21a, the coned plungers of Fig. 27c may be u.scd. 

An alternative construction for a short -st roke magnet can he arranged 
like that of Fig. 19, using i-ound .solid silicon-.steel plungers with .slots. 
These can have either flat or coned faces. 



Pig. 27i. Section through the plunger of 
the magnet of Fig. 27a. 

Fig. 27c. Alternate type of plunger pole 
face for the magnet of Fig. 27a when the 
index number is low. 
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Figure 28 shows a short-stroke magnet of the clapper type. The 
stationary part of the magnetic circuit is made up of U-shaped lamina- 
tions which can be liveted together between heavier steel plates. These 
rivets should be placed along a line of flux, so that no flux passes between 
any two rivets. This will prevent the formation of an eddy-current path 
by the two rivets and the connecting outer steel plates. Likewise the 
clapper armature should have one rivet at each end, as shown, or some 
in the center, as shown by the 
dotted circles. If both center and 
end rivets are used, they must be 
moved to the extreme left edge 
to avoid producing paths for eddy 
currents. The clapper should be 
hinged to the stationary member 
in such a way that it comes in 
good surface contact with both 
poles at the end of its stroke. 

The face of the clapper and the abutting pole face can be coned or other- 
wise shaped to increase the useful stroke for low index numbers. 

For very short strokes or magnets having high index numbers, an 
arrangement like that of Fig. 4, or a single-phase adaptation of Fig. 10 a 
with the exciting coil on the center leg, can be used. The latter is 
equivalent to fiat-faced armature type of Chapters IX and X. 

All these types of short-stroke 
magnets may have shading coils 
embedded in their pole faces to 
reduce the pulsation of pull and 
hence reduce chattering. The 
theory and design of shading coils 
for this application are taken up 
in Art. 123. 

2. Constant-Voltage Charac- 
teristics. Consider a magnet built 
like that of Fig. 27a and shown 
schematically in Fig. 29 to illus- 
trate the various leakage paths. 
Referring to Fig. 29a, almo.st all the plunger flux will pass through the 
main gap permeance 1\ and its fringing permeances P 7 and T\i. The 
balance of the flux, which is the distributed leakage flux, will pass 
through the tw'o ends of the coil over the length L, and can be assumed 
to follow the paths Pi, P7, and Pga, shown in Fig. 296. The total flux 
linkage produced in all these paths can be expressed in terms of an 



^7 I^Bb 

B-et 
Section A-A 

Fig. 29a. 



Fig. 296. 


Leakage and fringing flux paths occurring 
in a direct-attraction type of magnet like 
that of Fig. 27a. 



Fig. 28. Short-stroke clappeMype 
magnet. 
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equivalent permeance all of whose flux links with all the turns. 
The flux of this equivalent permeance will be constant as the plunger 
moves, and can be found by solving equation 14, 


Er 

2'nfN 


(44) 


where is the r.m.s. flux, N the total turns of the coil, and Er the 
reactance voltage which can be taken equal to the supply voltage if the 
IE drop is small. 

The flux which passes through the working gap of permeance Pi will 
be </>/ V, where v = P^/Pi is the leakage coefficient based on flux linkage. 
The force developed in the working gap will be, by equation 18, 


Average force 



(45) 


As <i£> IS constant, the force will vary inversely with the square of the 


185 Ib.- 



Fig. 30. Curves showing the relative 
force-stroke characteristics that will be 
obtained from the same magnet (magnet 
of Pig. 21, Chapter XII) when operating 
from a diect-current supply and a con- 
stant-voltage, alternating-current supply. 


leakage coefficient. This f orce will 
not rise as rapidly as on the corre- 
sponding direct-current magnet, 
because the flux of the direct-cur- 
rent one is limited only by the 
saturation of the magnetic circuit 
and the available magnetomotive 
force, while on constantrvoltage 
alternating-current magnets the 
flux remains constant. 

For an example, consider the 
magnet of Art. 113, Sec. 3, illu- 
strated in Fig. 21, Chapter XII, 
which is of the type we are discus- 
sing. The leakage coefficient,^^ as 
a function of air-gap length, is 
shown in Fig. 30, reproduced from 
that of Big. 23, Chapter XII. 
Suppose that the average force at 


the beginning of the stroke is to be 
50 lb. Then the flux which may be considered as linking with all the 
turns is, by equation 45, 


^ = VForce X X 72*8 = V50 X 1.33^ X 72 X 1.41 =94.7 


r.m.s, kmax. 

This leakage coefficient, though not based on flux linkage, ia sufFrciently close 
to it for comparative purposes. 
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where S is the gross area of the stack of laminations = 1.41 sq. in. The 
maximum flux density in the plunger at the end of the stroke will be 


== ^ VS X 94.7 

"" KsS ^ 1.27 


105.3 kmax. per sq. in. 


where Kg is the stacking factor of the laminations taken as 0.9. The 
average force at the end of the stroke will be 50 X 1.33^ = 88.5 lb. On 
direct current, with the magnetomotive force constant at the value 
required to give the same starting force, it can be determined from Fig. 
22, Chapter XII, that the force at the end of the stroke will be 185 lb. 
In Fig. 30 these comparative force-stroke characteristics for altemating- 
and direct-current operation are shown plotted. . The relative values of 
force shown in these curyes are typical for short-stroke magnets. 

3. Constant-Current Characteristic. The constant-current char- 
acteristic will be of a shape similar to that obtained on direct current. 
For the same peak magnetomotive force, the force on direct current 
will be twice that obtained with sinusoidal alternating current, provided 
that the iron is unsaturated. As the iron saturates, the alternating- 
current force tends to approach that obtained on direct current. 


122. Design of the Constant-Voltage Direct-Attraction Type 
of Alternating-Current Magnet. 

1. General. With a constant-voltage supply the wave form of flux 
and flux density will be sinusoidal. The peak flux density allowed in 
the plunger at the end of the stroke is the limiting factor of the design. 
This may be selected on the basis of an economical design, and the force 
at the end of the stroke per unit plunger area calculated. If the leakage 
coefficient at the beginning of the stroke can be estimated, it is then 
possible to compute the unit force at the beginning of the stroke. This 
will allow the plunger area to be determined from the required force. 
Thence the plunger flux at the end of the stroke can be found and the 
required turns on the coil computed. 

At this point a tentative estimate of the clos(‘(l-gap volt-ampere 
consumption can be made by selecting dimensions for the fixed air gap 
and computing its volt-ampere consumption. To this should be added 
an estimated volt-amp(‘re consumption for 1h(‘ iron. This may he deter- 

A fxjak fl\ix density of 105.3 kinax. per sq. in. is b(M^ause for high-silieon 

tliLs will r(*quire a p<‘ak // of 175 ainpere-turn.s per inch, and as the length of the 
iron is 6f in., the iron alone will consume a p(‘ak rnaKnoitoinoti v(‘ force at the end of 
the stroke of 1,160 ampere-tnrns. This will result in a low volt-ampere efficiency 
and a high core loss. 
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mined by estimating the volume of iron reqfuired and the volt-ampere 
excitation required per unit volume of iron. 

The total volt-ampere consumption divided by the supply voltage 
will give the exciting current. The coil space and wire size may now be 
designed to carry this current. A complete sketch of the preliminary 
design may be now made, and final calculations to check its performance 
should be made. 

As the design of the short-stroke magnet is fairly definite, it appears 
best to derive the specific design equations and to illustrate their use by 
carrying through a specific design as was done in Chapter X. 

2. Design Data. For the purpose of illustration, let it be required 
to design a constant-voltage alternating magnet of the type of Fig. 27, 
having given the following data: 


Stroke = 0.125 in. = g. 
Force = 50 lb. 

Voltage =115 volts. 
Frequency = 60 c.p.s. 


Excitation = continuous with plunger at 
end of stroke. 

Material = No. 26 U.S.S. gauge medium- 
silicon steel. 


Temperature rise.^® The average temperature rise of coil (by change of 
resistance), above surrounding ambient temperature of 20® C., shall 
not exceed 70° C. from a cold start, if the excitation is applied con- 
tinuously for 2 minutes with the plunger in the open-gap position; 
nor shall a 55° C. rise be exceeded if the excitation is maintained 
continuously in the closed-gap position. 


3. Choice of Pole Face Type and Estimation of Leakage Coefficient. 

Some of the data of Chapters IX and X for the design of direct-current 
magnets can be made applicable to the short-stroke magn<‘t if the Iatt<^r 
is converted over to an equivalently designed direct-current magnet. 
For the same area of plunger, and the same peak flux deiusity, the direct- 
current magnet will develop twice the force. Now the leakage ewffi- 
cient of a magnet, and hence the magnet tyjx?, def)end on the ratio of 
the plunger area to stroke. Therefore the index-numb(‘r data of 
Chapter IX can be applied to the alternating-current magrud, if the 
equivalent index number of the latter is determined by doubling the 
required alternating-current force. 

For th e required design the equivalent index nuniljer will be 
VfiO X 2 0.125 = 80, which by reference to Fig. 10, Chapter IX, 

This is often available in manufacturers’ data, or it may b<* estimated from the 
data of Chapter IT. 

20 Temperature limitations on a magnet of this type arc <lifhcult owing to great 
disparity between heating in the open- and closed-gap po.sitioim. It is probably 
best to design the coil to withstand the maximum excitation for a limited period, and 
then check the final temperature rise in the closed-gap position. 
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indicates the flat-faced plunger type. Referring to Fig. 8, Chapter X, 
it is found that for direct-current flat-faced plunger magnets a suitable 
working gap flux density, for an index number of 80, would be 63 kmax. 
per sq. in. ; while at a very high index number, say 2,000, a suitable flux 
density would be 89 kmax. per sq. in. Inasmuch as the leakage coeffi- 
cient at the very high index number is practically unity, the ratio of 
these two flux densities may be taken as an approximate value of the 
leakage coefficient for the required design. Thus, 

v = U= 1-41 

4. Design Equations. The fundamental design equations applying 
to the short-stroke alternating-current magnet are as follows: 


Force Equation, Equation 45 may be used directly. 


Average force = 



lb. 


(46) 


where is the gross plunger area, and v is the leakage coefficient, as 
defined in Art. 121, Sec. 2. 

Flux Equation. <t> of equation 46 is the r.m.s. plunger flux in the 
closed-gap position, as defined in Art. 121, Sec. 2, and is, by equation 44, 


Er X 10^ 
27rfN 


kmax. 


where N is the total turns of the coil. 
Maximum Plunger Flux Density. 


K,S 


kmax. per sq. in. 


(47) 


(48) 


where Ka is the stacking factor of the laminations. Bm should lie 
between limits of 80 and 100 kmax. per sq. in. Judgment must be used 
in selecting this peak flux density. If the time of excitation is short 
compared to the thermal time constant, heating is not a limitation and 
the choice should depend on the desired volt-ampere efficiency or on 
considerations of size. A low value of Bm will reduce the volt-ampere 
consumption and heating at the end of the stroke, while a higli value of 
Bm will give minimum size. When the time of excitation is long or 
continuous, heating becomes the design limitation. 

Heating Equation. This may be taken directly from Art. 66, Chap- 
ter Vn, as 


dj = 


2khPm 


(49) 
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where all the symbols are as defined in the reference, and P is the total 
power loss of the magnet, equal to coil copper loss plus the iron loss, 
P = PR + Core loss. 

Voltage Equation. The supply voltage will equal the vector sum of 
the reactance voltage and the resistance drop, as derived in equation 15, 


E == VEf + (IRf 


m 


VoU-Amperes Excitation Consumed by an Air Gap. The easiest way 
to develop an expression for this is in terms of a fictitious inductance 
made up of the air-gap permeance Pc and all the turns of the exciting 
coil, thus 

Volt-amperes = Erl = wLI X I 
But L == N^Pc, therefore 

Volt-amperes == oiN^PcP = ^ 


Volt-amperes 




If is in (r.m.s.) kilomaxwells and Pc in kilomaxwells per ampere-turn, 
then 

2nrS<p X 10 


Excitation for air gap == 


volt-amperes (51) 


(61a) 


Another convenient form of this equation is 

Excitation for air gap = 2Trf4>Nl X 10”"® 
where NI is the r.m.s. magnetomotive force. 

5. Preliminary Design. 

Plunger Area. Letting = 90, AT, = 0.9, and p * 1.41, equation 
46 may be solved for S, the gross plunger area as follows : 


<l> = 


V2 


Substituting this into equation 46, we have 

. . 1 {BmKcSY 

Average force 

which when solved for /S gives 

Avg- force X 144 j/^ 


S = 




(52) 
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Substituting the known and assumed values into 62, 


S = 


50 X 144 X 1.41^ 
90^ X 0.9^ 


== 2.18 sq. in. 


Equivalent Plunger Flux. The flux of the plunger <p will be 


X 0.9 X 2.18 


125 kmax. 


Coil Turns. The necessary turns on the exciting coil can then be 
found by solving equation 47 for N, and substituting, 


Er X 10^ 

27r/0 


115 X 10^ 
27r X 60 X 125 


= 244 turns 


Tentative Dimensions. At this point a sketch of the tentative design 
should be drawn. 

Assume the cross section of th e plunger to be a square of G inches per 
side. Then G = -v/5 = a/ 2 18 = 1.475 in. Let the length of the fixed 
air gap between the plunger and the 
stationary laminations be 0.02 in. and 
the width of the gap measured along the 
plunger be 1.5 in. The return iron cir- 
cuit should have at least the same area 
as the plunger, hence its width can be 
made G/2. For a first trial the width 
of the coil space may be made (r/3 and 
its length ifG. A sketch of this tenta- 
tive design is shown in Fig. 31. 

Exciting Current, Closed Gap. The 
volt-ampere consumption is most conveniently estimated by breaking 
the magnetic circuit into its component parts and computing their ex- 
citation requirements separately. These parts will be: the fixed air gap 
between the plunger and the stationary laminations, the residual gap 
between the plunger ends in the closed-gap position, and the iron circuit. 

The fixed gap will consist of two parts in parallel, each 0.02 in. in 
length and having an area of 1.5 X 1.475 sq. in. Their joint permeance 
will be 


r-Mean Magnetic path—^Irz 





— 


r 

ItG 


-l-fG 


/ 

Fixed Gap 


^ 0 . 02 " 


Fig. 31. Sketch showing propor- 
tions assumed for the tentative 
design of the magnet of the prob- 
lem of Art. 122. 


_ 3.19 X 10 X 2.0 X 1.475 X 1.5 
1 ~ 0.02 


= 0,706 knuix. per ampere- 
turn 
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The volt-amperes consumed in the fixed gap will then be, by equation 
51, 

„ . . , 2irf4>^ X 10~® 

Excitation, fixed gap = — 

c 


X 60 X 125^ X 10' 
0.706 


83 volt~amperes 


Assume that at the end of the stroke there is an effective residual gap of 
0.002 in. ; then the permeance of the gap will be 

^ 3.19 X 10“^^ X 2.18 

= 3.48 kmax. per ampere-turn 

0.002 


and the volt-ampere excitation will be 


Excitation, residual gap 


Pc 

27r X 60 X 125- X lO”^ 
3.48 


17.0 volt-amperes 


For Bfn == 90 kmax. per sq. in. the peak magnetic intensity in the iron 
will be, by reference to Fig. 15, Chapter II, for medium-silicon steel, 27 
ampere-turns per inch. Assuming for the purposes of estimation that 
the magnetomotive force wave form is sinusoidal,-^ the r.rn.s. magnetic 
intensity will be 27/\/2 = 19.1. The net cro.ss section of the iron cir- 
cuit is KaS = 0.9 X 2.18 = 1.96 sq. in., and from Fig. 31 it.*^ average 
length is 17/SG = 8.35 in. The r.m..s. magiH‘tomo(ive forc(‘ for iron 
may then be taken as 8.35 X 19.1 = 160. Using (‘cjuation 51a, the 
volt-amperes consumed in iron excitation will be 

Excitation, iron = 2wf4>NI X 10~^ 

= 27r X 60 X 125 X 160 X 10"“^ = 75 v<)lt-ampen‘.s 


The total volt-ampere consumption in the closed-gap iK).sition will then 
be 83 + 17 + 75 = 175 volt-amperes. The exciting current in the 
closed-gap position will therefore be 


I2 


v-a. 

If 


175 

115 


1.52 amperes 


This assumption will make the volt-ampere consumption higher than it aetualiy 
is, and hence is on the safe side. It is useful when the iron saturation does not exceed 
the knee of the saturation curve; for saturations above this it gives values which are 
much too high, owing to wave-shape distortion. 
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Exciting Current^ Open Gap. In the open-gap position, the equiva- 
lent permeance of the working gap will be 


Pc = P 


I 


1.41 X Q.QQ319 X 2.18 
0.125 


0.0785 kmax. per ampere-turn 


and the required volt-ampere excitation of the gap will be 


Excitation, main gap 


27r X 60 X 125^ X 10~~^ 
0.0785 


= 751 volt-amperes 


The total volt-ampere excitation in the open-gap position will be 83 + 
751 + 75 = 909 volt-amperes, and the current will be 


/i 


909 

115 


7.91 amperes 


Coil Design. The gross winding depth of the coil is G/3, say 0.5 in. 
Allowing in. clearance between the coil and the plunger, 30 mils for 
tape on each side of the coil, and in. for insulation between the coil 
and the outside laminations, the net winding depth will be 0.5 — 0.155 — 
0.345 in. The gross winding length of the coil is 1.5G, say 2.25 in. 
Allowing in. for clearance and insulation and 30 mils for tape at each 
end, the net winding length will be 2.25 — 0.185 = 2,065 in. The net 
winding area will be 0.345 X 2.065 = 0.712 sq. in. The mean length of 
a turn will be 4(G 2 X -h 2 X 0.03 + 0.345) = 8.02 in. 

A coil for this type of magnet can be easily form wound, using 
double-cotton-covered wire, and varnishing each layer as wound. It 
should then be baked and taped. The space available for each wire 
will be 0.712/244 = 0.00292 sq. in. This allows an over-all diameter of 
the wire of 0.054 in., corresponding to No. 17 with double cotton cover- 
ing. Let us therefore assume a coil of 244 turns of No. 17 d.c.c. wire. 

The coil resistance will be 8.02 X 244 X 0.422 X 10”^ = 0.825 ohm 
at 20° C., and 90° C. it will be 0.825 X 1.275 == 1.05 ohms, where 
0.422 X 10“‘^ and 1.275 are the specific wire resistance and temperature 
factors fiom Tables II and III, respectively, of Chapter VI. 

Temperature Rise During the ^-Minute Interval of Open-Gap Excitation. 
The w^eighf of the wire of the coil will be (8.02 X 244)/(12 X 161.3) 
= 1.01 lb. The thermal capacity of the copper will be 180 X 1.01 = 
182 joul(\s per d(‘groo Centigrade, where 180 is the specific thermal 
capacity of copper from Table I, Chapter VII. Assuming an average 
coil resist anc(‘ of 0.94 ohm during the 2-minutc period of excitation on 
open gap, the heat energy released in the coil will be PRM = 7.91^ X 
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0.94 X 120 = 7,040 joules. The temperature rise during the interval ^ 
will be 7,040 182 = 38.7° C. This is satisfactory. 

Temperature Rise with Continuous Excitation in the Closed-Gap Posi- 
tion. The total inside and outside surface area of the coil of Fig. 31 is 
(4G + 6§G)1.5(? = 16G^ == 34.8 sq. in. The heat-dissipation coefficient 
for this coil, as it is self-supporting and out of contact with the metal 
parts, may be found from curve 2, Fig. 76, Chapter VII; it is 0.00635 watt 
per sq. in. per ° C. temperature difference, at a temperature rise of 55° C. 
The total heat-dissipating ability of the coil is 0.00635 X 34.8 = 0,221 
watt per ° C. temperature difference. 

The heat to be radiated by the coil is the copper loss plus the core 
loss.^ The copper loss will be I^R == 1.52^ X 1.002 = 2.3 watts. The 
volume of iron is 1.96 X 8.35 ~ 16.3 CU; in., and its weight will be 16.3 
X 0.274 = 4.48 lb. From manufacturers* data the core loss for No. 26 
gauge medium-silicon steel at Bm = 90 will be 2.2 watts per lb., at 60 
c.p.s. Therefore the core loss will be 4.48 X 2.2 = 9.85 watts. The 
total heat to be dissipated by the coil will be 2.3 + 9.85 ~ 12.15 watts. 
The temperature rise of the coil will therefore be 12.15 -j- 0.221 ~ 
55.0° C. This is satisfactory. 

6. Check of Preliminaiy Design Using Stock Sizes. 

Final Sizes. The dimensions calculated for the preliminary design 
may be rounded off, by making (? = 1.5 in. 

Coil Design. For the coil let us assume 8 layers; then the turns per 
layer will be 244 -f* 8 == 30.5 (say 31), and the net winding length will 
be [(31 + l)/0.95]0.0548 == 1.85 in. Making the allowances required at 
each end, which we may take at about | in., the gross length of the 
winding apace can be made 2 - 53 ^ in. The net winding depth will be 
8 X 0.0548 X 0.95 = 0.416 in., and adding to this the allowances sug- 
gested in the preliminary design, the gross depth of the winding space 
may be taken as in. The mean length of turn will now^ be 4(1.5 •+■ 
2 X 0.092 -f 0.416) = 8.4 in. The resistance at 75° C. will be 

= 8.4 X 248 X 0.422 X 10“^ X 1.2162 =« 1.07 ohms 

Reactance Voltage. Taking the preliminary value of exciting current 
of 7.91 amperes, the reactance voltage in the open gap position will be 

Er = VllS^ - (7.91 X 1.07)* = 114.7 volts 

This method aissiimes that the interval is sufhcic'ntly short that no appreciable 
heat flows from the copper. 

Because the heat-dissipation coefficients of Chapter VII have been chrrived on 
the basis that the coil is in free air, or surrounded by iron which has no heat gf-uerated 
in it, the iron loss should be added to that which the coil must dissipate. This is a 
convenient approximation and is on the safe side. 
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Equivalent Flux. The equivalent flux of the plunger will be, by 
equation 47, 

_ Er X 10" _ 114.7 X 10^ _ ,oo Q u 

^ 2irfN 27r X 60 X 248 

Leakage Coefficient, A section along the axis of the plunger showing 
the iron parts and coil of the magnet drawn to scale with complete 
dimensions is shown in Fig. 32. In the lower half of the sketch the 
various bands of leakage and fringing fluxes are shown. The dimensions 
indicate the extent of the bands- These paths are the same as shown 
in Fig. 29. This figure should be referred to in order to see the shape of 
the leakage-flux path and the formulas for its computation in the plane 
normal to the axis. Designating the various leakage paths by their 
formulas, as derived in Chapter V, the leakage coefficient based on flux 
linkage, as described in Art. 121, Sec. 2, is computed as follows: 

The main gap permeance is 


3.19 X 1-52 


= 57.5 


The fringing permeances are 

P^ = 0.26m^ = 0.26 X 3.19 X 1.5 X 4 = 4.97 

„ n 3.19X1.5X4, 0.716 ,,,, 

TT n 3.14 0.125 

P 9 = 0.077/i^ = 4 X 0.077 X 3.19 X 0.125 = 0.12 


4 X 3.19 X 0.295 
4 


- 0.94 


Total == 16.65 


The leakage permeances on one side of the main gap are 


2 X 3.19 X 0.57 
0.5625 


= 6.49 


P^ = 0.26m^ 4 X 0.26 X 3.19 X 0.57 = 1.88 

ill r2 4 X 3.19 X 0.57, 33 

Ps. = - log. - = — log, - = 3.02 


As regards flux linkage; the flux whieli passes througli tlu^ main gap 
links with all the turns; the fringing flux may be considcu-ed to link with 
all the turns because, if the path of its mean flux line is examined, it will 
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be found to include all but about 2 per cent of the turns; the leakage 
flux, considering all the turns of the coil, is only half effective as there 
are two paths in series, and it is (57 92.5)^ effective because the path 



Fig. 32. Final design of the magnet of the problem of Art. 122. Lower half of the 
figure shows the assumed distribution of fringing and leakage fluxes. 


covers only 0.57 in. out of a possible 0.925, and is ^ X f effective, 
owing to its distribution. 

Therefore, the equivalent permeance as regards flux linkage will be 

/>.- 57.5 + 16.66 + 11.39 -x(—jx-X5 
= 57.5 + 16.65 + 0.72 = 74.9 


The leakage coefficient, as regards flux linkage, is 


p 


74.9 

57.5 


1.305 


1 his is less than estimated in the preliminary dc‘.sign, whi(*h i.s partly 
due to the relatively short length of the coil. 

Plunger Force, The plunger force in the op<‘n-gap position will bo, 
by equation 46, 

1 /122 3 \^ 

Average force = z ^ I ) = 54.2 lb 

72 X 1.5'' \1.305/ 

and in t he closed-gap position will bo 


Average force = — ^ ^ (122.3)^ = 92.5 lb. 

X 1.5 

Th(‘se forces are satisfactory. 
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Maximum Plunger Flux Density. The maximum value of the 
plunger flux density occurring at the end of the stroke will be, by equa- 
tion 48, 

V2<> V2 X 122.3 , 

= K.S - 0.90 X 1.5* ® 

Core Loss. The net area of the magnetic circuit is 1.5^ X 0.9 = 
2.03 sq. in., and its mean length is 8.25 in., as shown on Fig: 32. For the 
purpose of computing the core loss and the excitation for the iron, the 
small extension used to produce the fixed gap will be neglected. The 
volume of the iron path is 2.03 X 8.25 = 16.7 cu. in., and its weight 
will be 16.7 X 0.274 = 4.57 lb. Manufacturers' data give the core loss as 
2.0 watts per lb. at Bm = 84.5, / = 60 c.p.s., for No. 26 U. S. gauge 



Magnetic data and graphical construction necessary to obtain the j.m.s. value of the 
exciting current of the magnet of Fig. 32. 


medium-silicon steel. The core loss will therefore be 4.57 X 2.0 = 
9.2 watts. 

Calculation of Closed-^ap Exciting Current This is done by follow- 
ing the procedure outlined in Art. 120, Sec. 4. In Fig. 33a are shown 
the magnetization curves, for both rising and falling fields, for the iron 
and the residual air gaps of the magnetic circuit. The magnetization 
curve for the iron has been computed from a normal hysteresis loop of 
iron for Bm = 85.5, using an area of 2.03 sq. in. and a mean length of 
8.25 in. for the iron. The air-gap curve has been constructed by drawing 
a straight line through the origin, having a slope equal to the joint per- 
meance of the fixed air gap and the residual gap between the plungers. 
By adding the magnetomotive-force components of these curves for the 
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same value of flux, the heavy loop which is the magneti25ation curve for 
the entire circuit is obtained. 

By projecting the sinusoidal flux wave of Fig. 336 on the heavy loop in 
the manner illustrated in Fig. 26, the ordinates of the dashed curve, 
entitled “ magnetising component/' are obtained as the abscissas of the 
loop. This is the true wave of magnetomotive force required to establish 
the sinusoidal flux in the complete magnetic circuit. However, this 
does not exactly correspond to the exciting current, because the latter 
must have in addition a component to neutralize the eddy currents 
produced in the iron parts. This is a power component whose phase 
position will lead the flux curve by 90®. If the flux is sinusoidal it will 
be sinusoidal. Its maximum value will be 


{NIe)m = 



N ampere-turns 


where Pe is the total power loss due to eddy currents in the laminations or 
solid iron structure of the magnet. Inasmuch as we have assumed the 
laminations to be perfectly insulated, and the bolts and rivets carefully 
placed so as to avoid eddy currents, we need consider only the eddy- 
current loss in the laminations. Estimating this as 25 per cent of the 
total core loss, Pe = 9.2 X 0.25 = 2.3 watts, and 

\/2 X 2.3 

{NIe)m = rri — “ X 248 = 7.0 ampere-turns 

115 


Adding together the two dashed-line components, the heavy full-line 
wave of exciting magnetomotive force of Fig. 336 is obtained. The 
r.m.s. value of this wave is obtained by squaring each ordinate and 
plotting them ‘as indicated. The mean height of the curve can be 
obtained by a planimeter and is shown as the line A- A at 63,800 (ampere- 
turns)^. The exciting current will then be 

^ V63.800 , „„ 

/g — — — -- I amperes 


This does not appear to check too well wdth the preliminary value of 
1.52 amperes. However, owing to the change of dimensions and turns, 
the preliminary value should be recomputed if a comparison i.s to l)e 
made. Repeating the preliminary o.stimate: 


Excitation, all residual air gaps 


27r X 60 X 122.3^ X 10~ ^ 
0.600 


= 91 volt- 
amperes 
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Excitation, iron = 27r X 60 X 122.3 X X 10”® == 42 volt-amperes 

This gives a total excitation of 136 volt-amperes corresponding to an 
exciting current of 136/115 = 1.18 amperes. This checks better, but 
as explained before, is high because it is based on sinusoidal exciting 
wave for the iron of the same peak value as the iron actually takes. 
Examination of Figs. 33a and 336 shows that the magnetomotive force 
required to excite the iron does not become appreciable until <f> = 125 
kmax. and, from that point on, causes the wave form to shift from 
sinusoidal to triangular. Where the transition will occur and how much 
the wave will peak depend entirely on the relative values of the iron and 
air-gap magnetization curves. 

Calculation of Open-Gap Exciting Current. The iron excitation will 
be practically the same as in the closed-gap position and may be obtained 
by subtracting the air-gap excitation from the total computed excitation 
of the last paragraph, thus : 

Excitation, iron only = 115 X 1.02 — 94 = 23 volt-amperes 


The equivalent permeance of the main gap including all leakage and 
fringing permeance will be viiS/l = 1.305 X 0.00319 X 1.5^/0.125 = 
0.075 kmax. per ampere-turn. Adding this in series with the corrected 
permeance of the fixed gap, which is 0.72 kmax. per ampere-ttirn, we 
have for their joint permeance 0.0679 kmax. per ampere-turn. Then 
the excitation for the air gaps will be : 

^ . 27r X 60 X 122.32 X 10-s 

Excitation, air gaps = =831 volt-amperes 


The open-gap exciting current will therefore be 


, 831 + 23 

= " ii6 


7.42 amperes 


Volt-Ampere Efficiency. This will be 


V olt-ampere efficiency = 


h-h 

h 


7.42 - 1.02 
7.42 


0.863 


Mechanical Work Chech. The work as calculated from the area under 
the force-stroke curve should equal that calculated from the change in 
reactive power. 

Mechanical work, computed by the change in reactive power at 
/ = 60 c.p.s., equals 

AQ _ (7.42 - 1.02) 

85 ~ 85 


X 115 = 8.66 in-lb. 
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while computing by the area under force-stroke curve, it may be esti- 
mated from the starting force of 54.2 lb., and the closed-gap force of 
92.5 lb., as 

^ [54.2 -h I (92.5 - 54.2)] = 8.39 in-lb. 

This estimate is on the low side because the curve is slightly straighter 
than parabolic, as assumed in averaging. It is therefore seen that the 
two methods check very closely. 

Temperature Rise — Closed Gap. The temperature rise in the closed- 
gap position is due to the iron loss plus the copper loss. The iron loss has 
been computed as 9.2 watts, and the copper loss will be 1.02^ X 1.07 = 
1.1 watts, making a total loss of 10.3 watts. The total inside and out- 
side surface area of the coil will be (6.74 -f 10.3)1.91 = 32.6 sq. in. The 
final temperature rise will be 

0 = 12 :§ =. 49.70 c. 

^ 32.6 X 0.00635 

This is satisfactory. 

Maximum Allowable Time of Excitation Open Gap. The weight of 
copper in the final coil is 1.04 lb., and its thermal capacity is 187 joules 
per degree Centigrade rise. The resistance of the coil at its average 
temperature of (20 + 90) 2 = 55® C. will be 1.07 X 289 309 = 

1.0 ohm. The average rate of heat dissipation in the coil will be PR — 
7.42^ X 1-0 = 55 watts. Then the time of continuous excitation for a 
maximum temperature rise of 70® C. will be 


Time = 


187 X 70 
55 


238 sec., say 4 min. 


Power Factor. The power factor will equal the losses divided by 
the exciting volt-amperes: The losses will equal the iron loss of 9.2 watts 
plus the copper loss which is 55 watts in the open-gap position and 1.1 
watts in the closed-gap position. 


Power factor, closed gap = 


9.2 + 1.1 
117 


0.088 


Power factor, open gap = 


9.2 + 55 
834 


0.075 


Magnet Weight. The weight of the iron of the magnetic circuit and 
the copper is 4.77 and 1.04 lb., respectively, making the total weight of 
these parts 5.81 lb. This does not include the weight of the cast-iron 
clamping frame and insulation or bearing guides. 
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Final Results. 

Supply voltage = 115 volts, 60 c.p.s. 

Stroke = i in. 

Final temperature rise, continuous excitation, closed gap = 50® C. 
Maximum allowable time of excitation on open gap without exceeding a 
coil temperature of 70® C. = 4.0 min. 

Coil turns = 248. 

Wire = No. 17 double cotton covered. 

Coil resistance at 75® C. = 1.07 ohm. 

Yolt-ampere efficiency = 0.863. 



Average 

Force, 

lb. 

j . Exciting 

1 

Power 

Input, 

watts 

Supply 

Power 

Factor 

Current 

r.m.s., 

amp. 

Volt-Amp. 

Open gap 

64.2 

92.5 

7.42 

1.02 

854 

117 

64.2 

10.3 

0.075 

0.088 

Closed gap ! 



123. Theory of Shading Coils for Single-Phase Magnets 
1. General. The fundamental purpose of a shading coil on a single- 
phase magnet is to mitigate the pulsations in force between the arma- 
ture and pole face. 

This is of importance 
only when the arma- 
ture is in contact with 
the pole face, because 
only then do the force 
pulsations allow the 
armature to hammer 
on the pole face and 
produce the undesira- 
ble effect known as 
chattering. In a 
well-designed shaded 
pole magnet the least force should never drop below the load force 
when the armature is against its stop. 

Figure 34 shows a section through a clapper type of alternating- 
current magnet having a shading coil embedded in the pole face. The 
shading coil itself may consist of a heavy slug of copper or brass, or of a 
coU of several turns of copper wire either short-circuited on itself or 
connected to an external resistor. One convenient way of making these 



Fig. 34- Section through a clapper-type single-phase 
alternating-current magnet with a shading coil. 
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coils, which gives the highest space factor and lowest resistance, is to cut 
off pieces of a square copper tube of the correct size and thickness. 
Whether the coil is of one heavy turn or of several lighter turns is of no 
importance. Either will have the same shading effect if the quotient of 
its resistance by the square of the turns remains constant. 

As was explained in Art. 116, Sec. 3, the instantaneous force of a 
split-pole magnet will be constant, provided that the maximum force of 
each part is the same, and their fluxes 90° out of phase. The shading coil 
splits the pole into two parts, and causes the fluxes of thcsse parts to be 
out of phase. However, it is impossible to attain a 90° phase relation- 
ship between these fluxes, and hence ideal shading cannot be attained. 

Referring to Fig. 34, let 4>i and <f >2 be the actual fluxes existing in 
the unshaded and shaded poles, respectively. As will be shown later, 
the phase angle a between <i >2 and 4>i depends on the ratio of the reactance 
of the shading coil to its resistance. For o: to be 90° this ratio must be 
infinite, which means that the shading coil resistance must be made zero. 
Assuming that it is possible to have a shading coil with zero resistance, it 
will still be impossible to attain ideal shading, because the flux of the 
shaded pole approaches zero as the shading-coil resistance approaches 
zero. This is necessarily so because the ampere-turns of t he shading coil 
must remain finite, and hence in the limit the induced voltage of the coil 
must be zero in order that the current be finite. 

However, for any given set of conditions, then* is an optimum design 
of shading coil which will produce the least pulsation in force. It is 
the purpose of this article to develop a sound theory of shading coils and 
to set forth the requirements of an optimum d(*.sign. 

2. Fundamental Theory of the Shaded-Pole Single-Phase Magnet. 

For the purpose of analyzing the operation of shading coils it is only 
necessary to determine the flux relations in the r(*gion of tin* pole faces. 
Figure 35 shows the magnetic circuit in the r(*gion of th<‘ face of 
a shaded-pole magnet. Let 4>i and <f >2 b(* the actual ^ fluxes passing 
through the unshaded and shaded portions of thf* pole, n‘spect ively, 
including all the effective fringing fiux.^® l'hf*n <t> 2 , tin* actual flux 

This means the actual fluxes existing in the of (ho .shading coil, inolud- 

ing the effect of the shading-coil ampere-turns. Those fluxo.s would ho xnvnmrod by 
winding an exploring coil directly over the iron of ojioh of tho polo K(*rtion.s. 

By '^actual” is meant the real flux issuing forth from tho ro.sp(‘ot iv(! im)Ioh, in 
the presence of the shading coil and including tho (?ffoct of the* shuding-ooil ainiwTo- 
turns. This is the flux that would be measured by an exploring ooil wrapped arournl 
the base of each pole. 

2® Fringing flux in the immediate vicinity of tho pole thon mondy nitons tho 
reluctance from that of the simple path shown in Fig. 35. It do<-.H not in any way 
invalidate the theory to be developed so long a.s it i.s oon.sidortKl in dotornuning tho 
effective reluctance of the path. 
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through the shading coil, will lag <^i, as shown in Fig. 36. The voltage e, 
induced in the shading coil by 02 ? will lag <f >2 by 90°, but the current I 
of the shading coil will be in phase with e, because 02 is the actual flux 
linking with the shading coil while I is flowing. Hence I flows against the 
resistance of the shading coil only, a is the angle by which 02 lags 0 i . 

Consider now the local magnetic circuit of Fig. 35. It is possible to 
go from point ^ to -B by two paths, as shown. The magnetic potential 
between these points will be the same, no matter what path is taken. 
Path 1 goes direct from A to B through the reluctance Ri/vi of the 



Fig. 35. Magnetic circuit of a Fig. 36. Vector diagram of the fluxes and the 
shaded-pole magnet in the shading coil induced voltage and current, for a 
region of the shaded pole face. shaded pole face. 


air gap under the unshaded pole, while path 2 goes through the 

reluctance ^ of the air gap under the shaded pole, and thence through 
the shading coil. The flow of current in the shading coil will always be 
in such a direction as to tend to prevent any change in flux through it, 
with the result that the effective reluctance of the path is increased. 

Equating the magnetomotive force between A and B via the two 
paths, we have the general vector equation ^ 

4>i — = <h — - NI (53) 

where the minus sign in front of N1 indicates that the magnetomotive 

i.s the reluctunee of the rectangular or working gap only, and R/v is the 
total reluctance of the flux x>ath, including the fringing and leakage paths, and is 
equal to the joint reluctance of the working gap and the fringing and h^akage paths. 
V i.s therefore the leakage coetlicient defined in the usual way, and will be the ratio 
of the total flux (uitering the pole at section C-C, Fig. 35, to that passing through 
the working gap of anui S. 

This ecpiatioii neglects the reluctance drop of the iron as it is a.ssumed that the 
iron is unsaturat<;d, an<l hence its reluctance drop will be small corn])ared to that of 
th<‘ air gaj). 
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force of the shading coil is inherently negative. The vector diagram of 
Fig. 37 will make this clearer. Here the magnetomotive-force vector 
is taken as a datum vector in the positive direction. Rela- 
tive to this vector it can be seen that NI will always be in the third 
quadrant and hence the resultant of must be 

obtained, as a vector difference, in order that the algebraic sum of the 
magnetomotive forces around the closed loop AB add to zero. 




Fia. 37. Vector diagram of the 
reluctance magnetomotive force drops 
and the mangnetomotive force of the 
shading coil for a shaded pole face. 


Fig. 38. Resolution of the vectors 
of JFig. 37 into their real and imagi- 
nary components. 


Resolving the vectors of Fig. 37 into their real and imaginary parts, 
we have the components as shown in Fig. 38. Equating the real compo- 
nents of this figure, we have 

^ ^ - NI' (54) 

n ^2 


The in-phase component of shading-coil current can be determined from 
the quadrature component of shading-coil flux, as shown in Fig. 36. 


r - 


T 





Substituting equation 55 into 54, we have 

01 =02 1 

vi r 


(56) 


This and subsequent equations can be greatly simplified if the .symbol 
K is introduced for the ratio of reactance to resistance of the .shading 
coil, thus 
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This is a logical substitution, as iiT is a tangible design factor of the 
shading coh which is independent of the size of the magnet. In con- 
sidering the reactance of the shading coil equal to v^oiN^/R^, the re- 
luctance of iron path through the main exciting coil has been neglected, 
as it is small compared to that of the air gap. The working air-gap 
reluctance, R 2 = l 2 /iJ>S 2 , automatically takes into account all possible 
variations in area or length of the air gap under the shaded pole. 

Substituting equation 57 into 56, we have 

= </>2 + (58) 

R2V1 


Equating the imaginary components of Fig. 38, we have 


(59) 


The quadrature component of the shading coil current, may be 
found from the in-phase component of the shading coil flux, 


/ 



-‘jo>N(i>2 

T 


(60) 


Substituting equations 60 and 57 into 59, we have 

K4>'2 - <i>2 (61) 


By substituting 61 into 58, we can solve for the components <^2 and 4>2 
of the shaded-pole flux in terms of that of the unshaded pole. Thus 


,, , 1 RIV2 

1 + R 2 V 1 

(62) 

rr R- Rl *'2 

(63) 


As 


<^2 = a/ (<^ 2 )^ + 

(64) 

we may combine 62 and 63 and obtain 


<p 2 Rl ^2 1 

4>i Rzn + 1 

(65) 


The tangent of the phase angle a is, from 61, 

<P2 

tan a = ^ = iC 
<i>2 


(66) 
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The total flux of the magnetic circuit may be found from Fig. 36 by 
applying the law of cosines ; it is 

4> ~ 01 "f* “f* 20102 cos a (fl7) 

It may also be expressed in terms of the flux of the unshaded pole as 

follows : 

0 = (02)^ + (01 + 02^ 


which, when simplified, yields 


0 = 01 


RiU2 1 




1 + 


+ 1 


( 68 ) 


3. Instantaneous Force Relations in a Shaded-Pole, Single-Phase 
Magnet. The instantaneous force produced under a pole is, by n^fer- 
ence to Art. 116, 


Instantaneous force == 


(Bm sin 03t)^S 
72 


lb. per sq. in. 


where Bm is the pe'ak flux density in the working gap. The force pro- 
duced under the unshaded pole will be 

(01 sin^ oit 


vt72Si 


lb. 


and that under the shaded pole will be 

(02)i sin^ (o)t - a) 


Ib. 


The total instantaneous force of both fioles will he 
Instantaneous force == 


(69) 


(70) 


.2 

— ^ sin- U + -T^f .! (ut ~ a) (71) 
dooiPi 4hAS2P2 


These actual force components, together wifli the flux wiive.s that 
produce them, are shown in Fig. 40a. 

Expanding sin^ co/, and collecting hu-nis, wc have 

Instantaneous force = -f - '-'4 2a,'/ 

72aS>I ^ 72*^2, 4 72S,i>i 

„ - — ;;<■()> {'2uj( — 2rif) 

/ 2 ,S_. i'~i 

I h(‘ first two tcj'ins are tlu? average force of the magnet, and the la>t 
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two terms axe the double-frequency alternating components. The 
alternating components may be represented vectorially as shown in 
Fig. 39. Combining these components graphically, as illustrated, the 
total alternating component of the force is obtained. This vector will 
become smaller as a approaches 90°, and its magnitude, by the law of 
cosines, will be 


J(^)\ {-iLY. 2 f-^) ( 

^\72SivV \ 72 S 2 vV \72Sii'lJ\72S2vl 


I cos 2a 


The instantaneous force of the shaded-pole magnet may therefore be 
written in terms of its average and alternating components, as follows : 


Average force component = 
Alternating force component 




72VSii'? 



The total instantaneous force and its components are shown in Fig. 406, 
and are drawn to correspond correctly with actual forces of Fig. 40a. 

By examining equation 73 in conjunction with Fig. 39 it can be seen 


that, if the average force of the 
shaded pole equals that of the un- 
shaded pole, the alternating force 
of the magnet will become zero 
when a is 90°. The criterion for 
ideal shading is, therefore, that the 
average force of the shaded pole 
equal that of the unshaded pole 
and that the flux through the 
shading coil lag that of the un- 



shaded pole by 90 . ^ ^ Vector diagram of the double- 

4. Optimum Conditions for frequency alternating c(jm])onents of 
Minimum Force Variation. As force in a shaded pole face. 


mcqitioned before, the conditions 

necessary for ideal shading arc impossible to attain. However, it is 
possible to attain optimum conditions which will give the least pulsa- 
tion in force. When deriving an optimum a normal set of conditions 
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must be imposed. For our purpose it is a reasonable design condition to 
specify that the average force of the magnet must remain constant, or 


where 


~ “■ constant 


Pi 


1 

728x^1 


and 


P2 = 


l_ 

72^12^1 



(74) 


Fig. 40a . Waves of flux through the poles of a shaded pole face and the fore 
waves produced by these fluxes shown in their prop(*r relative phases positions 
Fig. 40b. Total instantaneous force wave produced by both pole faces of Fig. 40a 
and its resolution into an average and alternating force comi)oncnt. 


Solving equation 74 for and substituting into the magnitude of 73, 
we have 

Alternating force component 

— : — \^(rn — P2'^2)^ + P 2 <f^t + 2p2(m — p24>2)<pi oos 2a (75) 

If this expression is differentiated with respect to 4)2, letting a be con- 
stant, the value of <p 2 producing the least alternating force component 
can be found. 
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= 2(m — P2</'i)(““2p2«^2) + 42?2^2 


+ 4p2Wi(^2 cos 2a — 82)202 cos 2a == 0 

— 4m2?202 + + 4p|<^2 + ^P 2 'f ^2 cos 2a — Spl^l cos 2a = 0 

47np202(cos 2a “* 1) — Sp24i2(^08 2a — 1) = 0 

(4m2?202 — 8^202) (cos 2a — 1) = 0 

As a has been assumed constant, and not necessarily equal to 90°, the 
second term cannot equal zero. Therefore, 


or 


4^P202 — 82)202 ” 0 


m 22)202 


Substituting this value into 74 we find that 

Pl0>l = P202 


or 

01 _ 02 
72SipI 72S2vI 


(76) 


as the optimum condition. Thus for any given value of a the average 
force of the shaded pole should be equal to that of the unshaded pole. 
It has already been shown that under any conditions a should be as 
near 90° as is possible. Therefore it may be stated that an optimum 
design, giving the least pulsation in force, is obtained when the average 
force under each pole is made equal and a is made as near 90° as possi- 
ble.^ 


5. Design Factors for Optimum Shading. Lotting 

<t>i ^ 4 

72Sipf 72S24 

as the optimum condition, we have 

f 0^V _ >^2^2 

\0l/ 


From (equation 65 we have 

o' 2 1 1 

4 1 Va'^ + 1 4- 1 


(76) 


(77) 

(G5) 


29 This is for the condition that the total average force of both poles remain 
constant. Other conditions, however, wljich might be equally logical might be 
imjx)sed. Thus the total flux of both poles <(> might he held constant. 
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Squaring 65 and equating to 77, we have 

'S'21'2 _ 1 ^ 

“ I 2 SV 1 + 1/ 

which, when solved for K, gives 

A - 1 w) 

Now, as tan a = K, K should be made as large as possible in order that 
a be made to approach 90^. Therefore >Sii and I 2 should be made as 
small as possible, and h and ^2 as large as poasible. 

The practical limitations in the choice of these four factors are dis- 
cussed below: 

is limited by the maximum saturation density in the iron and the 
requirement that the average force of the unshaded pole must be one- 
half the required average force of the magnet. 

I 2 for a holding magnet may be reduced to the p’oint where the pole 
faces touch. If the pole faces are carefully finished so as to make good 
contact, I 2 may be considered to be as small as 0.001 in. In general, 
however, I 2 is determined arbitrarily by the conditions of the problem. 
It should be remembered that optimum shading can be produced at 
only one gap length. 

S 2 is limited by the maximum size allowed for the entire pole face. 
A reasonable value is between Si and 2Si. 

li is limited by the allowable volt-ampere input to the main exciting 
coil, or the power to be dissipated in the shading coil, and the leakage. 
The longer Zi is made, the more magnetomotive force will be required 
for the unshaded gap, and the higher the leakage of this pole face will be. 
As h is increased and the magnetomotive force across the unsliaded gap 
increases, the magnetomotive force of the shaded coil must iucnni.se in 
proportion. This will correspondingly increase the current of th(! shad- 
ing coil and the power loss. As a practical consideration, the* power 
loss of the shading coil is the mo.st logical limitation. In geiuu'al, the 
force variation will be decreased as this pow(‘r loss is increased. 

124. Sample Shading Coil Computation 

1. General. For the purpose of illustrating the actual proccnlure 
necessary to make an optimum de.sign for a shad(‘d pol(‘ face*, and also 
to give some idea of the order of nmgnitu<i(‘s invoIvf*d, a eomplcde 
design has been worked out in the following sections. 

As the design of the main iron circuit and exciting coil do not depend 
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particularly on the shading coil, we shall concern ourselves only with the 
design of the shading coil and the pole faces. The change in excitation 
of the main coil due to shading will also be investigated. Likewise the 
copper loss in the shading coil will be computed. 

2. Design Data. A 115~volt, single-phase, 60-c.p.s. magnet is to 
develop an average pull of about 50 lb. in the closed-gap position with 
a minimum of chattering. Design a clapper type of magnet suitable 
for the purpose, using the following data: 

Lamination material = No. 26 gauge medium-silicon steeL 

Stacking factor, K, = 0.9. 

Minimum air gap under shaded pole = 0.002 in. 

Maximum air gap under unshaded pole = such that the power loss in the 
shading coil circuit will not exceed 30 watts. 


3. Preliminary Design. We shall first make a preliminary design 
for optimum conditions, following the suggestions of Art. 123, Sec. 5. 

Maximum Flux Density of Unshaded Pole Choose a value of 

110 kmax. per sq. in. This seems high, but it must be remembered that 
the leakage coefficient of the unshaded pole will be high and hence the 
average peak density throughout the unshaded pole will be much lower. 

Leakage Coefficient for Unshaded Pole vj. Assume 1.15 ^or a 
preliminary value. 

Area of Unshaded Pole Face Si. By equation 76 the average force 
of the unshaded pole should equal one-half of the force to be developed 
by the magnet for optimum shading. By equation 17 

Average force (unshaded pole) = 


)iK,Y Si 

1 J 14^ 


or 


144 X A.F. 144 X 25 

“■ / no X0.9 Y 

. Pi J \ 1.15 / 


0.487 sq. in. 


Minimum Gap Length under Shaded Pole I 2 . The minimum value of 
this gap has been already set at 0.002 in. in the problem data. 

Maximum Area under Shaded Pole S 2 . The value taken for this 
depends merely on how large the magnet is to be made. Let us, for the 
purpose of this design, assume a main pole core section 1 in. by l| in., 
with a slot for the shading coil 0.104 in. wide. The pole-face dimensions 
will then be as shown in Fig. 41, with the shaded pole face having 1.87 
times the area of the unshaded face. This allows the shading coil to be 
almost square in cross section, which is the optimum shape for maxi- 
mum K. 
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Flux of the Shaded Pole <#» 2 . The average force of this gap is to be 
made the same as that of the unshaded pole. Solving the shaded pole 
portion of equation 72, we have, 

^ = V 72 A.F. X /SVl 

= V72 X 25 X 0.909 X 1 . 03 ^ 

= 41.5 kmax. (r.m.s.) 


where V 2 is assumed as 1.03. 

' Voltage Induced in Shading Coil E^. 

E^ = 2Tfm2 X 10~® 

= 2t X 60 X 1 X 41.5 X 10*“® = 0.156 volt 


Remtance of Shading Coil r. As the power loss in the shading coil 
circuit is to be limited to 30 watts, the resistance of the shading "coil 


circuit will be 


P "■ 30 


0.000815 ohm 


Current of Shading Coil I 


L 



0.156 

0,000815 


= 191 amperes 


Dimensions of the Shading Coil. The dimensions of the shading coil 
must be such that the proper resistance is obtained and also such that the 
temperature rise will be satisfactory. The 
above computations have been carried out on 
the basis of a one-turn coil. For continuous 
operation it is obvious that the temperature 
rise for 30 watts dissipation will be excessive. 

If the time of excitation Ls .sufficiently short, 
so that heating is not a prime consideration, 
the coil could be made of a slug of copper, 
or if more thermal capacity is desired, it could 
be made of a slug of high-resistivity metal such 
as brass or german silver. The higher the 
resistivity of the metal the larger the cro.ss 
section must l)e, and hence, the larger the 
thermal capacity and heat-dissipating surface.s will be. For this particu- 
lar design it is best to make the coil of several turns of copper so designed 
that resistance of the coil itself will be only a fraction of the desired 
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Fig. 41. Tentative propor- 
tions for shaded pole face 
for preliminary design of 
magnet of problem of Art. 

124. 
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resistance. The required resistance can then be obtained by means of 
an external resistor. This will allow a portion of the 30 watts generated, 
in proportion to the external resistance, to be dissipated away from the 
coil proper and so make possible a lower temperature rise. 

Let us assume the coil to be made of 5 turns of No. 12 chromoxide- 
covered wire (84 mils diameter), insulated from the laminations by mica. 
Allowing 10 mils for mica, the mean length of a turn will be 2(0.084 + 
0.909 + 0.020) + 2(0.084 + 1*0 + 0.020) = 4.24 in. Assuming the coil 
temperature to be 90° C., the resistance of the shading coil proper will be 

r = 5 X 4.24 X 0.1323 X 10^^ X 1-275 = 0.00358 ohm 


Because the coil is to have 5 turns, its current will be only ^ of that of a 
one-turn coil; it is — 38.2 amperes. The power dissipated in the 
coil proper will be ^ 

p ^ = 38.2^ X 0.00358 = 5.2 watts 

As the resistance of the shading coil circuit varies as its resistance 
will be 0.000815 X 25 = 0.0204 ohm, and the value of the external 
resistor will be 0.0204 ~ 0.00358 = 0.01682 ohm. As a check, the total 
power dissipation will be 

p = = 38.2^ X 0.0204 == 29.8 watts 

The depth of the shading coil slot can be made 5 X 0.084 + 0.02 -f- 0.06 
= 0.5 in., where the last two terms are for mica and clearance, respec- 
tively, as shown in Fig. 42. 

Factor K for the Shading Coil, 

XT — __ 

Rzr ”■ hr 

_ 1.03 X 27r X 60 X 5^ X 3.19 X 10~^ X 0.909 ^ 

0.002 X 0.0204 


Length of the Unshaded Gap li. For the force variation to be a 
minimum, we have, from equation 78, 



No attempt has been made to compute the temperature rise of the coil. The 
assumed 90° C. rise has been taken as a convenient value. In use the shading-coil 
circuit when hot would have to be adjusted to a resistance of 0.0204 ohm. 
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solving this for h, we get 

h = kyjiK^ + i)- 

r~ o . 0.487 

i.- 0,002 V(6-9‘+l)i,5TO 


lx — 0.0104 in. 


This completes the preliminary design . 

4- Final Design—Check. In Fig. 42 is shown a sketch of the pro- 
posed shaded-pole magnet of the preliminary design. 


0.104 


10 mils of mica 
,909- 



Height of lamination 
stack — 1" 


Band of distributed 
^ leakage flux of 
cp shading coil 

4^-1-. — 


\ = 0.0104" 


^2= 0-002" 



Shading Coil 
Circuit resistance 
adjusted to 0.0204 
ohm under normal 
working conditions 


5 turns No. 12 A.w.g. 
Chfomoxide 


Fig. 42. Preliminary and final design of the shaded pole face for the magnet of 
the problem of Art. 124. 


Leakage Coefficients. The first step in making the final de.sign will be 
to compute the leakage coefficients. Consickn* first the shaded pole. 
It will have two bands of leakage flux, that from the pole edge to the 
beginning of the shading coil w'hich links with all the turns of the shading 
coil, and that in the region of the shading coil which is only partially 
linked. We then have : 

Complete linkage. 


Pi (main gap) 


fxS 3.19 X 0.909 


/ 


0.002 


1,450 


P 7 = 0.2fW = 0.20 X 3.19 X 2.818 - 

„ fiL Ti 3.19X2.H18, 0.0035 

Pib = ~ loge - = — log* ^ 

T T1 W 0.(M)1 

Pii = 0.52fil = 0.52 X 3.19 X 1 - 


2.3 

11.9 

1.7 


^ 2^jlP rg 2X3.19X1, 0.033 

Pm = — log, - = log, = 0.7 

TT n TT f).(K)2 


21.6 
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The distributed linkages are : 


o id. n 3.19 X 2.818 , 0.5104 . . 

Psi, = — log, - = log. — — = 5.9 

T ri T 0.0635 


f. (colUp.„) f - 


14.6 


Pi (edges of coil space) = 0.26/u^ = 0.26 X 3.19 X 2 X 0.44 = 0.8 


21.3 


For the purpose of determining the effective flux linkage and hence the 
reactance of the shading coil, these permeances must be multiplied by 
■| because of the distribution. The leakage coefficient to be used in 
determining K of the coil will then be 

(for X) = t , iX 21.3 ^ ^ 

1,450 

For determining the force the leakage coefficient will be 

,, , 1,450 + 21.6 + i X 21.3 , 

= ^^0 = 

For the unshaded pole we have; 

P, = 3-19 X 0.487 ^ 

I 0.104 

P^ = 0.26/iZ = 0.26 X 3.19 X 1.974 = 1.6 , 

„ id, n 3.19 X 1.974 . 0.505 

Psb = - log. - = log, — — = 9.2 

TT n TT 0.0052 

Pii = 0.52 m^ == 0.52 X 3.19 X 1 == 1.7 

„ Hfil r2 2 X 3.19 X 1 , 0.033 

Pi 2 t = — log. - = log. = 2.4 

TT ri TT 0.0104 


14.9 


and the leakage coefficient for this pole will be 

149 + 14.9 




149 


= 1.100 


Total Flux of Unshaded, Shaded, and Mam Pole. Thc^ flux of the 
unshadfnl pole will remain the same as in the preliminary design, 0i. 

(BOrnSiK, 110 X 0.487 X 0.9 ^ ^ , 

= ^71 = l k.uax. 
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The ratio of the fluxes of the shaded and unshaded poles will be, by 
equation 77, 

0.909 /1.022Y 

..2 O .< 0'7 ^ 


(ST= 


Sivl 0.487 


= 1.61 


^2 

<f>l 


= 1.27 


and 


</»2 = 34.1 X 1.27 ~ 43.3 kmax. 

From equation 57, we have 

1.0198 X 27r X 60 X 5* X 3.19 X10-®X 0.909 
^ hr 0.002 X 0.0204 “ ® 

The phase angle between 02 aiid 0i will be 

tan a = iS: « 6.81 


a = 81.65® 


By reference to equation 67 the flux of the main pole 0 will be 

4> = V34.1* + 43.3® + 2 X 34.1 X 43.3 X cos 81.65° 

= V 1,170 + 1,850 + 427 
= 58.9 kmax. 

I 

Current and Power Loss of Shading Coil. The induced voltage of the 
shading coil will be 

E, « 27cW02 = 27r X 60 X 5 X 43.3 X 10~^ = 0.818 volt 
The current of the shading coil will be 


E ^ 0.818 
r ^ 0.0204 


40. 0 amperes 


The total power dissipated in the shading coil circuit will be 

p » =» 40.02 Q Q 204 ^ 32 6 watts 

oi which 40.0^ X 0.00358 «= 5.73 watts will be dissipated in the coil 
directly, and the balance in the external resistor. 

Average Force. By equation 72, the average force of the magnet 
will be: 
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Average force = (^Y + (^Y ^ 

\vi/ 72;S»1 \V2/ 72/^2 

^/34.1Y 1 / 43.3 Y 1 

” U.lOO/ 72 X 0.487 Vl.022/ 72 X 0.909 

= 27.4 + 27.5 

== 54.9 lb. 

Force Pulsation, By equation 73 the magnitude of the force pulsa- 
tion will be 


Alternating force component 

= + 27.52 + 2 X 27.4 X 27.5 cos (2 X 81.65) 

= V751 + 767 - 1,440 
= 8.25 lb. 

On a percentage basis the force pulsation will be 

8.25 

Percentage force pulsation = -- = 15 per cent 

54.9 

Maximum and Minimum Forces. The maximum force will be 
Maximum force = 54.9 + 8.25 = 63.2 lb. 
and the minimum force will be 

Minimum force = 54.9 — 8.25 = 46.6 lb. 


Design of the Main Exciting Coil of Magnet. The design of the 
magnet, exclusive of the pole face, and the main exciting coil can be 
carried out in the same manner as in Art. 122. 

Neglecting the leakage flux shunting the shaded section of the pole 
face directly from pole arm to pole arm, the required turns on the main 
coil will be, by equation 14, 


Er n5 

27rf4> “ 27r X 60 X 58.9 X 10“^ 


518 


The magnetomotive force across the main gap can be most easily 
determined from the unshaded pole: 


(Bm)l = 


\/20i 


V2 X 34.1 
1.100 X 0.487 


= 90.0 kmax. per sq. in. 


Owing to the high magnetomotive force across the main gap due to the shading- 
coil ampere-turns, this may be appreciable. 
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The peak magnetomotive force across this gap 
(Fm)i = {SM = h = 5‘^[5 X 0-0^^ = 293 ampere-turns 


The required excitation for the main coil can be determined by prop- 
erly combining this with the magnetomotive forces required to excite 
the iron and overcome the reluctance of the ^^ed gap, as illustrated in 
Art* 122. 

The total power input to the main coil will be the sum of the iron 
losses and the copper losses of the shading coil and of the main exciting 
coil. 

Final Results. 


Length of gap under shaded pole 
Length of gap under unshaded pole 
Average pull of shaded pole 
Average pull of unshaded pole 
Total average puli 
Maximum total pull 
Minimum total pull 
Percentage force pulsation 
Shading coil power loss 


0.002 in. 

0.0104 in. 

27.4 lb. 

27.5 lb. ’ 

54.9 Ib. 

63.2 lb. 

46.6 lb. 

15 fKjr cent 

32.6 watts, of which 5.73 watts 
are dissipated in the coil itself 
and the balance in an exter- 
nal resi.stor. 


Phase angle lag of flux of shaded pole =* 81.6° 


PROBLEMS 

1. An alternating-current magnet has a winding of 450 turns. The effective 
permeance which maybe considered to produce flux linking with ail the turns is 14.1 
and 100 max. per ampere-turn at the start and finish of the stroke, respectively. 
Assuming this permeance to be independent of the flux, calculate the r.m.s, exciting 
current at the start and finish of the stroke if it is ojKjrat(»<i from a 120-volt, fKi-c.p.s., 
constant-voltage supply. 

2. Calculate the reactance voltages of the magnet of Problem 1 if it is oiierateil 
from a 2.0-ampere, 60-c.p.s., constant-current supply. 

3. Calculate for the magnets of Problems 1 and 2 their merlianieal work and 
volt-ampere efficiency. 

4. If the resistance of the coil of the magnet of Proiilern 1 is 1 ohm, ealrulafe the 
reactance voltage of the coil at the start of the stroke for Prolilern i and the roil 
terminal voltage for Problem 2. 

The magnetomotive force across the main gap will he in phase with 4n, while 
the magnetomotive forces of the other parts of the circuit will be .MuhHtantially in 
phase with 4>. 
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6. Calculate the average and maximum force of a flat-face direct-attraction type 
of magnet which has a 25-c.p.s. sinusoidal flux of 200 kmax. maximum value issuing 
forth from a pole face 1.5 in. by 1.5 in. 

6. A 60-c.p.s. solenoid and plunger magnet has a square plunger § in. on a side 
and is surrounded by a coil of 200 turns per inch of winding length. The plunger is 
far removed from the open end of the solenoid. Assuming the coil current to be 
5 amperes r.m.s., and the flux density at the entering end of the plunger to be 60 kmax. 
per sq. in. r.m.s., compute the average force on the plunger. 

7. If the magnet of Fig. 10a has 500 turns per coil and is to be operated from a 
220-volt, two-phase, three-wire, 60-c.p.s. power supply, compute the dimensions of 
the parts so that the maximum flux density will be 100 kmax. per sq. in. Draw a 
sketch to illustrate. 

8. Same as Problem 7 except for the magnet of Fig. 13a operated from a 220-volt, 
three-phase, three-wire, 60-c.p.s. power supply. 

9. Assuming that a magnet can be built having a volt-ampere efficiency of 80 per 
cent compute the highest frequency at which it will be possible to design a magnet 
having a rating of 20 in-lb. and 1.0 kv-a. 

10. A magnet built as illustrated in Fig. 22a has the following data: 

Plunger diameter (2ri) » | in. 

Inside diameter of shell (2r2) = ij in. 

Length of coil space Qi) = 2 in. 

Axial length of washers at each end == J in. 

Diameter of hole for plunger in both end washers = A i^- 

Plunger insertion = 1 in. 

Supply power 120 volts, 60 c.p.s. sinusoidal wave form. 

Assuming a maximum plunger flux density of 100 kmax. per sq. in. calculate: 
(a) the required coil turns; (b) the coil current; (c) the force; (d) the exciting volt- 
amperes. 

11. A magnet like that of Art. 122 is to be designed for a force of 10 lb. through a 
stroke of -4 in. Assume a 60 c.p.s., single-phase, 120 volt supply voltage. Excitation 
to be continuous with the plunger at the end of its stroke. Compute the preliminary 
value of: (a) the equivalent index number; (5) the best type of pole face; (c) dimen- 
sions of plunger section; (d) coil turns; (e) exciting current open gap. 

12. Lay out a suitable final design for the magnet of Problem 11 and compute 
the exciting current in the closed gap position. 

13. Plot a curve of the relative average force and percentage force variation as a 
function of a for a shaded pole magnet having == S 2 and h = h- Assume the total 
flux <l> of both poles to be constant. 

14. Rei^eat Problem 13 for the conditions 2Si = S 2 , and h = I 2 . 

16. Design a one turn brass shading coil to take the place of the copper shading 
coil shown in Fig. 42. The relative conductivity of the usual yellow brass may be 
taken as 14 per cent, and its temperature coefficient the same a.s that of copper. Let 
the length of the new shading coil remain the same as that of the old one. 

16. A.ssurriing the magnet of Art. 124 to have the brass shading coil designed in 
Problem 15 how will the phase angle a vary with the temperature of the shading coil? 
Calculate a for tli(‘ shading coil at 20, 90, and 150° C. 

17. Determine for the same conditions as in Problem 16 the manner in which the 
percentage force variation will change with the temperature of the shading coil. 
Assume the flux of the main coil to remain constant at 58.9 kmax. 
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18 . WLat would a have to be for the magnet designed in Art. 124 if the percentage 
force pulsation is to be increased to 30 per cent? The total flux ^ is to remain at 58.9 
kmax. 

19 . If the new value of a for Problem 18 is to be obtained by making larger, 
leaving other things the same, what will the new value of 1% be and what will be the 
power loss in the shading coil? Assume ^2 to remain constant. 

20 . If the new value of a for Problem 18 is to be obtained by increasing the 
resistance of the shading coil, leaving other things the same, what will the new value 
of this resistance be and what will be the power loss in the shading coO? 
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RELAYS 
126. General 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to describe in any detail the 
multifarious types of relays available, or the various purposes for which 
they are used, but rather simply to classify them briefly, and to discuss 
in detail their electromagnetic characteristics and the method of pre- 
determining those characteristics which are common to all types. 

Fundamentally, a relay is an electromagnetic switch, designed to 
open or close a circuit when the current through its exciting coils is either 
caused to flow or interrupted, and in some applications merely varied 
in magnitude. From the point of view of the definition, relays can be 
further subdivided into two distinctly different types: (1) electromag- 
netic contactors, capable of handling heavy currents at power voltages, 
used for the control of large motors, etc,; and (2) electromagnetic relays, 
designed to handle only small currents at moderate voltages, intended 
for light circuit switching operations in communication, signaling, auto- 
matic regulators, and remote-control systems in general. 

Type 1, used for heavy industrial control, generally require magnets 
having large strokes and forces. Because they are operated from com- 
mercial power supply systems, power economy is of no great advantage, 
but size and cost are. They are therefore designed with temperature- 
rise as a limitation. They properly fit into the class of magnets con- 
sidered in Chapters X, XI, XII, and XIII, and will not be considered 
in this chapter. 

Type 2, used for light circuit switching operations, generally require 
magnets having very short strokes with relatively small forces. Their 
mode of operation generally dictates power economy or sensitivity as a 
limitation rather than heating. Thus they are often required to operate 
from long lines where the available power is small, from expensive 
sources of energy such as dry-cell batteries or the plate circuits of vacuum 
tubes, and in differential applications where a small change or reversal 
in current must produce reliable operation. The magnetic characteris- 
tics of this type of relay, their optimum design, and the predetermination 
of their cycle of operation are discussed in detail in this chapter. 

483 
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126. Classification of Relays 

The light-duty circuit-switching relays discussed in the last article 
may be classified as follows: 

Light-duty circuit-switching operations in 

1. Signaling systems. 

a. Railroad. 

5. Trafiic. 

c. Miscellaneous — annunciator, call, stock-market c|Uotation, fire 
alarm, burglar alarm, etc. 

2. Conamunication systems. 

а. Telephone. 

6. Telegraph. 

c. Radio. 

d. Teletype. 

б. Tickers. 

/. News printers. 

3. Regulators and control systems. 

a. Voltage regulators. 

Current regulators. 

c. Frequency regulators, 

d. Speed regulators. 

e. Temperature regulators. 

/. Humidity regulators. 

g. Illumination regulators. 

h. Pressure, etc., regulators. 

Relay operation is secured in rc.spon.s<* to changen in voltage*, current, 
frequency, speed, phase, temperature, humidity, .sound, light, cedor, pres- 
sure, length, or practically any physical condition or prof)erty. 

127. Contacting Problem in Relays ^ 

General. The fundamental purpose of a relay i.s to rnak<* contacts, 
and unless this is done reliably the relay as a whoh* is a failure. The 
reliability of a contact depends upon many factors, tin* mow irnixaiant 
of which are contact material, contact pres.sun*, contact {lefi(*etioii and 
follow-through, contact size in relation to current, ami arrangements 
for arc suppression. 

^ Many of the data presented in this section and in partirnlar the <lafu of Table I 
and Fig. 1 have been taken from a booklet published by P. H. Mallory <fe Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, entitled Electrical Contacts, Engineering Data." 
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1. Contact Materials. The principal contact materials used are 
tungsten, silver, and platinum. In addition to these, gold, molybdenum, 
and special alloys such as iridium platinum, copper timgsten, silver 
tungsten, silver tungsten-carbide, silver molybdenum, silver molyb- 
denum-carbide, and other alloys having silver, gold, palladium, or 
platinum as a base. 

In choosing a contact material the following factors are important: 

a. Type of load, resistance or inductive. 

h. Type of break, slow or quick. 

c. Frequency of use, number of contacts per minute. 

The circuit supplying an inductive load is more difficult to interrupt than 
that supplying a resistive load, for the reason that the stored energy of 
the inductance is generally dissipated in the arc at the breaking contact. 
If an alloy with a low melting point is used, the contacts will often fuse 
together. A slow break is also hard on the contacts, as it will permit the 
normal circuit voltage to build up a sustained arc across the contacts. 
The use of a condenser of proper size across the contacts will help greatly 
to prevent this. Contacts which are used with great frequency must be 
capable of dissipating heat rapidly and hence should have a high heat 
Conductivity, or they should be capable of withstanding high tempera- 
tures. The more important physical data of the various contact mate- 
rials are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Some Physical Properties of Contact Materials 



Tungsten 

Molyb- 

denum 

Hard 

Platinum 

Silver 

Density 

19.3 

10.2 

21.4 

10.5 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in 

490,000 

260,000 

54,000 

40,000 

Briiiell hardness 

290 

147 

90 



59 

Melting point, ” C 

3,400 

2,620 

1,75.5 

960 

Boiling point , '' C 

5,830 

3,620 

3,910 

1,955 

Thermal eonduetivit v , cal. p<*r (*m. cuIm? 
per (J. a t IS"" C 

0.470 

0.34() 

0.166 

l.OI 

hde(‘tri(’al n’sistivity, microhm cm. 20"' C. 

5.51 

5 7 

10 0 

1.64 
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Silver. Pure silver and its alloys are extensively used as contact 
materials where the service is not severe. Silver has many desirable 
properties — high electrical conductivity, high thermal conductivity, and 
low contact resistance. The oxide and sulphide of silver are also rela- 
tively good conductors. Likewise, silver is relatively inexpensive. Its 
chief disadvantages are that its melting and boiling points are low and 
it is soft. A low melting point produces a tendency for the contacts to 
weld or fuse together under severe overload conditions, while the low 
boiling point makes it easy to sustain an arc when the contacts separate. 
Softness causes the material to wear away rapidly. Silver is extensively 
used for relays and other applications where the load is light, or where 
cost is a paramount consideration. 

Tungsten. Tungsten contacts were developed primarily for automo- 
bile battery ignition to replace the more costly platinum contacts, which 
required frequent adjustment and replacement on account of the rapid 
transfer of contact material by the current, and rapid wear caused by the 
hydrocarbon atmosphere. The high melting and boiling points of 
tungsten make it particularly useful in applications where arcing condi- 
tions are severe. Its chief disadvantages are that it has a relatively high 
contact resistance and requires a high contact pressure. The more 
important characteristics of properly made tungsten contacts are: 

1. High density. 

2. High melting point. 

3. High electrical conductivity. 

4. High heat conductivity. 

5. Low vapor pressure. 

6. Suitable degree of hardness. 

7. Toughness to withstand hammering action. 

8. Slightly oxidizable so as to cause the arc formed to spread over the 

entire area, resulting in even wear. 

9. Uniformity as to grain size, and structure. 

Besides their application in the ignition field, tung.sten contacts are u.sed 
in all the more common commercial application.^ where high contact 
pressures are available and low contact drops are not e.ssential. Some 
of these applications are: adding, vending, bu.sine8.s, tehd y|M% violet-ray, 
and miscellaneous other types of machines; vibrators for supplying 
high-voltage direct current from low-voltage batterie.s; etc. 

Tungsten contacts are always welded to a bas(*-rnetal backing or 
support, usually in the form of a rivet or .screw. 

Molybdenum. Molybdenum, which i.s .somewhat Hiniilar to tungsten 
in its inherent characteristics, Ims been found very .satisfactory for a few 
special^applications where the contact.s must resi.st mechanical wear, be 
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substantially free from fusing characteristics, and operate under light 
pressure, comparatively high voltage, low current, and at a medium 
frequency. 

Molybdenum is more ductile than tungsten and can be cold worked 
within certain limits. Since molybdenum is used chiefly for low currents, 
the contact is often made by force-fitting a small piece of molybdenum 
wire into a base-metal backing. 

Platinum. Platinum, for electrical contacts, is usually alloyed with 
iridium, or other members of the platinum family. This increases its 
hardness and wear-resistant qualities. These alloys have a very high 
melting point, are not attacked by acids, and do not oxidize. They are 
generally used on sensitive relays and other devices which operate at low 
contact pressures and where a low contact resistance and freedom from 
the possibility of fusion are imperative. Fusion becomes a difficult 
problem where a low-pressure, slow-breaking contact supplies an induc- 
tive load,. 

2. Contact Pressure. Contact pressure is a very important factor 
in determining contact reliability. In ordinary service it is inevitable 
that a layer of dust or dirt will be formed on the contact. Unless the 
contact pressure is sufficient, this layer may prevent the contacts from 
coming together. K. W. Graybill reports in the Telephone Engineer^ 
the results of tests conducted on horizontal-type relays to determine the 
effect of dust and dirt. The test consisted in operating a hundred pairs 
of contacts for each condition of pressure, follow, etc., for many thou- 
sands of times, the total number of contact failures in each group being 
recorded. The relays under test were mounted on the roof of a factory 
building and covered in such a manner as to shut out rain, but permit 
smoke and atmospheric dust to circulate freely around them. He states 
that with regard to contact pressure only Three groups, each consisting 
of one hundred pairs of make contacts, were operated with contact 
pressures of 5, 15, and 30 grams, respectively. During the first half- 
million operations the first group had 4,500 failures per pair of contacts; 
the second group had 213 failures per pair; and the third group had 
only 2 failures per pair. The test conditions in this case were, of course, 
much more severe than any operating conditions ever encountered. 
However, the advantage of contact pressure is strikingly proved. 


^ Sec '^Characteristics of Strowger Relays/' “a series of five articles which discuss 
th(‘ important points in the design of relays, with an analysis of their action and 
various reference tables, governing their adjustment," by K. W. Graybill, Engineer- 
ing Department, Automatic Electric Company. This is a series of five articles 
reprinted from the Telephone Engineer into Sales Circular 1545 by the Automatic 
Electric Company. 
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Another factor which determines contact reliability is the frequency 
of use. Quite obviously a contact which is used frequently is less 
affected by the small accumulations of dirt which may prevent the con- 
tacts from coming into actual physical contact. 

In general, for the ordinary non-power switching application of a 
relay with low contact resistance contacts, a contact pressure of about 
1 oz. is adequate. Where relays are exposed to dirt and grease, and 
cannot be adequately protected by covers, the contacts should be 
cleaned periodically with carbon tetrachloride, 

When the relay is used to control light power circuits of moderate 
voltage, where high contact resistance is not objectionable, tungsten 
contacts with higher contact pressures are used. A moderate contact 
pressure for tungsten is about 4 oz., a fairly high pressure is about 8 oz., 
and a high contact pressure is about 12 oz. 

3. Contact Deflection and Follow-Through, The contact deflec- 
tion required to operate a contact is made up of two parts: (h) the 
actual physical separation of the contacts, and (2) the follow-through. 
The required physical separation of the contacts is determined primarily 
by the circuit voltage, or the surge voltage produced on opening the 
contacts. The surge voltage in turn depends on the characteristics of 
the circuit and on the methods taken to suppress arc formation. In 
general, for the same supply voltage, an inductive circuit will require a 
greater contact separation than a resistive circuit. 

Arc suppression is obtained in a combination of ways: by means of 
condensers or resistances across the contacts, high speed of contact 
separation, the use of a contact material having a low arcing charac- 
teristic, and in cases of severe load, use of blow-out coils. The proper 
size of condenser can be best determined experimentally. It should be 
large enough to prevent arc hangover and transfer of coiiiact metal due 
to the momentarily high voltage that occurs during point scjparation. 
Too large a condenser is detrimental, a.s it produces a bad spark on 
closing the contact and also makes the circuit re.spond more slowly. 
A resistance across the contact is also beneficial but does not allow 
the circuit to be completely opened. 

Speed of contact separation is very important. If the contacts are 
allowed to open slowly, an arc is drawn during the time of separation. 
If the circuit is inductive this arc may be sustained for a long time. 
Where a clean break is very important special methods should l>e used 
to insure fast contact separation. 

Contact materials vary in their arcing characteristics. This is 
determined to a great extent by the vaporization temperature of the 
metal. In this respect tungsten is superior to other metals, its vaporiza- 
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tion temperature being 5830° C. as compared to 3910° C. for platinum, 
which is next highest. 

In many light-duty relays the necessary contact separation need be 
only a few thousandths of an inch, while for heavy duties separations as 
large as -I in. may be necessary. No general rules can be given because 
of the large number of variables involved. 




Solid Rivet Type - Fiat face 

Solid Rivet Type— Radius Face 

Base Metal Backed — Rivet Type 
Flat Face 


Base Metal Backed-Rivet Type- 
Cylindrical Face 



Fia. 1. Various standard contact shapes. (Courtesy of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 

Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


Follow-through is the term applied to that part of the contact motion 
which occurs after the contact has been made. In contacts mounted 
on leaf springs, it is necessary so that contact pressure can be built up 
by deflecting the springs. The follow-through of the contacts after the 
contact has been made generally results in one contact sliding over the 
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Other and hence produces a wiping action which tends to keep the contact 
clean. 

4. Contact Size and Shape. The size of a contact is determined by 
the current to be carried, the frequency of operation, the permissible 
temperature rise, and the desired contact life. Standard contacts can 
be had in a variety of sizes and shapes. Rivet-type contacts are avail- 
able in face diameters varying from to | in. In Fig. 1 are shown 
various standard . contact shapes. The ideal shape of the contact is a 
flat face producing the largest possible contact area. However, it is 
generally very difficult to keep two flat-faced contacts in perfect align- 
ment, and therefore it is quite common to use a flat-faced contact working 
against a radius-faced contact as shown in Fig. Ij. This makes a 
practically self-aligning combination. 

The current-carrying capacities for various sized contacts for both 
direct and alternating current and for the common contact materials 
are about as follows: 


Current Range 
1 amp. max. 

1 to 5 amp. 

5 to 15 amp. 
15 to 30 amp. 


Contact Diameter 
tV to i in. 
i to -A- in. 

A to I in. 

I to f in. 


128. Relay Sensitivity as Affected by Design Limitations 

General. The smallness of the power input to the relay necessary 
to make it perform its assigned task is a measure of its sensitivity. The 
sensitivity which can be attained in a relay design will dejx?nd on the 
values assigned to the factors tabulated below: 

1. Contact pressure. 

2. Contact deflection and tolerance. 

3. Differential current sensitivity. 

4. Minimum air gap. 

5. Size or weight. 

6. Speed of action. 

7. Delayed action. 

8. Single- or double-coil design. 

In the following sections the manner in which those factors afTfict sf*n- 
sitivity is discussed. 

1. Contact Pressure. The required contact pressure of th<i relay 
determines the operating force for which the* magnet must be designed. 
As stated before, for the ordinary light-duty circuit control n*lay, the 
contact pressure should not be less than about 1 oz. IMuItiphj contact 
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relays will require larger forces as determined by the arrangements of 
the contacts. When computing the required magnetic force, the 
required contact force must be multiplied by the ratio of the length of 
the lever arm from the contacts to the armature hinge to that between 
the point of application of the magnetic force and the hinge. To this 
must be added the force required to deflect any springs which are used 
to return the contacts. Quite obviously the magnitude of this force will 
determine, to a great extent, the necessary size of the pole core and the 
number of ampere-turns. 

2. Contact Deflection and Tolerance. The necessary contact 
deflection, multiplied by the proper lever arm ratio, will determine the 
minimum stroke of the magnet at its working air gap. To this must be 
added the maximum variation in stroke required for manufacturing 
tolerance, in order to obtain the maximum required stroke. Tolerance 
in the stroke adjustment of the relay is a vital necessity if reliability is 
to be insured. This tolerance should be based upon the manufacturing 
requirements and the type of service expected from the relay. To the 
maximum stroke must be added the minimum allowable air gap under 
the pole core face to obtain the maximum air-gap length under the pole 
core. This will be the initial length of the air gap at the beginning of 
the stroke and together with the required force, as discussed in Sec. 1, 
will determine the maximum work the relay is to pei-form. As the total 
air-gap length at the beginning of the stroke is increased the relay sen- 
sitivity will decrease. 

3. Differential Current Sensitivity. In many applications the relay 
must release on a current other than zero. If the ratios of the release 
to actuation force, and the release to actuation current, are close to 
unity the minimum air-gap length will be a large percentage of the initial 
gap length, and the relay will be relatively insensitive. Neglecting the 
effect of hysteresis, this may be analyzed as follows: 

Let the subscript 1 designate quantities at the beginning of the 
stroke, and subscript 2, quantities at the end of the stroke. Then, 
referring to Art. 72, Sec. 1, we may write for the actuation and release 
forces 


f[^r 


where S is the area of the working gap assumed to remain constant, and 
Fa and I are the ampere-turns and length of the working gap, respec- 
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lively. Letting K equal the ratio of the release force to the actuating 
force, we may write 


and 


h 

h 


1 (Fah 

VK {Fa)i 


If we assume that the iron has no residual effect and is very permeable, 
its magnetomotive force may be neglected; then (Fa)i oc Jj, and 
{Fa )2 oc 72. Substituting these we have 


h VK\Ii/ 


( 1 ) 


If we designate the required stroke of the relay armature by s, the initial 
and minimum values of the gap length may be found as follows: 


or 


li — I 2 — ^ 


and 


(1 - h/h) 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


To illustrate the effect of these ratios let us calculate the required 
air gaps for a relay having a required stroke of 0.030 in. for two cases: 
(1) K == 1.25, and h/h = 0.9; (2) K = 2.0, and h/h = 0.5. Sub- 
stituting into equations 1, 2, and 3, the results tabulated l>eIow have 
been calculated. Assuming the required force to be the same in each 



s 

A' 

h'h 

Case 1 . . . 

0.03 

1 25 

0 9 

Case 2 . . . 

0.03 

i 

2 00 

0 5 


I 2 

0 121 

0 017 




0 151 
0 047 


case, it is obvious that the relay of case 2 will bo much more sensitive 
than that of case 1. If we neglect magnetic leakage and hysteresis, 
and assume the exciting coils of the same size, the power n'ciuired to 
operate the relay of case 2 will be approximately (47 ■“ 164)^ = 0.0909 
times as great as that required for the relay of case L 
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The above type of analysis can be made to include the effect of 
hysteresis, in an approximate way, by adding to the required release 
current J 2 , a current component which vill simulate the effective coercive 
magnetomotive force. This current component may be computed as 
Hcli/N amperes, where He is the average coercive magnetic intensity of 
the iron, 1% the length of the iron circuit, and N the turns on the exciting 
coil. This will have the effect of increasing the ratio of I 2 JI 11 and hence 
will cause an increase in Z 2 - 

4, Minimum Air Gap. The allowable least length of the air gap 
between the armature and pole face at the end of the stroke is deter- 
mined, fundamentally, by the residual magnetism of the relay. If this 
residual effect were zero no air gap would be necessary at the end of the 
stroke. However, as there always is some coercive magnetomotive 
force available from the iron circuit of the relay, an air gap must be 
provided to prevent the residual flux from being large enough to hold 
the armature when the coil is de-energized. Inasmuch as this air gap 
causes the total gap at the beginning of the stroke to be larger, it is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of relay sensitivity. The use of magnetic 
materials having low coercive magnetic intensities is of great importance, 
if this effect is to be minimized. To this end the softest and purest 
grades of iron, or special materials such as Hipemik or Permalloy^ 
should be used, depending upon the application. If the full potentiali- 
ties of any of th^e materials is to be realized they must be carefully 
annealed after fabrication. 

The effect of residual magnetism can be reduced or eliminated by 
using strong return springs. This will allow the minimum air gap to be 
made small, but will not necessarily enhance the sensitivity of the relay 
as the initial required force will be increased. If relay sensitivity is to 
be made high, it is absolutely essential that a magnetic circuit material 
having a low coercive intensity be used. 

The required minimum length of gap necessary to effect release of the 
armature on breaking the exciting circuit can be determined in the 
manner of the last section. The effective current due to hysteresis, 
when the exciting circuit is broken, will be 


I2 


lUi 

N 


(4) 


where the symbols are the same as defined in the last section. Using 
this value of I 2 , the ratio I 2 /I 1 he computed, which, together with 
the value of K and the required stroke, will allow I 2 , the minimum air gap, 
to be computed by means of equations 1, 2, and 3. 
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5. Size or Weight. If there is no limitation to th(‘ size or weight of 
the relay there will be no limitation to the sensitivif.y that can be 
obtained. Thus the cross section of the magnetic circuit could be 
increased indefinitely, and the ampere-turns for a given power input 
could be kept constant by making the cross section of the copper larger 
in the ratio of the increased mean length of turn. However, as this 
process goes on, the flux of the relay would increase proportionally to the 
magnetic circuit section, but the coil turns and resistance would remain 
constant. The inductance of the relay would then be proportional to 
the magnetic circuit section, and as the coil resistance remains constant, 
the time constant of the relay would also vary in proportion to the iron 
section. The net result is that, even if the size could be made unreason- 
ably large, the relay would become impractical owing to its hij^h time 
constant and consequent slow speed of action. The heavy weight of the 
moving parts would also contribute to producing a sluggish action. 

Practically it is desirable to keep a relay small. Where the power 
available for operation is too small to permit this, it is often advisable 
to use a vacuum-tube amplifier or other power-amplifying device pre- 
ceding the relay. 

6. Speed of Action. High speed of action is generally obtained at a 
sacrifice of sensitivity. As pointed out in Chapter XII, high-speed 
magnets are essentially motors, and the speed of action determines the 
mechanical power developed. For a given relay, the greater the power 
input, the faster it will operate. 

The above statements are generalizations and should be qualified. 
In the first place, relays are generally small pieces of apparatus with 
small moving parts and so are inherently fast. The average quick-acting 
relay of the telephone type operates in a time of about 10 to 20 millisec- 
onds, and much shorter times are possible with the proper design. 
Relays of the polar type, which are inherently sensitive, have been made 
to follow 400-c.p.s. pulses. When the relay operation is carried out in a 
time of about 6 milliseconds or less, it may 1x5 considercHi high speed. 

Two essential prerequisites for high-speed relays are light moving 
parts, and lamination of the magnetic circuit. The metluxl of con- 
structing the magnetic circuit of flat strip stock automatically increases 
the resistance of the eddy-current paths so that further laminating is 
generally not necessary. The use of high-silicon relay steels, in the form 
of strip stock or bars, further assists in decreasing time delay due to eddy 
currents. Where a round pole core of any appreciable ® size, or a polar 

* When used in this sense the word appreciable must be qualified; it depends not 
only on dimensions but also upon the speed of action required. In other words, the 
size is appreciable when it becomes difficult to obtain a satisfactory depth of pene- 
tration of the flux. 
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enlargement, is used, satisfactory laminating can be effected by means 
of radial slots. 

7. Delayed Action. Delayed action in relays is obtained by placing 
copper lag coils, in the form of sleeves or slugs, on the main pole core. 
Their use and function do not particularly affect the sensitivity of the 
relay other than by reason of the loss of winding space occupied by the 
lag coil copper. 

8. Single- or Double-Coil Design. The double-coil design offers 
two very important advantages over single-coil design when relay sensi- 
tivity is considered: (1) Two coils will permit about twice the coil copper 
to be used with the same over-all coil length, and with a reduction in 
interpolar leakage; (2) two working pole faces eliminate the necessity 



Eia. 2. Single-coil relay with hinged Tig. 3. Single-coil relay of U type with 
type of armature. special high-permeability pin hinge joint. 

for the fixed air gap between the armature and yoke and so allows all 
the ampere-turns, other than those in the iron, to be made available in 
the working gap. 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 show various magnetic circuit structures used 
commercially for single-coil relays. Figure 2 shows a hinged type of 



Fig. 4. Common commercial foim of Fig. 6. Modified form of the relay 

general-purpose single-coil relay. of Fig. 4 designed to give a high-per- 

meability joint at the armature hinge. 

armature so arranged as to give a high permeance to the fixed gap 
between the armature and heel piece or yoke. Figure 3 shows a U-type 
relay with a special pin hinge joint giving a fixed gap of high permeability. 
Figure 4 shows a common commercial form of general-purpose relay, and 
Fig. 5 is a modification of Fig. 4 designed to increase the permeance of the 
fixed gap. 

In all these relays the magnetomotive force for sending the flux 
across the fixed gap represents a waste in the sense that it produces no 
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useful force. In the relay of the, type of Fig. 4, the magnetomotive 
force across the fixed gap is often of the same magnitude as that across 
the working gap. In the two-coil design, illustrated in Fig. 6, all the 
magnetomotive force in the air gaps is useful in 
producing force. Thus, for the same developed 
coil ampere-turns, a two-coil design can be made 
to produce more force or mechanical work than 
a single-coil design. For the same total winding 
length of pole core, the two-coil relay will be only 
one-half as long as the single-coil design. This not 
only results in a shorter magnetic circuit, but also 
gives a more efficient magnetic circuit from the. 
Fig. 6. Two-coil relay, standpoint of leakage. For the same length of 
pole core, the two-coil design will permit the use 
of twice as much coil copper and hence give the same ampere-turns with 
only one-half the power input. 


129. Relay Coils 

The usual coil, on the better-made relay, is of the paper-section or 
cotton-interwoven type. For data on the design of these coils see 
Chapter VI. Owing to the fine sizes of wire which are often necessary, 
special problems are encountered which need not be considered when 
dealing with heavy wire coils. In particular, moisture condensation, 
arising from sudden changes in temperature or high-humidity climatic 
conditions, causes considerable trouble with electrolysis and corrosion. 

Where climatic conditions are severe it is wise to use a coil which is 
completely impregnated so as to exclude moisture from the windings. 
The best coil for this purpose is the cotton-interwoven coil. The wick 
action of the cotton fiber allows the impregnating compoun<l or varnish 
to permeate the whole coil. If a paper-.section coil is uwd the ends 
should be carefully sealed with an impregnating compound. 

Where electrolysis conditions are severe it is always desirable to 
connect the negative terminal of the power supply directly to tlu! coil. 
If any leakage of current then occurs, the coil will be less affected, as 
destructive corrosion always takes place at the |)ositive pole of the 
battery. 

130. High-Speed Relays 

The time of action of a relay is det(.*nniiied in exactly the same 
manner as that of a tractive magnet. For exact details, refereuice should 
be made to Chapter XII. The usual relay is of the direct attraction 
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type and its dynamic characteristics will be' of the same general form as 
illustrated in Fig. 24, Chapter XII. In general the average relay is 
relatively fast acting compared to a tractive magnet. This is so for 
two reasons: (1) the armature is of relatively light weight and the 
required stroke is small, thus making the kinetic energy of the moving 
parts a small portion of the total work done; and (2) its physical size is 
small, its time constant is small, and hence the time required for the 
current to build up to its operate value will be short. 

As with any other type of magnet, the more sensitive the relay is on a 
power basis, the slower acting it will be. As an example the high-silicon 
steel relay designed in Art. 135 and illustrated in Fig. 16 is a sensitive 
relay. An approximate idea of its time of action can be found by deter- 
mining its time constant. Referring to the rising magnetization curve 
of Fig. 20, Art. 135, Sec. 10, the permeance of the entire magnetic circuit 
in the open-gap position will be 


p X 10~^ 

F 


1.113 X 2.86 X 1Q~^ 
41.7 


= 0.0746 X 10 ® weber per 
ampere-turn 


From Sec. 17 the coil turns and resistance are 2,250 and 65 ohms, respec- 
tively. The coil inductance will therefore be 

L = N^P = 2,250^ X 0.0746 X 10“® = 3.77 henries 


and its time constant will be 


L 3 77 

= = 0.058 second 

E 65 


The ratio of the operate ampere-turns to the normal ampere-turns is 
41.7 52 = 0.8. The time required for the current to rise to the 

operate value may be determined by substituting into equation 11, 
Chapter XI. This gives, on simplification, 


t = 0,0933 second 


Thus this relay will take 0.0933 second after the switch is closed before 
the armature commences to move.'^ This is relatively slow. The aver- 
age quick-acting relay of the telephone type will operate in the order of 
0.015 second or less. 

^ As the magnetization curve is practically a straight line from zero to the operate 
flux <i>u, the permeance as computed will be constant, and hence this time calculation 
is quite precise. 
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High-speed operation in a relay is obtained in exactly the same 
mantier as in a tractive magnet. Care must be taken to reduce eddy 
currents in the magnetic core material to a minimum. Eddy currents 
can be g?:eatly mitigated by: (1) the use of flat strip when practical; 
(2) slotting of round pole cores’ as illustrated in Fig. 19b, Chapter XIII; 
and (3) the use of a special relay steel, such as high-silicon steel or ferro- 
nickel, which has a high resistivity. In addition to these precautions 
regarding eddy currents, the moving parts should be made as light as 
possible, and the stroke reduced to a minimum. After these factors have 
been made as favorable as convenient, the only thing which can be done 
to improve the speed of operation is to decrease the time required for 
the current to reach its operate value. This can be done in two ways: 
(1) decrease the time constant of the coil circuit; (2) increase the oper- 
ating power input leaving the coil circuit time constant unchanged. 

The time constant can be reduced in two ways: (a) improve ^he 
magnetic design of the relay by decreasing leakage flux, etc., so that the 
flux linkage, and hence the coil inductance, will be reduced; (b) increase 
the coil circuit resistance by using either a series resistance or a finer wire 
size. Method b will necessitate the use of a higher operating voltage. 
Method 2, calling for an increase in power input, requires either an 
increase in operating voltage or a decrease in turns. The limitation of 

this method is heating due to the 
excessively large value of stall or 
steady-state current equal to E/R, 
Where extremely high relay 
speeds are required, a polarized 
form of relay illustrated in Fig. 7 
is very successful. In this form 
of relay the armature is pivoted 
at point P between the laminated 
pole faces of a permanent magnet 
arranged as shown. The control 
spring Uirfjue acting on the arma- 
ture can be arranged to give two effects: (1) sufficiently weak to give 
instability, resulting in the armature contact resting on one or the other 
of the outer contacts, depending on the direction of the last current 
pulse through the armature coil; (2) sufficiently strong to (a) hold the 
armature centered, giving an armature motion proportional to the arma- 
ture current for small deflections, or [b) bias the armature again.st one 
set of pole faces, making it responsive to only one polarity of current. 
Type (1) is usually employed for relay work. Type (2), because of the 
stiff control spring, is lass sensitive than type (1), but also has a higher 



Moving Armature 


Fia. 7- High-speed polarized type of 
relay. 
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natural frequency. With the armature centered, it has been widely 
employed as a loud speaker driver. 

The operation of type (2a) is explained as follows; Witli no current 
through the armature coil the armature flux <^a will be zero, and the flux 
of the permanent magnet will divide equally between the pole faces 
as illustrated. As the flux of each gap is the force between the 
armature and pole face of each gap will be the same, and the net torque 
available to rotate the armature will be zero. If armature current is 
now allowed to flow, an armature flux <t>a will be produced. This flux 
will divide equally between the two poles faces as shown, when the 
armature is in its center position and also for small deflections off the 
center position. Thus, the total flux in gaps 1 and 4 will be (f + i^a), 
and that in gaps 2 and 3 will be — ^4>a)- The corresponding forces 
will be proportional to these fluxes squared, and the net torque available 
to rotate the armature will be proportional to the difference of the squares 
of the fluxes or — {24>p — <t>p4>a- As is constant, 

the torque will be directly proportional to If <i>a is reversed, by 
reversing the aimature current, the direction of the torque will be 
reversed.® 

131. Time Delayed Relays 

Short time delays, of the order of 0.1 or 0.2 second, can be readily 
produced by means of a lag coil. The theory of operation of the lag 
coil and the method of computing its characteristics are fully explained 
in Arts. 97, 98, and 99 of Chapter XI. In applying the lag coil to a 

® Theoretically, as soon as the armature moves from its central position, the 
balanced bridge arrangement effective for the armature flux is disturbed, and a por - 
tion of the armature flux will be shunted through the yoke of the permanent magnet. 
The reluctance of the path for armature flux (magnetic circuit assumed unsaturated) 
will decrease as the armature is moved off center owing to the shunt path through 
the yoke, and an additional force term will be introduced that varies as the square of 
the current. For a relay this additional term is desirable as it makes the action of 
the armature rapid and positive. In a device like a loud-speaker unit, where an 
armature motion proportional to current is desired, this additional force term causes 
distortion. For such applications the armatm-e flux must be prevented from going 
through the yoke of the permanent magnet so that the linear force relation derived in 
the text win be valid. The armature flux that passes through the permanent magnet 
may be minimized by using a permanent-magnet material of low incremental perme- 
ability or by the use of a saturated core in series with the yoke. 

A further consequence of armature motion is that the distribution of the flux of 
the permanent magnet will be altered and a portion will be shunted through the 
armature. If the armature is unsaturated, an additional torque proportional to the 
angular deflection will result from this cause. This torque is of the same nature as the 
torque produced by the control spring and hence can be balanced out by a stronger 
spring. 
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relay two forms are commonly used, as illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9. 
Figure 8 shows the lag coil in the form of a copper sleeve extending for 
the full length of the pole core, while Fig. 9 shows the copper concen- 
trated into the form of a slug at the armature end of the pole core. 

The lag coil in the form of the sleeve will produce more time delay in 
operation and release than an equal amount of copper in the form of a 
slug. The reason for this is that the sleeve will link with more flux, 
and has a lower resistance due to its shorter mean length of turn. 

When the copper slug is placed on the yoke or heel end of the relay, 
as illustrated in Fig. 10, the relay will be fast on operation and slow on 
release. On energizing the coil, the flux can build up rapidly through 
the leakage path between the pole core under the coil and the side 



Fig. 8. Time-delay relay Fig. 9. Time-delay relay Fxo. 10. Relay with cop- 
having the lag coil in the having the lag coil in the per slug on yoke or heel end 
form of a copper sleeve, form of a slug around the of pole core, giving fast op- 
pole-faco end of the pole era! if>n and alow release, 
core. 


bracket, giving fast operation. After operation the flux will be slowly 
diverted from the leakage path to the copper slug. On de-cnergizmg 
the relay the self-induced currents in the slug will help sustain the field 
and produce slow release. 

The use of a lag coil is only suitable for producing short time delays, 
up to about 0.15 second for operation and 0.25 second on release. For 
time delays longer than this, special methods are required. 

A method of producing a long time delay is by means of two relays, 
one of which has a weighted spring armature, and the other of which is 
of a quick-actuation, slow-release type, as illustrated in Fig. 10. The 
circuit through the coils of the slow-release relay is controlled by a 
contact on the weighted spring armature relay, wdiile the circuit to te 
controlled is actuated by the contacts on the slow-reiease relay. When 
it is desired to break the controlled circuit, the circuit to the weighted 
armature relay is broken, lliis releases the weighted spring armature, 
which oscillates back and forth, making and breaking the circuit to 
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the slow-release relay. As this relay is slow to release but quick to 
actuate, it will hold on during the periods of open circuit and quickly 
replenish its field strength during the periods of closed circuit. When 
the weighted spring armature finally stops oscillating it will leave the 
coil circuit to the slow release relay open, allowing it to break its circuit. 
Time delays of the order of 15 seconds can be obtained in this way. 

A long time delay on actuation can be produced by the reverse of the 
above scheme, having one relay whose armature strikes a weighted 
spring and another which is slow to operate. When the former is 
actuated, the armature closes, striking the weighted spring and causing 
it to oscillate. This spring carries contacts which actuate the coil of the 
slow-to-operate relay. The slow-to-operate relay will not be completely 
energized until the amplitude of the oscillation of the weighted spring is 
very small. Final operation of this relay closes the circuit to be con- 
trolled. Inasmuch as the slow-to-operate relay is also slow to release, 
the successive contacts of the oscillating spring will tend to accumulate. 
Hence the operate time delay that can be produced is much shorter than 
with the w^eighted armature scheme described for slow release. 

Another method, which is equally applicable for either delayed 
operation or release, is described in connection with Fig. 3, Chapter XI. 
This method, which is electronic, can be accurately controlled and is 
capable of producing time delays as high as 30 seconds with reliability. 


132. Alternating-Current Relays 

Relays for direct operation on alternating current can be successfully 
built provided that a shading coil is used to prevent undue chattering. 
In relays for relatively small forces the iron parts can be made solid. 
Figure 11 shows a construction identical to that of Fig. 4 with the 
armature slotted to receive the shading coil, while Fig. 12 shows a 
similar construction with a slot to provide room for a shading coil in 
the pole. face. In this type of construction, high-silicon steel is very 
advantageous. Its high resistivity permits the use of larger pole cores 
before slotting, to minimize the effect of eddy currents, becomes impera- 
tive. 

Where the best type of construction is desired, the core siiould be 
laminated as illustrated in Fig. 13. 

The design of an alternating-current magnet for a r(day follows the 
same principle as those designed for tractive magnets. ( 'hapter XIII 
gives all the necessary information for the design of short-stroke alternat- 
ing-current magnets and the design of shading coils to prevent chattering. 
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In general it is best to arrange the contacts of an alternating-current 
relay on springs, so that a slight chattering of the armature will not open 
the contact. 

Regarding sensitivity, the same comparison can be made between the 
alternating-current relay and the direct-current relay as between the 



Pi< 3 . 11 . Alternating-current relay Fig. 12. Alternating current relay 

with, a shading coil on the arma- with a shading coil in the face of the 

ture. pole core. 

respective tractive magnets. The alternating-current relay has the same 
volt-ampere limitation as the tractive magnet and hence its sensitivity, 



Silicon Steel Laminations 

Fio. 13. Alternating-current relay with a laminated pole core. 

on a volt-afnpere basis, is of necessity much lower than for the same 
relay excited with direct current. 

133. The Cycle of a Simple Relay 

In Fig. 14 is shown a simple type of relay with a liingcjd armature 
provided with a spring to hold it open. The open and closed positions 
of the armature are designated by subscripts 1 and 2, re.sp(‘ctiv(*Iy, as 
shown. In Fig. 15 are shown the magnetization loop.s of the rday. 
Loop a~b~e~a represents the magnetic cycle obtained, if the inagiKdo- 
motive force is varied from zero to its maximum value and then hack to 
zero continuously, with the armature open or in the non-openated posi- 
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tion. Loop f-c-d-f represents the same magnetic cycle with the arma- 
ture in its closed or operated position. Points e and c are determined by 
the maximum coil magnetomotive force = NIm = NE/R. 

In actual operation we start with the armature open, and the current 
at zero, as shown by point a. As the cur- 
rent is gradually increased the flux will 
rise along curve a-e, the rising branch of 
the open-gap hysteresis loop, until some 
point h is reached, where the flux is just 
sufficient to operate the armature. This 
point must be below e; otherwise the re- 
lay would be inoperative on the normal 
supply voltage From b the armature Simple hinged relay 

moves to its closed-gap position and the showing open and closed posi- 
flux rises to point c. The exact path that tions of armature, 

the flux follows from 6 to c depends on 

the speed with which the armature moves. With the armature in the 
closed-gap position the current is gradually lowered and the flux falls 
along c~/, the falling branch of the closed-gap hysteresis loop, to point d, 
where the flux has fallen to a value just sufficient to release the armature. 
From d the armature moves to its open-gap position and the flux falls 




to o, completing the cycle. 
As long as the armature is 
allowed to move in this se- 
quence while the current is 
varied between zero and Imt 
the flux will follow the cycle. 

The important points of 
the cycle are points h and d, 
which determine the operate 
and release currents, respec- 
tively. The operate magneto- 
motive force NIq is deter- 


v'rr^ IK \/r a- 1 r . I mined by the length of the 
riG. 15. Magnetization loops of the simple * ® . 

relay of Fig. 14 showing the magnetic cycle open air gap, the spring force, 

obtained when the relay is put through a nor- and the rising magnetization 

mal sequence of operations. curve of the iron. The release 


magnetomotive force, Nlr, is 
determined by length of the closed air gap, the spring force, and 
the falling magnetization curve of the iron. 


Wlien it is desired to make the release current very close to the 
operate current, then, as already explained in Art. 128, Sec. 3, the closed- 
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gap length must be a large percentage of the open-gap length, and the 
coercive magnetomotive force of the iron must be reduced to a minimum. 

134. Optimum Design Considerations of Relays 

The actual design of the magnetic circuit of a relay must be treated 
on the same basis as for tractive magnets. Thus, for maximum work 
from a given available coil magnetomotive force, the optimum conditions 
as derived in Art. 85 must be adhered to. Those conditions state that 
the differential permeance of the iron circuit including the fixed air gaps 
must be made equal to the permeance of the working gap. This is true 
regardless of the shape of the pole faces used or the effects of hysteresis. 

The usual relay is of one of the types illustrated in Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 
5, which represent modifications of the fundamental horseshoe-type mag- 
net discussed in Art. 91. The optimum conditions as set forth in Fig. 25, 
Art. 91, however, do not. necessarily apply to relays, even if they are of 
the exact horseshoe type. The reason for this is that the data of Art. 91 
have been computed to give optimum designs with temperature rise as a 
limitation, and also because these data have been evolved for magnets 
doing considerably more work than the usual relay. 

In general, because of the low values of magnetomotive force availa- 
ble for relay operation, the iron and air-gap flux densities which are 
economical will be much lower than for tract ivc magnets. Likewise, the 
polar enlargements tliat should be used to oldain optimum conditions 
are generally larger. 

Another condition which will affect optimum proportions in a relay 
as compared to a tractive magnet is the j)o.ssibiIify cd advantageously 
employing special alloys such as Permalloy, 50 per c‘pnt fcTronickel, or 
high-silicon steel. 

The coils of a relay should be so proportioned as to give the greatest 
number of ampere-turns for a giv(‘n powc*r input. 

135. Sample Design of a Simple Relay : Comparison of Results Using 
Three Types of Magnetic Material 

For the purpexse of illustrating the method of computing the a(*tual 
operate and release currents of a riday, it is j)n)pos(‘d to design and cal- 
culate the performance of a relay meeting the following spc^dfications: 

Type. Single-coil type witli inexpen.sive an<i .simple magnetic circuit like 
that of Fig. 5. Double-throw switch with upj)er contact closed when coil is 
de-energized. 

Size. Overall coil length 1 in.; diameter fS in. 

Weight. Minimum po.ssible, consistent with other requirements. 
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Voltage. Relay is to operate on 1.5 volts. 

Coil resistance. Maximum possible and still meet force requirements. 

Stroke. 0.030 in. at contacts. 

Contact force. On either up or down contact the force is not to be less 
than 1 oz. 

Operate current. A current equal to 0.8 the normal current must be just 
sufficient to operate the relay. 

Release current. Release is to be at zero coil current, but for the purpose 
of obtaining a factor of safety, the release must occur at not less than 25 per 
cent of the maximum current. 

Material. Make designs using three t 3 q)es of materials: 

1. Swedish charcoal iron. 

2. Relay steel, high-silicon steel, sample 9 

3. 47 per cent ferronickel, sample 11. 

Assume that all parts have been propenly annealed after manufacture. 

Preliminary Design 

1. Tentative Proportions. In Fig. 16 is shown a suitable relay con- 
struction similar in magnetic-circuit design to that of Fig. 5. The coil 
and contact separation given 
satisfy those of the specifica- 
tions; the other proportions 
necessary to start the prelimi- 
nary design have been chosen 
to keep the over-all size as 
small as possible and prevent 
undue leakage. In Fig^ 16, 

part 1 IS the armature; 2 the problem of Art. 135. 

armature fins used to produce 

a low-reluctance fixed gap; 3 the bracket or yoke supporting the 
armature, pole core, and contacts; 4 the pole core; 5 the polar 
enlargement; 6 a piece of phenolic insulation supporting the contact 
and terminal pieces 9 and 11; 7 the contacts on the armature tongue; 
8 and 10 screw-type contacts; 12 the spring holding the armature 
against the upper contact; and 13 the coil. The armature is shown 
with the upper contact closed under the influence of the spring. The 
coil k‘ads can lx* brought out to eyelets on the phenolic piece, and the 
moving contact can be brought out from the armature by means of a 
pigtail. 

2. Force-Current Requirements. As the force on the upper contact 

produced by the spring is to be 1 oz., the magnetic pull reciuired at the 
center of the pole core to just break this contact will be 1 X 1.5 0.75 = 
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2 oz., where 1.6 in. and 0.75 in, are the lever arms from the contact and 
pole center to the hinge, respectively. In order to close the lower con- 
tact against the spring and develop a contact force of 1 oz., a total 
naagnetic pull of 4 oz. will be necessary. However, to release the arma- 
ture, the magnetic pull need drop to only 2 oz., which is the normal 
spring pull at the center of the armature. It has been assumed that 
the change of spring force due to the armature motion is negligible. 
The required armature motion at the center of the pole face will be 
0.03 X 0.75 1.5 = 0.015 in. In the table below are shown the force- 

current requirements at the two extreme armature positions. I is the 
normal coil current equal to E/R. 


Armature 

Position 

Electromagnetic 
Force, oz. 

Coil 

Current 


Open gap 

2 

0.8/ 

Actuation 

Closed gap 

4 

0.8/ 

i 

[ Actuation 

Closed gap 

2 

0.25/ 

Release 


3. Open- and Closed-Gap Length. Keferring to Art. 128, Sec. 3,« 
the open- and closed-gap lengths, designated as h and ht respectively, 
may be found as follows. Substituting into equation 1, we have 


h 1 (h\_ 

h Vk\iJ 


0.251 

0.81 


= 0.313 


where K, the ratio of the release to actuating force, equals 1. Substitut- 
ing into equation 2, we have 

, s 0.015 

' (1 - Wh) (1 - 0.313) “ 

and 

Z 2 = Zi — s == 0.007 in. 


4. Size of Polar Enlargement. This depends on the required force, 
the available magnetomotive force, and the open-gap length. If it is 
de.sired to keep the required exciting ampere-turns as small aa possible, 

® This leaves out of consideration the residual effect of the iron. The magnitude 
of this could be estimated at this time, but because three different materials are being 
used, it is not convenient. The exact effect of the residual flux density will be appar- 
ent when the finished designs are compared. 
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the polar enlargement should be made as large as is convenient, and the 
iron circuit should be so proportioned that its differential permeance 
equals that of the working air gap produced by the selected polar eiilarge- 
ment. This is the same criterion for optimum economy as derived in 
Airt. 85, Chapter X. If, on the other hand, the relay power input has 
been specified, it will be possible to estimate, from the size of the space 
allotted to the coil, an approximate value of the coil ampere-turns. 
Assuming a suitable proportion of these ampere-tums across the open- 
gap length, the flux density of the working gap, and hence the area neces- 
sary to produce the required force, can be estimated. The area of the 
iron circuit and the permeance of the fixed gap must then be proportioned 
to use their allotted ampere-turns. The final result, to be optimum, 
must satisfy the criterion of Art. 85. 

The former method of procedure gives the most sensitive design for a 
given space limitation; the latter method gives the smallest design for a 
given ampere-turn input. 

This design is of the first kind, as the specifications call for the highest 
possible coil resistance with 1.5 volts applied. If the bracket and arma- 
ture are made as wide as the coil, or slightly wider, they serve as a 
protection to the coil and give a design of reasonable proportioiis. Let 
us then assume a circular polar enlargement 1 in. in diameter as the 
largest convenient size. When the design has been finally completed, it 
will be possible to check how close to the optimum this choice is (see 
Sec. 18). 

5. Flux Density of Working Gap. The actual required force of 2 oz. 
at open gap is to be developed at 0.8 normal excitation. As a sensitive 
relay is seldom saturated, we may assume that the force will be 2 16 

X (1 0.8)^ = 0.195 lb. with normal excitation. The average work- 

ing gap flux density will then be 


B - 


4 


72 Force 
S 


72 X 0.195 
IT X 0.5^ 


4.23 kmax. per sq. in. 


6. Size of Pole Core. If we tentatively estimate the leakage coeffi- 
cient as 1.25, the flux at the base of the pole core and in the yoke will be 

= VyBS = 1.25 X 4.23 X 0.785 = 4.15 kmax. 

The proper flux deovsity for the pole core is hard to predetermine. If 
the relay is to be madci as sensitive as possible, the iron should be 
operated in the region of its maximum permeability. A flux density a 
little higher than that correvsponding to maximum permeability is prefer- 
able, as the slight reduction in permeability is more than compensated 
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for by the decrease in pole core section. A small pole core section is 
desirable as it permits a shorter mean length of turn on the exciting coil 
and hence will allow more ampere-turns for a given power input, and 
coil size. However, in the final analysis, the criterion of Art. 85 must be 
applied to determine the optimum flux density. 

In Fig. 17 are shown relative permeability curves for the three most 
important relay steels, Swedish charcoal or American ingot iron, high- 



Fig. 17. Relative permeability rurves for three important relay steels. 


silicon steel (sample 9), and 47 per c(‘nt f(‘rroni('kel (sample 11). In 
special cases where extreme sf‘nsitivity Ls(i(*.sirf*d Perrntilloy may be found 
useful. 

For the purpose of this design let us try a vahui of pole core flux 
density equal to 70 kmax. per sq. in. for all thn'c mat(*rials. Fhen the 
pole core area will be 

n r 4.15 

S pole core = :== 0.0593 srp in. 

I u 
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corresponding to a pole core diameter of 0.275 in., which can be rounded 
off to in. 

7. Yoke or Bracket. This should be made of strip stock 1 in. wide, 
so as to protect the coil and cover the polar enlargement. Its area 
should be the same as the pole core, and hence a thickness of ^ in. will 
be suitable. 

8. Leakage Coefficient. Owing to use of only one coil the leakage 
field in this type of magnet is inclined to be dissymmetrical in comparison 
with that of a bipolar magnet. However, if the permeance of the fixed 
hinge joint is large compared to that of the working gap, the fringing 
and leakage field may be considered to follow the conventional paths as 
designated by the permeance formu- 
las. If the permeance of this joint 
is low, there will be a relatively 
large magnetic potential between the 
armature and the yoke, with the 
result that an appreciable amount 
of flux will leak directly from the 
polar enlargement to the yoke. 

Because of these considerations the 
point of inaximum flux in this type Iron circuit of the relay of 

of magnetic circuit will not be in the pig_ jg showing the leakage paths of the 
yoke but in the pole core near the flux of the main pole, 

yoke. 

For our purpose let us use the leakage paths as sketched in Fig. 18. 
Then: 



Pi 


fiS 3.19 X 0.785 

— ^ =114 max. per ampere-turn 

I 0.022 ^ ^ 


where 0.022 = li is the average length of the air gap in the open arma^ 
ture position. 


Pii = 0.26/ii = 0.26 X 3.19 X TT X 1 = 2.6 max. per ampere-turn 

V, .A 2X3.19X7rXl, 84 

Fi 26 = — log. ( 1 + - ) log, = 7.2 max. per 

^ ^ ^ -- ampere-turn. 


In the last two fringing permeance calculations, the armature has been 
assumed to be wider than the polar enlargements to simplify the leakage 
paths. This is permissible, as the portion so affected is small, and the 
result obtained is slightly on the high side. The leakage coefficient 
referred to the armature flux will then be, 



114 -b 9.8 
114 


1.086 
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In calculating the distributed permeance between the bracket and the 
pole core, the vertical part of the bracket supporting the armature has 
been taken as a plane of infinite extent. This is on the safe side and will 
tend to compensate for some of the extraneous leakage paths present 
due to the dissymmetry. Then 


2n,Trl 2X3.19X7rXl 


1 ^ 

log, — 

ri 


log€ 


1.5 

0.141 


= 8.5 max. per ampere-turn 


If we consider the flux through the entire pole core and yoke to be 
equal to the armature flux plus two-thirds of the pole core to bracket 
leakage flux,^ the leakage coefficient as referred to the pole cx>re and 
yoke will be 

^ 123.8 + 8.5 X ^ X I ^ j 
114 

9. Permeance of Fixed Hinged Joint. In order that the design be 
efficient, the permeance of the hinged joint and its associated leakage 

paths .should be high 

i 


m 




“U 







Bracket 


HK + .002” Clearance f 


JZ 


.025 SteeT] 

Ps, 

Pt. 

.01" Gap 




compared to that of 
the working gap. As 
this relay is intended 
to be as sensitive as 
po.ssil)Ie, si)ecial care 
has l>een taken to' in- 
crease the permeance 
of i his gap by means of 
armature fins. Figure 
19 show.s the contem- 
plated con.struction of 
the gap. In order to 
get a high permeance, 
the armature fins must 
he brought close to the 
yoke bracket. This 
clearance is shown as 
0.01 in. in Fig. 19 and 

is just enough to give a ^-in. contact motion in the worst possible 
annuture position, taking into account the 0.002-in. clearance of arma- 
ture around the bracket pins. 

bee Art. 46. 1 his is a good approximation in this case, because t he in>u is to he 

operated near its range of constant permeability. 


m. 


T 


Fig, 19. Details of the hinged joint of the relay of 
Fig. 16, showing the paths of fringing flux. 
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Where the armature rests in contact with the bracket on surface A, 
the air gap cannot be taken as zero because, unless the relay is a hand- 
made job, this will be a punched surface and slightly uneven. It is 
therefore on the safe side to consider a small air gap to exist. Taking 
this at 0.002 in., the permeance of the gap will be 


D X X t. , X ^“3 3.19 X tV X If 

Fi armature to bracket = — = 

I 0.002 


137 max. per 
ampere-turn 


The direct permeance from the armature fins to the bracket will be 


Pi fins to bracket = 


I 


3.19X1X1X2 

0.01 


239 max. per ampere-turn 


Armature to bracket fringing permeances: 
Pu = 0.52/iZ - 0.52 X 3.19 X A X 2 

P.. - a?l06. ^XS.19XAX2 

-r \ g/ ir 

Pi = 0.26id = 0.26 X 3.19 X i 

„ td, , 2t\ 3.19 X J , O.i 

Pai = — log. 1 14- - ) = log, — 

TT \ g / TT O.i 

Fin to bracket fringing permeances: 

Pn - 0.52/xZ = 0.52 X 3.19 X 2 

2 X 3.19 X 2 


= 1.04 

, 0.062 
lOgeTTTZ = 4.30 


■ 0.002 


,062 


002 


2ixl 

Pl26 = log, 

TT 


•(-0 


lOge 


0.025 

0.002 


Pr = 0.26^^ - 0.26 X 3.19 X 1,5 

^ ixl, , 2t\ 3.19X1.5, 0. 

Psb = - log. ( 1 + ” 1 = log. -- 

TT \ g / TT O.i 


= 0.21 
= 0.86 

6.4 max. per a-t. 

= 3.32 
= 10.1 
= 1.24 
= 5.03 

19.7 max. per a-t. 


The total permeance of the hinge joint will be 137 + 6.4 + 239 + 19.7 = 
402 max. per ampere-turn. 

10. Rising Magnetization Curve, Open Gap. Before this can be 
calculated, the armature thickness must be decided on. Inasmuch as 
the armature and yoke leakage coefficients are so nearly equal, their 
fluxes will be about the same. Therefore it is convenient, and on the 
safe side, to make the armature ^ in. thick. 
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All the iron calculations should be carried out using an unsym metrical 
hysteresis loop for the iron, drawn between the proper flux density limits, 
as discussed in Art. 28. As pointed out in Art. 20, the rising branch of 
such a loop for the higher and more important densities is well simulated 
by the normal magnetization curve. We shall therefore use the normal 
magnetization curve in this computation. The computations for the 
three materials, for one sample point on each, are shown below in tabular 
form. 


Swedish Chiircoal or Ameri- 


can Ingot Iron Annealed 

, Va « 1.085 
Sample 1 , 

vp « Llld 


Part 

Effective 

length, 

in. 

Area, 
fiq. in. 

Armature 

Pole core and yoke . . 

Fixed air gap 

Useful gap 

0.75 

2.88 

F = 402 m 
P * 114 ni 

0.0625 
0.0625 
ax. per a-t. 
tax. per a-t. 





Flux 

Flux, 

kmax. 

B, 

kmax. 
per 
aq. in. 

] 

//, 
a-t. 
per in. 

a-t. 

<t>u 

4 26 

67 

4 4 

3 3 

Vy 4>u 

4.37 

70 

4.9 

14 1 


4.26 



10.6 


3.92 



34.4 




'Fotal 

« 62.4 





Iligh-Silicon St(‘el 

i7[/f K<‘rr<jnickcl 




Sample 9 

Sample 1 1 

Part 

4) 

B> 

krnax. 

j>(?r 

in. 

//> 

a-t. 

per in. 

! 

a-t. 

;j-t. 

F, 

a-t. 

Armature i 

4 26 
4.37 

67 

4 6 

3 5 ! 

1 S5 

1 4 
7.2 

Pole core and yoke 

70 

f) 2 

15 i\ 

2 5 

Fixed air gap 

4.26 



10 0 


10.6 

34.4 

Useful gap 

3.92 



‘M 4 







1 


Total . 

63 5 

Total ^ 

- 53.6 


The final results are shown plotted in Fig. 20. 
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11. Operate Ampere-Tums. The magnetic force required to operate 
the armature in the open-gap position is 2 oz. The flux density in the 
working gap necessary to produce this force is 

^ /72 Force 0^25 ^ , 

B = \ == V q ~ 52 ~ = kmax. per sq. in. 

The useful flux will then be 

(f>u = BS = 3.65 X 0.785 = 2.86 kmax. 

Referring this to Fig. 20 on the rising magnetization curves, the operate 
ampere-turns for the various steels will be: 

P(jint C Swedish or American ingot iron = 43.4 a-t. 

Point B high-silicon steel — 41.8 a-t. 

Point A 47% ferronickel = 34.2 a-t. 

The normal ampere-turns of the coil, according to the specification, will 
be 1.25 times the operate value. 
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12, Leakage Coefficient, Closed Gap, 

Pi « 368 max. per ampere-tum 

I 0,007 


Pii = same as for open gap = 2.6 

2mZ, /. . t\ 2 X3.19 X ir X 84 

Pin « —log* 1+ - ) = log* — 

TT \ g/ V 7 


368 + 18.2 ^ ^ 
368 368 


1.050 


15.6 


The interpolar leakage permeance will be the same as for the open gap, 
8,5 and 


368 + 18.2 + f X I X 8.5 ^ ^ 
368 “ 368 


1.058 


These leakage coefficients are so nearly equal* that the armature, pole 
core, and yoke may be considered as one piece when the rising and falling 
magnetization curves at closed gap are computed. 

13. Rising Magnetization Curve, Closed Gap. A portion of this 
curve must be computed in order to find out the flux and force in this 
position. A sample point is computed below in tabular form. The 
three curves are shown plotted in Fig. 20. 



1 ngot 
Iron 

High-Hilicon 

Steel 

A7% 

Ferronickel 


Effective 




//, 


H, 


//, 


va - 1.050 




flux. 

kmax 

a-t. 

F, 

a-t. 

F, 

a-t. 

F. 

Py - 1.058 

Length, 

Area, 


kmax. 

per 

per 

a-t. 

fMfr 

B't 

per 

a*t. 






8«1 in. 

in. 


in. 


in. 



in. 

«q. in. 










Armature pole 

3.(53 1 











core and yoke 


0 Of52.'> 

1 Pp 4>u 

5 0 

HO 

7ft 

27.(1 

n.3 

41 0 

7 () 

25. 4 

Fixed air gap. . 

p mm 402 max. per a-t. 

*'y 

5 0 



12.4 


12 4 


12 4 

Useful air gap . . 

P m 308 max. per a-t. 

<t>u 

4 . 73 



I 12.0 


12 0 


12.9 








.52. 0 


ft«l 3 


.V). 7 


14. Flux and Force in the Closed-Gap Position, Operate Ampere- 
Turns. With the ampere-tiirn.s held at the operate vuliu% thf‘ relay 
magnet must develop a force of 4 oz. in the closed-gap pfKsition. The 
useful flux in this position is determined l>y thf* iutersfudion of the 
vertical lines drawn from points C, B, and A, with th(‘ rising inagiu‘tiza- 
tion curves in the closed-gap position, for the ingot iron, .silicon stec!!, 
and ferronickel, respectively. The force will- then be {<t>n)^/72S lb. 
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These forces are given in the tabulation below. They are all above 
the minimum requirement of 4.0 oz. 


Closed-Gap Force with Operate Ampere-Turrs 

Material 

Useful 

Flux 

Force, oz. 

Ingot iron 

4.31 

5.3 

Silicon steel 

4.15 

4.9 

Ferronickel 

4.24 

5.1 


15. Flux and Force in the Closed-Gap Position, Normal Ampere- 
Turns. If the operate ampere-turns are multiplied by 1.25, the normal 
coil ampere-turns will be obtained. The values of these, together with 
the useful flux and force produced, are given in the tabulation below. 


Closed Gup Force with Normal Ampere-Turns 


Material 

Normal 

Ampere-Turns 

Point 
on Curves 

Useful 

Flux 

Force, 

Oz. 

Ingot iron 

54.2 

D 

4.77 

6.4 

Silicon steel 

62.3 

E 

4.45 

5.6 

Ferronickel 

42.7 

F 

4.63 

5.8 


16. Falling Magnetization Curve, Closed Gap. It is this demagneti- 
zation curve which will determine the release current of the relay. As 
there is a family of demagnetization curves, one for each value of mag- 
netic intensity to which the iron has been magnetized before breaking 
the current, it is necessary to compute Hm for the iron in the closed-gap 
position The useful flux may be determined from points D, E, and. F 
of the closed-gap rising magnetization curve. Multiplying this by the 
leakage coefficient, the iron flux will be obtained, and dividing this flux 
by the iron area, the maximum loop flux density, Bmy will be obtained. 
Reference to the normal magnetization curves for these materials at Bm, 
will give Hm- These data are tabulated below. 


Material 

Point on 
Curve 

Useful 

Flux 

Flux of 
Iron 

Bm 

Iron 

Hm 

Iron 

Ingot iron 

D 

4.77 

5.05 

80.7 

7.8 

Silicon steel 

E 

4.45 

4.70 

1 7,3 . 0 

7.6 

Ferronickel 

F 

4.53 

4.80 

76.7 

5.0 
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The demagnetijzation curves, corresponding to the values of Hm, 
listed above, are most easily constiucted from the falling branches of the 
hysteresis loops for the different materials. These demagnetization 
curves may be constructed from the loop data of Figs. 12a, 12/, and 12^, 
and the residual flux and coercive intensity data of Figs. 13a and 136 of 
Chapter IL In order to change the loop coordinates from kilomax- 
wells per square inch and ampere-turns per inch to total flux and mag- 
netomotive force for the entire iron circuit of the relay, the ordinates 
must be multiplied by the area of the iron circuit * 0.0625 sq. in., and 
the abscissas by 3.63 in., which is the length of the total iron circuit. 
The resulting demagnetization curves for the iron only are shown in 
Fig. 21. 

The demagnetization curves of the entire magnetic circuit of the relay 
in the closed-gap position may now be computed by adding to the iron 
magnetomotive force of Fig. 21, for each value of useful flux, the 
magnetomotive force for the effective permeance of the working air gap 
(closed position) and the fixed-hinge air gap. This permeance will be 
from Secs. 9 and 12, Pq = 1 (1/389 + 1/402) 197.5 max. per 
ampere-turn. The computations, shown below in tabular form, are 
self-explanatory. 





Magnetomotive 

Forc(‘ 





Ingot Iron 

High-Silicon Stef‘1 

Ferronickol 

Iron 

Useful 

1 

Air 

Iron 

Total 

Iron 

To till 

Iron 

Total 

Flux 

Flux 

Gaps 

Coil 1 

Coil 

Coil 

4.23 

4.00 

21.2 

+0.6 

21.8 

+n .8 

33 0 

+6 0 

27.2 

3.70 

3.50 

18.6 

-2.7 

15 9 

+ 6.5 

25.1 

+ 1,5 

20.1 

3.f7 

3.00 

15.9 i 

-4.3 

11 6 

+ 3.1 

19 0 

+0 2 

16,1 

2.64 

2.50 

13.3 

-5.3 

8.0 

+ 06 

13 9 

-0 15 

13.15 

2.12 

2.00 

10.6 

-6.0 

4.6 

- 0 9 

9 5 

-03 

10.3 

1.59 

1.50 

8.0 

-6.5 

1.6 

- 1.9 

6.1 

-0.35 

7.65 

1.06 

1.00 

5.3 

-6.8 

-1.3 

- 2.6 

2.H 

-0,4 

4.9 

0.63 

0.50 

2.7 

-7.1 

-4.4 

- 2 9 

-0 2 

-0,4 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-7.3 

-7 3 

- 3.3 

-3.3 

-0 4 

-0.4 


The results of the tabular computation, columns 1 and 5, 1 and 7, 

^ This simple treatment which considers all the iron parts as one* is jM>Hsible only 
because their various areas and leakage coefficients are such that the flux dcuisity is 
substantially the same in all parts. When this is not the case the method of Prob- 
lem 11, Art. 49 must be followed. 
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and 1 and 9, are shown plotted in Fig. 20 as curves D-G, E-H, and F~Ij 
for the ingot iron, high-silicon steel, and ferronickel, respectively. 



17. Release Ampere-Turns. The release in the closed-gap position 
occurs with a magnetic force of 2 oz. as set forth in Sec. 2. The useful 
flux required to give this force in the closed-gap position is 


<t>u — ^ 72>S Force = 'N/72 X 0.785 X 0.125 = 2.66 kmax. 

18. Operate and Release Ampere-Turns. These may be read 
directly from Fig. 20 and are tabulated below. 



Operate 

Release 

Normal 

Excitation 

Point 

a-t. 

Point 

a-t. 

Point 

a-t. 

Ingot iron 

C 

43.4 

J 

9.1 

D 

54.2 

High-silicon steel 

B 

41.8 

K 

15.7 

E 

52.3 

Ferronickel 

A 

34.2 

L 

14.1 

F 

42.8 


19. Coil Design. Let us use a paper-section coil designed in accord- 
ance with the data of Art. 59. Allowing 0.04 in. for the core tube thick- 
ness and 0.005 in. for the cover, the net winding depth of coil will be: 


0.938 specified outside coil diameter 
—0.282 pole core 
—0.040 core tube 
—0.003 clearance over pole core 
— 0.005 coil cover 

2 )0.608 

0.304 net winding depth 
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The mean length of a turn will then be 

t(0.282 + 2 X 0.04 + 2 X 0.003 + 0.304) = tt X 0.672 *=2.11 in. 

Coil for Ingot Iron, The required wire resistance at 20° C., ohms 
per inch, will be 


jKi = 


E 


1.5 


PJ^I 2.11 X 54.2 


= 0.0131 ohm per inch 


Referring to Table II, Chapter VI, the nearest size of wire is No. 32 
(diameter = 0.009 in. over enamel), which has 0.01368 ohm per inch. 
From Table IV of Chapter VT, the minimum paper margin, interlayer 
paper thickness, and turns per inch are 3/32 in., 0.0013 in., and 103, 
respectively. Then 

= 0.009^^0013 ° 

Turns per layer = (0.938 — 2 X 3/32 — 0.02)103 = 75 

where 0.01 in. has been allowed at each end of the coil for a washer of 
insulating material to protect the coil leads. 


Coil turns = 30 X 75 = 2,250 

Length of wire = 2,250 X 2.11 = 4,750 in. 

Resistance at 20° C, = 4,750 X 0.01368 = 65 ohms 
Current at 20° C. « 1.5/65 = 0.0231 ampere 
Ampere-turns at 20° C. = 2,250 X 0.0231 = 52 

This will be satisfactory. 

Coil for High-Silicon Steel. The required ampere-turns for this 
design are 52.3. Therefore the coil design for the ingot iron core will be 
satisfactory. 

Coil for Ferroriickel. Designing this coil in the same manner as 
that for the ingot iron, the following results are obtained: Wire size 
No. 33; layers = 33; turns per layer = 83; turns = 2,740; length of 
wire = 5,780 in., resistance at 20° C. = 99.5 ohms; current at 20° C. = 
0.0151 ampere; and the ampere-turns = 41.4. 

20. Check of Optimum Size of Polar Enlargement. In order to 
check how close the final design approaches optimum conditions, it is 
necessary to plot the magnetization curve of the iron parts and fixed 
air gap in the open-gap position. The data for tliis may be obtained 
directly from Sec. 10 by omitting the ampere-tunis acros.s the useful 
gap. These curves are shown plotted in Fig. 22. 

Following the method of Art. 85, the line a~h is the air-gap permeance 
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line for the high-silicon steel and ingot-iron relays. Its intersections at 
points 0 and d with the naagnetization curves of the two relays^ respec- 
tively, give the operating points in the open-gap position with normal 
ampere-turns. At operating point d, the magnitude of the slope of the 
magnetization curve is exactly equal to that of the line a-6, and hence 
the ingot iron relay is at its optimum operating point with the 1 in.- 
diameter polar enlargement. For the high-silicon steel relay, however, 



Fia. 22. Graphical construction for determining how close to the optimum size the 
polar enlargements of the relay of Fig. 16 are. 

the optimum operating point is at e instead of c. In order to operate at 
this point, the permeance of the useful gap must be that of line a-c, 
equal to 100 max. per ampere-turn. This corresponds to a polar enlarge- 
ment of 0.936-in. diameter. 

For the ferronickel relay the air-gap permeance line is f-Qy which 
gives the actual operating point at h. The optimum operating point, 
however, is at z, wIktg the tangent to the magnetization curve i~k makes 
the sam(^ angle with the vertical i-l as does the air-gap permeance line 
f-j. The slop(‘ of / -j corresponds to a useful air-gap permeance of 119 
max. p(‘r ampere-turn, which will be obtained by a polar enlargement of 
1.02 in. in diameter. 

In all cases the actual operating point is so close to the optimum that 
no groat gain can be made by changing the size of the polar enlargement. 
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In the table below a comparison is made of the actual polar enlargement 
and the optimum in regard to the available work. 


• 

Actual 

Optimum 

1 

Diam- 
eter of 
Polar 
Enlarge- 
ment, 
in. 

Oper- 

ating 

Point 

Useful 

Work, 

in-lb. 

Diam- 
eter of 
Polar 
Enlarge- 
ment, 
in. 

Oper- 

ating 

Point 

Useful 

Work, 

in-lb. 

Ingot iron 

1.00 

a 


1.00 

d 

0.00446 

High-silicon steel 

1.00 

c 


0.936 

« 

0,00461 

Ferronickel 

1.00 

h 


1.020 

i 

0 00439 


21. Compaiison of Design Results for the Three Materials. In the 
tabulation below is a summary of the final design results. 



Ingot Iron 

High-Silicon Steel 

Ferronickel 

1.5 Volts Applied 
at 20° C. 


Per- 

centage 

of 

Normal 


Per- 

centage 

of 

Normal 


Per- 

cemtage 

of 

Normal 

Normal current, ma 

23.1 

100 

23.1 

100 1 

16.1 

lOO 

Operate current, ma. 
Force 2 oz. at open gap 

19.3 

83.6 

18.6 

80.6 

1 

12 6 

82,5 

Force at open gap with 
normal current, oz. 

3.25 

162^ 

3.36 

167 

3.23 

161 

Force at closed gap with 
operate current, oz. 

6.3 

132f 

4.9 

122 

5.1 

127 

Force at closed gap with 
normal current, ^z. 

i 

6.25 

166t 

6.61 

140 

5 72 

143 

Release current, ma. 
Force 2 oz. at closed gap 

4.05 

17.5 

6.98 

30 2 

6.15 

34 1 


* The normal or specified force at open gap is 2 ox, 
t The normal or specified force at closed gap is 4 os. 
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22. Discussion of Results. The table of the last section shows that 
none of the designs meet the specifications exactly. 

The high-silicon steel and the ferronickel designs almost meet the 
specifications exactly, except that their minimum operate currents are 
80.5 and 82.5 per cent of normal, respectively, instead of 80 per cent. 
The ferronickel design is much more sensitive than the high-silicon steel 
design, using only 65.5 per cent as much current. Both these designs 
release at a current higher than required, and hence it would be possible 
to redesign them with a shorter closed-gap length. This would improve 
the sensitivity of both. 

The ingot-iron design falls down particularly because its release 
current is too low. This is because the length of the air gap in the 
closed position is too short. When calculating the length of this gap in 
Sec. 3, the coercive magnetomotive force of the iron was neglected, 
resulting in the error. This effect could have been taken into account by 
estimating this magnetomotive force as a percentage of the normal 
excitation and applying a correction to the release current percentage 
in the manner suggested in Art. 128, Sec. 3. Thus, in the ingot-iron 
design, the release current should have been estimated as 32.5 per cent 
instead of the specified 25 per cent, when the length of the air gap was 
computed. Had this been done, the ingot-iron design would have 
shov^^n even less current sensitivity. 

Generally speaking, the use of high-silicon steel or ferronickel instead 
of ingot iron in a relay design is justified only when the requirements are 
so exacting that the increased current sensitivity or the reduction of 
weight that may be obtained makes the difference between success and 
failure. It should be particularly pointed out that the materials con- 
sidered in the above designs were assumed to be carefully annealed after 
fabrication. In most relay work the decrease of residual force that can 
be made by annealing more than justifies the expense. Materials such 
as sample 4, S.A.E. 10-20, ^ hard strip stock are very inferior for relay 
work on account of their high coercive intensities. 

Another advantage of the ferronickel aiid the high-silicon steel that 
should not be overlooked is their high resistivity. This is of material 
benefit when the relay is to be extremely fast acting. 

136. Design of a Bipolar Sensitive Relay for Operation from a 
Vacuum Tube 

In order to illustrate the method of designing a sensitive relay for 
operation from a vacuum tube, the following example is presented. The 
particular relay chosen is not the ordinary contacting relay, but rather 
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an electromechanical device for controlling the operation of a machine. 
It has been assumed that it is desired to operate this relay device in 
response to a train of fast impulses received by either radio or telegraph. 
In order to be effective, the relay must develop a relatively large holding 
force aixd be capable of releasing its load practically instantaneously. 
The method followed in this example would be equally applicable to any 
relay. 

The particular requirements of the design are set forth below : 

L N armed Load: The relay is normally actuated and must hold an actual 
load on its armature of 5 lb. 

Factor of Safety: To provide a factor of safety, it must develop a holding 
force of not less than 10 lb. with normal excitation. 

5, Release Current: While holding the load of 5 lb. it must be capable of 

releasing on not less than 0.1 normal excitation, following the applica- 
tion of normal excitation. 

4. Time of Release: Its time of release, following normal excitation, must 
not be greater than 0.0002 second 

6. OpenrGap Force: It should be capable of producing a minimum force of 

1 lb. through a working stroke of 0.01 in., with normal excitation. 

6. Signal Voltage: There is no restriction on the magnitude of the signal 

voltage required to operate the relay, other than that it must not be 
necessary for the grid of the relay tube to go positive to produce 
operation. 

7. Other Restrictions: It is desired to keep the weight of the over-aJi unit, 

including the power supply for the relay tube, at a minimum. 

8. Circuit Arrangement: The type of circuit arrangement desired is shown 

in Fig. 23 below. 

1. Analysis of Problem, a. As the over-all weight i.s to be kept at a 
minimum, there must be a compromise between relay weight and sensi- 
tivity. High sensitivity 
rt^quires a heavy relay but 
only a small power input. 
A small input wdll allow a 
lighter weight power sup- 
ply. On the other hand, 
a lower relay sensitivity 
will make the relay lighter 
and require a larger power 
input. A reasonable way to handle this situation is to design the relay 
entirely on a magnetic basis to meet the force? requirements. The coil 
can then be designed to give the required ampere-turns and maximum 
over-all weight economy in conjunction with a .selected tube and the 
necessary power supply. 


Signal 

Input 








To 

- Mechtfiical 
load 


Fig. 23. Diagrammatic circuit arrangement of a 
bipolar relay operating from the plate circuit of a 
high-vacuum tube. 
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h. The release time stipulation of 0.0002 second requires careful 
lamination of the core and a very short time constant on release. The 
short time constant can be achieved in two ways: (1) by making the 
closed length of the air gap as short as possible and thereby avoiding a 
large stored energy in the relay, and (2) the use of a vacuum tube having 
a high effective plate resistance. A short air gap will necessitate the 
use of a material, such as ferronickel, having a very low coercive inten- 
sity. 

2. Preliminary Desi^. In accordance with the above analysis, let 
us design the pole-face structure of a relay magnet meeting the following 
specifications. 

a. 1-lb. force at O.Ol-in. stroke. 

fe. 10-lb. force at closed gap. 

c. Release current not less than 10 per cent rated. 

d. Material * laminated ferronickel, No. 29, U.S.S. gauge. 

(a) Open- and Closed-Gap Lengths, Referring to equation 1 of 
Art- 128, Sec. 3, we can calculate the ratio of the closed-gap length to the 
open-gap length as 

h h 


h 

h 




then the closed-gap length will be, by equations 2 and 3, ® 



0.01 X 0,0317 
1 - 0.0317 


0.00033 in. 


This is so small that for practical purposes we shall make the gap 0.001 in. 
Such a gap can be obtained by plating the carefully finished surfaces 
with 0.0005 in. of chromium. 

The open gap length will then be 

= s + Zg == 0.01 + 0,001 = 0.011 in. 

(5) Necessary Flux Ratio ^ Closed to Open Gap. As the force on the 


® This computation neglects the effect of the coercive magnetic intensity of the 
iron, but, as explained in Art. 128, Sec. 3, this effect will be very small with ferro- 
nickel. 
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axmature equals (l>^/72Sv^ the ratio of the forces in the closed- and 
open-gap positions will be 

Force 2 _ / V 
Force 1 

and 

Force 2 
Force i 

Assuming that vi = 1.25 and V 2 == 1.05, we have 



<f>i 


^Vi5=2.66 

1.25 


Because the ratio of the open- to closed-gap lengths is 11 to 1, the only 
way that the flux ratio can be held to 2.66 is by saturation of the magnetic 
circuit at closed gap. 

(c) Pesign Procedure for Determining the Approximate Size of Pole 
Core, Ampere-Turns, and Exciting Currerd. No set procedure can be 
outlined at this point owing to many possible ways of handling the 
problem. Because of the saturation requirement noted in (6), it seems 
logical to start with the pole core. 

If there were no polar enlargement/® the required size of pole core, 
assuming a saturation density of 80 kmax. per sq. in. in the air gap, 
would be 


72F 72 X 5.0 

”” 80 ^ 


0.056 sq. in. 


where 5.0 lb. is taken as the force of one pole of the bipolar magnet. 
This would represent a size of about 0.236 in. square. Therefore let us 
try a stack of laminations J in. by ^ in. in the form of a U. Allowing a 
stacking factor, Kg, equal to 0.9, the net area will he 0.0562 sq. in. 

The required ampere-turns can be determined from the open-gap 
requirements. The flux density in the working gap neces-smy to produce 
a force of 0.5 lb. per pole is 


B 


.Sf ” ^0. 


72 X 0.5 


25 X 0.25 


24 kmax. per sq. in. 


A polar enlargenaent is not desirable in this design beeauw* laminating is neces- 
sary. If used it will necessitate two joints in the magnetic circuit which would 
probably more than offset the possible gain. Because of the relativedy large force 
and short gap length the optimum can be approached quite closely without a jxdar 
enlargement. 
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The required ampere-turns per coil will then he 


iF) 


•1 

one coil = — 


24 X 0.011 
0.00319 


83 ampere-turns 


In order to determine the current required to excite the coil, it will be 
necessary to make a tentative coil design. Let us assume a paper- 
section/^ enameled-wire, square-section coil using No. 40 wire. A rea- 
sonable proportion for the coil will be about f in. square, and 1§ in. long. 

If we allow 0.04 in. for the core tube and 0.005 in. for a cover, the net 
winding depth of the coil will be (0.375 — 0.045 — 0.125) = 0.205 in. 
Referring to Table IV, Chapter VI, the thickness of a layer of wire and 
paper will be 0.0043 in., the paper margin will be -5^ in., and the turns 
per inch 251. Then the number of layers will be 0.205 0.0043 == 48, 

and the turns per layer (1.5 — 0.125)251 = 345, The turns per coil will 
be 345 X 48 = 16,580. The mean length of turn will be 4(J + 2 X .04 
-f- 0.205) = 2.14 in. The resistance of each coil at 20° C. will be 

R = 16,580 X 2.14 X 0.08742 = 3,090 ohms 

For 83 ampere-turns, the current wdll be 83 16,580 = 0.005 ampere. 

Thus with the size of coil tentatively chosen, and a minimum wire size 
of No. 40, the smallest operating current is 5 milliamperes. This merely 
represents a lower current limit of design. 

The approximate value of inductance of the magnet will be 

N4> NBSK, 16,580 X 2 X 100 X 10”® X 0.25 X 0.25 X 0.9 
^ I "■ I 0.005 


L = 373 henries, and its time constant will be 


L 

R 


373 

3,090 X 2 


0.0604 second 


(d) Choice of Tube — Modification of Coil to Suit Tube, In choosing a 
tube the following should be kept in mind: In order to attain the release 
time desired, the time constant must be made approximately 0.0002 sec. 
This is of the normal time constant of the relay. Therefore a tube 


A paper-section coil is used in order to have sufficient insulation for the high 
voltage found in plate circuits. The choice of No. 40 wire will give the highest coil 
resistance that is practical. When working out of a vacuum tube it is generally 
desirable to make the coil impedance equal to the tube impedance in order to get 
optimum power conditions. As this design is to use a pentode tube, which has a 
very high internal resistance, the highest resistance coil will be best. The use of a 
wire finer than No. 40 is not recommended unless very special precautions are taken 
to avoid corrosion and breakage. 
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having an eifective internal resistance of about 1,800,000 ohms should be 
used. As the resistance of the relay will then be small compared to that 
of the tube, Tinfl.yiinnmTn[ powet output will bc obtained with the highest 

possible relay resistance. For any selected 
tube the lowest possible plate voltage 
should be used. 

The 6J7 pentode, operating with the 
screen at 100 volts, is about the best 
suited. It will have a plate current of 
about 7 milliamperes with a plate voltage 
of 100 volts, and zero grid bias. Using 7 
milliamperes plate current instead of 5, 
the wound length of the coil can be re- 
duced from if in., as in the tentative 
design, to if X f ** Letting this 

be 1 in., the resistance of both coils will 
be 3,090 X 2 X 1/1.375 « 4,500 ohms. 

In Fig. 24 are shown the average plate 
characteristic curves for a 6J7 tube. The 
load line for 4,500 ohms is drawn from a 
battery supply voltage of 125 volts. This 
voltage is chosen because it is the lowest 
value which will put the operating point 
at zero grid bias, point (a) well beyond 
the knee of the curve. In order to reduce 
the current to 0.1 normal for release, the grid bias must be raised to 
—4.2 volts. During the grid swing, while the plate current is changing 
from 7 to 0.7 milliampere, the effective plate resistance will be over 



Fig. 24, Family of plate cur- 
rent-plate voltage characteristic^ 
for a 6J7 pentode with the screen 
at 100 volts, showing the operat- 
ing line for a load of 4500 ohms 
and a battery supply voltage of 
125 volts. 


1,500,000 ohms, 
of about 


The time constant will therefore lx? of th(? magnitude 


373 X 


/ 1.00 Y 

\ 1.375/ 


1,500,000 


130 X B(*cond 


This is so short that the release time will probably Ix^ lirnit(*d by eddy 
currents in the laminations.^^ 

The number of turns on each coil will lx? 16,580 X - 7 == 12,020 

1.375 

(e) Final Deidgn. In Fig. 25 is .shown the final circuit arrangf*m(‘nt, 
and in Fig, 26, the final relay design. 

A 14-mil iron has been selected because it is the thinnest commercial sheet 
stock available. A 6-mil iron is to be preferred. 
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3. Clieck of Prelmiinaiy Design. 

(a) Check of Open^Gap Force. By reference co Fig. 24, it will be 
seen that the normal relay current at operating point (a) is 7.2 milli- 
amperes. The total ampere-turns of both coils will then be 

12,020 X 2 X 0.0072 = 173 ampere-turns 



Fig. 25. Final circuit ar- 
rangement for the relay of 
the problem of Art. 136 
operating from a 6J7 pen- 
tode 


Grind and Chrome Plate 



Fig. 26. Final design of the relay for the 
problem of Art. 136. 


The air-gap flux density in the open-gap (0.011 in.) position, if all the 
magnetomotive force is across the gaps, will be 

173 

B = nH = 0.00319 X A on ~ kmax. per sq. in. 

2 X 0.011 


At flux densities in this region the magnetic intensity in the ferronickel 
will be so low that the reluctance drop in the iron and the effect of leak- 
age flux on the force may be neglected. The total pull will therefore be 


25. X 0.0625 X 2 
72 “ 72 


1.09 lb. 


(6) Check of Closed-Gap Force. In order to find the closed-gap force, 
it will be necessary to plot the magnetization curve for the iron parts 
and also to calculate the leakage permeances. 

The permeance of the main gap will be 

„ 3.19 X 0.0625 , 

Pi = — =99.6 max. per ampere-turn 

^ I 0.002 ^ ^ 
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The fringing permeances from the pole cores to the armature will be 

^ . 0-26 X 319 X 0.75 

Pt = 0 . 26 m^ « * 


Pu = 0. mill - 


0.52 X 319 X 0.25 


_ 2/aP 
Pi2b = — log* 

TT 




2 

2 X 3.19 X 0.25 ^ 
2w 





0.31 

0.5 \ _ 
0.001/ 

2.37 


0.21 

0.001/ 

1 « 1.32 


The distributed permeances are : 

fxS 3.19 X 1.16 X 0.25 
~ ^ 0.5625 

P^ = 0.26/1^ = 0.26 X 3.19 X 1.16 X 2 « 


Total » 4.21 

1.64 

1.96 


^ y.1 2t\ 3.19X1.16X2, ( 0.5 \ 

p« = - log. (i + 7 j = log. - i-48 


Total « 5.08 


As the distributed permeance is only one-half effective as regards the 
leakage flux produced^ the effective cUstributed permeance is 2.54. 

The leakage coefficients will then be: 


Va == 


99.6 + 4.21 


= 1.042 


99.6 

99.6 + 4.21 + 2.54 
99.6 


1.068 


rp, = 1.042 + 1(1.068 ~ 1.042) = 1.059 

The length, areas, and relative flux densities of the various parts of the 
iron circuit are tabulated below. A stacking factor, = 0.9, has been 
used in computing the area of the Iaminatf‘(l iron parts. 


Part 

Length, 

in. 

Arc‘a, 
sq. in. 

Fiux 

Relative 

Finx 

Dc'nsit u‘H 

Armature 

1 OG 

0.0502 


0 <JH5 Bpc 

Pole cores 

2 m 

0 0502 


n,r 

Yoke 

Air j 2 ;a|) 

1 06 

0 0502 


i .OOS 
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Because the flux densities in the various iron parts are so nearly alike^ 
they have been assumed equal in plotting the magnetizatidn curve. 
Magnetic data for ferronickel were taken from curve 11 of Fig. 116. 
Chapter II. The magnetization curve is shown in Fig. 27. The 
operating point is shown at (a), where the flux of the pole cores is 5.2 
kmax. The force will be 

0pcY_ 2 

PpJ 72 X 0.0625 

(c) Check of Release Current. The actual load which the armature 
must hold in the closed-gap position is 5 lb. This load is to be released at 
0.1 normal current which corresponds to 17.3 ampere-turns. 


^ 5.2 V 

— — = 10.8 lb. 
'^1.059/ 




Fig. 27. Graphical construction for determining the force of the relay of Fig. 26 at 
its operating and release ampere-turns. 

In order to calculate the flux in the closed-gap position, for small 
currents, the demagnetization curve of the iron parts must be drawn. 
This is shown as a dashed line, and has been computed from data of 
Figs. 13a and 136, and Fig. \2g of Chapter II. The coercive intensity 
of the ferronickel is so small that the descending branch of the loop as 
drawn almost coincides with the axis of ordinates. 

To locate the operating point with 17.3 ampere-turns applied, the air- 
gap permeance line having a slope of —105.5 max. per ampere-turn is 
drawn as shown. The intersection of this line with the demagnetization 
curve at (6) is the desired operating point. The pole core flux at this 
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point is 2.01 kmax. 


The force, with 17.3 ampere-turns applied, will 


then be : 


72S\vpJ 


2 

72 X 0.0625 



1.75 lb. 


As this is well below the load force of 5.0 lb., there will be no difficulty 
in releasing with 0.1 normal current. 


Final Results 


Tube - 6J7. 

Plate supply voltage == 125 volts. 

voltage = 100 volts. ^ . 

Eelay coils = 12,020 turns No. 40 eimmelerl wire, per coil. 

Relay resistance = 4,500 ohms at 20° C. o ii, 

Opemtion data = 7.2 milliamperes at zero grid bias, 10.8 lb. cl >sc 


and 1.09 lb. open gap. 

Release data = 0.72 milliampere at 
closed gap. 


-4.1 volts grid bias; 


1.75 lb. at 



APPENDIX 


UNITS —DEFINITIONS— FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICAL CONCEPTS 

The Joiile-Inch Systeija. The system of units employed for physical quanti- 
ties in this book is based upon the joide ^ as a unit of energy, the inch as the unit of 
length, and. the second as the unit of time. It is primarily an electrical system and 
need not have any particular length unit associated with it. The inch as the length 
unit is chosen merely for convenience. The above three dimensions are sufficient 
for dealing with concepts of mechanics; however, when dealing with other physical 
sciences it is necessary to introduce other dimensions such as temperature in heat, 
and current or electric quantity in electricity. The most important units of the 
system are defined below : 

The joule is the unit of energy and is equal to 10"^ ergs. 

The coulomb is the unit of electric quantity and is equal to the quantity of elec- 
tricity which will deposit 0.001118 gram of silver from a silver solution. 

The second is the unit of time and is equal to 1/86,400 part of the mean solar day. 

The inch (in.) is the unit of length and is equal to 1 /39.37 of the length of the 
international meter. 

The degree Centigrade (deg. cent, or ® C.) is the unit of temperature and is one- 
hundredth part of the temperature difference between the freezing and boiling 
points of water at normal atmospheric pressure. 

The remaining mechanical, electrical, and thermal units are defined by and 
derived from the above five fundamental units in the usual manner. 

Table I gives a comparison of the units of the commonly used systems and the 
factors necessary to convert from' these systems to the joule-inch-second system. 
In particular, it should be noticed that the only difference between the joule-inch- 
second system of this book and the meter-kilogram-second system which has now 
become standard ^ is the unit of length. The inch is to be preferred for a design 
book for use in this country as the inch is used almost exclusively for dimensioning 
working drawings of machine parts. 

^ Energy, or the change in energy, though not the easiest physical concept, is the 
basis or cause of most of the familiar physical phenomena and hence should be con- 
sidered fundamental. An electric current, mechanical motion, or the flow of a fluid 
are a means of transmitting energy from one place to another, and phenomena which 
occur in an electric, mechanical, or hydraulic system are thus due to changes of 
energy in such a system. 

The storage of energy gives rise to certain very common physical concepts; thus, 
a magnetic field or magnetic flux is considered a manifestation of energy stored in a 
particular way by particular agents, while an electrostatic field, a gravitational field, 
the velocity of a body, or the temperature of a body are manifestations of energy 
stored in other ways and by other agents. 

A change of energy, stored by any one of the above agents, gives rise to transient 
phenomena, which as a group constitute by far the largest number of ordinary occur- 
rences and certainly the most difficult from the standpoint of physical analysis. 

^ The International Committee of Weights and Measures at a meeting in October, 
1935, decided that the actual substitution of the meter-kilogram-second absolute 
system of electrical units for the international system was to take place on January 1, 
1940. 
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A 

Acceleration 
of gravity, 532 
unit, 532 
Air gap 

effect on residual force, 9~10, 106-109 
equivalent length of faced joint, 86 
energy stored, 33, 78, 251 
graphical method of determination of 
a-t. for actual magnet, 222-225 
optimum length for choke, 102-105 
use in polarized apparatus, 103 
volt-ampere excitation of, 452 
Allegheny Electric Metal, 42; also see 
Ecrronickel 

Alloys with low Curie point, 43 
Alnico, 7, 13 

demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general, 46-47 
general data, 70 
hysteresis loop, 54 
magnetization curve, 68 
normal permeability curve, 68 
Alternating-current magnets, 419-482 
jiverage force, 423-424 
change in reactive power, 429-431 
characteristics of 
constant-current magnets, 423 
const an t-volf age magnet s, 422-423 
comparison with d-c. magnets, 431- 
432 

const ant -current operation, 430-431, 

437 

constant-voltage operation, 429-430 
(liroct -at tract ion type, 440-4G3 
characf eristics of, 44G-119 
coini)arison of a-c. and d-c. force- 
stroke curves, 448-419 
eone<I laminated face, 440 
conslant-eurnait eharacteristic, 419 
constnietion, 446-447 
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Alternating-current magnets, direct at- 
traction type — Continued 
effect of leakage coefRcient on force, 
448 

force-stroke characteristic, 448 
direct-attraction-type design, 449-463 
calculation of 

exciting current closed gap, 459- 

460 

leakage coefficient, 457-458 
check of 

mechanical work, 461 
volt-ampere limitation, 461-462 
choice of pole-face type, 450 
coil design, 455 
core loss, 456, 459 

estimation of leakage coefficient, 451 
exciting current 
closed gap, 453-454 
open gap, 455, 461 
fundamental design equations, 451- 
452 

general procedure, 449-450 
power factor, 462 
preliminary design, 452-456 
temperature rise, 452 
of coil, 455-456 
volt-ampere efficiency, 461 
volt-ampere excitation for air gap, 
452 

wave form of exciting cuiTcnt, 459- 

461 

effort of resistance drop, 422 
excifing eiirront, 443-444, 453-455, 459- 
400 

force, mituro of, 423-428 
force limilalion, 431 
fundamental circuit theory, 419-423 
general, ‘5-0, 419 
inslantaueous force, 423-428 
leakage flux type, see solenoid and 
plunger type 
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Alternating-current magnets — Con- 
tinued 

phase relation between flux and cur- 
rent, 420 

polyphase magnet arrangement, 425- 
428 

pulsation of force, 423-428 
single-phase, 423-424 
three-phase, 427-428 
two-phase, 425-427 
with shading coils, 427, 469, 479 
reactance voltage, 420-422 
reactive power, total, 430 
shading coils, see Shading coils ; 

Shaded-pole magnets 
single-phase operation, 423-425 
solenoid and plunger type, 433-445 
current at minimum force position, 
440 

currentnstroke characteristics, 435- 
437 

design, 438-445 
design procedure, 444-445 
force at the beginning of the stroke, 
442 

force-stroke characteristic, 435-437 
general design basis, 438-439 
laminated construction, 433, 435 
minimum force throughout 8trok<‘, 
439-440 

minimum iron flux density at be- 
ginning of stroke, 441-442 
slotted construction, 433-434 
volt-amperes 

at beginning of stroke, 442-443 
at end of stroke, 443-444 
speed of action, 432 
steel for, 41 

stipulations regarding mathematical 
derivations, 420 
three-phase operation, 427-428 
two-phase operation, 425-427 
use of rectifiers, 431 
volt-ampere efficiency, 430, 4,'i6, 461 
volt-ampere limitation, 
check, 437, 461-462 
constant-current operation, 430-431 
constant-voltage operation, 429-430 
experimental, 437 
general, 423, 431 


Alternating-current magnets — Con- 
tinued 

wave form of exciting current, 443- 
444, 459-460 
weight limitation, 431 
Alternating-current relays, 6, 501-502 
Alternating-current ds. direct-current 
magnets 

effective use of iron, 424-428 
single-phase, 424 
three-phase, 428 
two-phase, 425-426 
Aluminum 
density, 188 
resistivity, 155 

temperature coefficient of resisbince, 
156 

thermal capacity, 188 
wire resistance, 158 
American ingot iron 
general, 39 
general data, 69 
magnetization curves, 48 
American wire gauge, 156, 157 
Anhysteretic magnetization curves, 22, 
62, 63 

use of, in polarizer! apparatus, 104 
Angle, unit, 532 
Angular vehxuty, unit. 532 
Annealing 

irnportanc‘{» in relays, 521 
to remf)ve machining strains. 38, 40, 42 
Are suppression, relays, 488 
Area, unit, 532 

Asbestos insulation. 160-161, 162 
Atkinsrm, F. W., 161 
Attraction lietween magnet izfd fjo'es, 
Hm-200 

Auriio-frequency f ran^ffjnner.-. Kri 
hysteresis cycle, 35 
Average force, 423-421 
single-phi! 423-124 
t href*-ph:is4*, 427-428 
t wo-j»}iitsc, 425 

H 

Hakelitc. 16*2 
Hensin. Igor. 21 
Hipolar lungiief 

charaeterist ics, 230-23 1 
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Bipolar magnet — Continued 
check of preliminary design, 326-333 
coil design, 326-328 
design, 321-333 
design equation, 322-324 
deviation from inverse square law, 
230-231 

effect of magnetic leakage, 230-231 
effect of saturation, 230-231 
empirical design data, 323 
flux density in pole cores, 325 
force 

from energy stored in working air 
gap, 332 

from saturation curve, 332 
force formula, derivation, 201-202 
force-stroke characteristic, 230 
general, 321-322 
leakage coefficient, 142-144 
experimental check, 147-149 
modification of formula when polar 
enlargements are close, 328-329 
leakage field, 122-125 
magnetic circuit calculation, 328- 
331 

magnetization curve of iron parts, 
330-331 

magnetomotive force used in iron, 
323 

method of determining optimum, 
330-331 

polar enlargements, design, 324 
preliminary design, 324-326 
ratio of coil length to build, 325 
temperature rise, 327-328 
use of polar enlargements, 230-231, 
242 

useful work -stroke characteristic, 230 
variation in flux density between pole 
cores, 124, 126 
weight, 332 

weight economy, 231, 332 
index number, 242 
bobbin-wound coils, .s-cc Coils 
boiling point of contacting materials, 
485 

boyle, ,los(‘ph (1., 363 

Jirass 

density, 188 
(hernial capacity, 188 


Brass tubing, sizes commercially avail- 
able, 249 

Brinell hardness, contacting materials, 
485 

Bush, V., 339 

C 

Capacitance, unit, 632 
Carbon steel, 45 
coercive intensity data, 55 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general data, 70 
residual flux density data, 55 
Cast iron 
general, 40, 45 
general data, 69 
magnetization curves, 48 
Casting permanent magnet steels, 47 
C.G.S. system, conversion factors to 
joule-inch-second system, 532 
Choke coil 
saturated 

current-time characteristic 
general derivation, 369-372 
illustrative example, 382-384 
flux-time characteristic * 
general derivation, 366-369 
illustrative example, 382-384 
time for flux to rise to given value 
general derivation, 372-373 
illustrative problem, 384-385 
steel for, 41 

Chokes, optimum air gap length, 102- 
105 

Chromium steel 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general, 45 
general data, 70 
magnetization curve, ‘68 
normal permeability curve, 68 
Chromoxide insulation, 160-161 
Circuits 

for time delay, see Time-delay circuits 
magnetic, .s'6'c Magnetic circuit cal- 
culations 

Cobalt 
alloys, 42-43 

general data, 69, 70 
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Cobalt — Continued 

critical temperature, 43 
general data, 69 
Cobaltchrome steel 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general, 45 
general data, 70 

Cobalt-iron alloys, see Perrocobalt 
Cobalt steel 

coercive intensity data, 26, 65 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general, 45-46 
general data, 70 
magnetization curve, 68 
normal permeability curve, 68 
residual flux density-data, 26, 55 
Coercive intensity data, see aho hys-- 
teresis loops for particular ma” 
terial 

definition, 15 

hard magnetic materials, 66, 70 
method of extrapolating for satura- 
tion value of, 26-26 
soft magnetic materials, 65, 69 
variation with maximum magnetizing 
intensity, data, 26, 55 
Coil calculations 
ampere-turns 
method, 171, 173 
sample problems, 175 
resistance 
method, 171 

sample problem, 175-177 
space factor, sec Space factor of 
coils 

method, 167 
sample problem, 175 
turns 

method, 171 
sample problems, 174 
voltage required, 173 
wire diameter 
method, 173, 174 
sample problem, 175-177 
Coil design 
a-c. magnet, 455 
high-speed magnet, 407 
illustrative problems, 
bipolar magnet, 326-328 


Coil design — Continued 
illustrative problems — Continued 
flat-faced armature magnet, 257-259 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 271-273 
full conical plunger magnet, ^-286 
leakage flux magnet, 314-315 
tapered plunger magnet, 297-299 
splitting the wire size, 297 
two wire sizes, 286 
Coil insulating materials, 162 
Coil redesign to give required tem- 
perature rise, 298, 327-328 
Coil shape for tractive magnets, 248, 
255, 269, 282, 311, 323 
Coils, 151-177 
bobbin wound 

bobbin of brass tube with iron end 
flanges, 271-273, 297-299, 314- 
315 

coil insulation, 168, 169 
fabricated brass bobbin, illustrative 
design, 257-259 
general, 153, 155 
molded spool type, 154 
resistance density, 170-172 
space factor, 170, 172 
turn density, 170, 172 
wire insulation, 168 
changing dimensions to secure re- 
quired tc'mperature riw, 298 
classififaf ions, 151 
cot t on-i n t iTWo ven , 1 53 
cfTcct of change of one wire size, 249 
form wound 
coil inHulntion, 168-170 
electrolysis, 496 
general, 155 

resisfance density, 170, 172 
space factor, 170, 172 
turn chuisity, 170, 172 
wire* iiiMuhition, 168 
general, 3, 151 
heat-di^^sipation capacity 
dcTmition, 178 

depenfience on final temperature, 
182 

heat-dissipat ion coeflicien t 
data, 185 

dej)endence on final temperature, 
184-186 

moisture resisting, 153 
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Coils — Contirmed 
molded spool, 154 
paper section, 
advantages, 152 

allowance in coil wall thickness, 
164, 166 

coil covers, 164 
cover, 162 

crushing the paper margin, 164 
data for economical manufacture, 
163-169 

excessive paper overlap, 153 
general, 151-153 
illustrative problems 
bipolar magnet, 326 „ 328 
relay, 517-518 

impregnating materials, 164 
impregnation, 152 
interlayer material, 163 
leads, 152 

paper margin, 164, 165 
resistance density, 168, 169 
space factor, 153, 167, 169 
specifications, 166 
turn density, 168, 169 
turns per inch, 163, 165 
random wound, 154 
resistance density, definition, 162 
ribbon wound, 155 
space factor, definition, 162 
strap-wound, 155 
temperature rise 

experimental method of measure- 
ment, 181, 182 

exponential heating law, 181 
final V8. power input, 185 
formula for final values, 186-187 
ideal cooling curve, 180, 181 
ideal heating curve, 178, 180 
test data, 183 
time curves, 190-192 
use of semi-log paper, 181-183 
verification of ideal law, 181-184 
thermal capacity, 187-190 
definition, 178 

dependence on surrounding iron, 
182, 184 

thermal time constant, 180 
turn density, definition, 162 
use of two wire sizes, 176 
illustrative example, 286 


Cold-rolled steel 
coercive intensity data, 65 
energy returned to electric circuit, 
data, 57 
general, 39-40 
general data, 69 
hysteresis energy loss, 57 
hysteresis loops data, 51 
magnetization curves, 48 
residual flux density data, 55 
Comparison of a-c. and d-c. magnets, 
431-432 

Compensating windings, effect of, 
217 

Condenser and resistance for time de- 
lay, 337-338, 353-359 
Condensers 

arc suppression in relays, 488 
for quick release, 391 
Cones 

coaxial full, axial force, 206-209 
coaxial truncated, axial force, 205- 
206 

Conical plunger magnet, see Full coni- 
cal plunger magnet 

Constant-current, a-c. magnets, see 
Alternating-current magnets 
Constant-permeability alloys, 7, 43 
Constant-voltage, a-c. magnets, see 
Alternating-current magnets 
Contacts for relays, see Relays 
Conversion from conical to equivalent 
flat-faced plunger, 279 
illustrative problem, 280 
Cooling curve of ideal coil, 180-181 
Copper 
density, 188 

inferred absolute zero, 156, 159 
resistivity, 155 

temperature coefficient of resistance, 
156 

temperature resistance table, 160 
thermal capacity, 188 
wire resistance, 158 

Copper loss in d-c. electromagnet, 81, 
82 

Copper wire, splaying, 159 
Core loss 

in a-c. field, 30-32 
of a-c. magnet, 456, 459 
of silicon steels, 59, 60 
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Cotton insulation, 159-160 
breakdown tenaperature, 162 
density, 18S 
thermal capacity, 188 
Cotton-interwoven coils, see Coils 
Coupled circuits, 345-353,* 356-359, 361- 
362 

Critical temperature, definition, 43 
Curie point, definition, 43 
Current, unit, 532 

Current-carrying conductor, force due 
to independent field, 216-218 
Current density, unit, 632 
Current-stroke characteristics, a-c. sole- 
noid and plunger, 435-437 
Current-time characteristic 
iron core with saturation 
general derivation, 369-372 
illustrative example, 382-384 
iron core without saturation, see 
Time-delay circuits 
magnet with motion, see High-speed 
magnets 

Curvilinear squares, 127-128 
"Cut and try” method, magnetic circuit 
calculation, 96 
"Cut and tiy” solutions 
flux distribution in long plunger, 316- 
320 

tapered plunger magnet, 293-295 
Cycle of d-c. electromagnet, 73-77 
Cyclic state, definition, 16 
Cylinder and cone, coaxial, axial force, 
209-210 

Cylinders, coaxial axial force, 203 
Cylindrical-faced plunger magnet 
characteristics, 233-234 
effect of 

fringing flux, 203 
magnetic stop, 234 
radial leakage flux from ijhinger, 
204 

saturation, 234 

force formula, derivation, 203-204 
force-stroke characteristics, 233-234 
plunger leakage flux pull, 234 
replacing by tapered plunger, 242 
useful work -stroke characteristic, 
234 

weight economy, 235 


Cylindrical-rotary armature magnet, 
torque formula, derivation, 204- 
205 

Cylindrical-shaped gap and plug, axial 
force, 212 

D 

Demagnetization curves, see also Hys- 
teresis loops 

discussion of properties, 44 
graphical calculations, 107-111 
hard magnetic materials, 67 
of relay, 517 
soft magnetic alloya, 9 
soft steel magnet. 107, 108 
Demagnetizing iron, process, 14 
Density 

coil materials, 188 
contacting materials, 485 
hard magnetic materials, 70 
metals, 188 

soft magnetic materials, 69 
Depth of penetration, 364-365 
effect of 

iron saturation, 415-416 
wave form, 415 
Dcfsign data, empirical 
bipolar magnet, 323 
flat-faced armature magnet, 255 
fiat-faced plunger magnet, 269 
full conical plunger magnet, 2S2 
Design factors 
d-c. magne^ji, 82 
relays, 83 
Design of 

a-c. magnets, srr Altemuting-eiirrent 
injignets 

d-<\ magnets, see fnirtiettlnr type 
high-H|w*ed magnets, nee High-speed 
magnets 

relays, see. Relays 

time-<ielay magnets, nee Time-delay 
magnet.H 

tractive magnets, see Tractive mag- 
nets 

Diehs'tric strength 
chromoxide inKiilntion, 161 
enamel insulation, 159 
glass insulation, 161 
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Dielectric strength — Continved 
glassine paper, 163 
Kraft paper, 163 

Differential permeability, definition, 23 
Direct conversion of electric energy 
into mechanical work, 217 
Direct-current magnets 
available mechanical work, 77 
build-up current, not saturated, 339- 
342 

comparison with a-c. magnet, 431-432 
copper loss, 81 
current-time characteristic 
general derivation, 369-372 
illustrative example, 382-384 
design, 4, 245; see also particular 
magnet type 
design factors, 82 

effective inductance, saturation pres- 
ent, 370 
effect of 

coercive magnetomotive force, 75 
eddy currents, 80, 364 
grain direction, 38 
index number on dynamic charac- 
teristics, 413 
energy 

changes during cycle of operation, 
73-77 

returned to electric circuit, 75 
equivalent circuit for temperature- 
rise time calculations, 192-194 
factors entering into efficient design, 2 
flux current loop, 73-75 
flux-time characteristic, saturated 
general derivation, 366-369 
illustrative example, 382-384 
general, 4, 245 
heating, 81 

high-speed, see High-speed magnets 
hysteresis loss during cycle, 33, 76 
importance of iron used, 78 
loss due to 
fixed air gaps, 78 
initial plunger position, 78, 79 
.stor(‘d energy of iron, 77 
loss in work ability due to initial 
armature position, 150 
magnetic efficacy, 77, 79 
mechanical efficacy, 80 


Dkect-current magnets — Continued 
mechanical work to overcome residual 
effect, 75 

potential work ability, 77 
quick-release characteristics 
general, 391-393 
general derivation, 393-395 
illu'Btrative problem, 395-399 
residual flux, definition, 74 
residual flux linkage, definition, 74 
residual force, definition, 74 
shaping of pole faces, 79 
space-time characteristic 
evaluation of initial force, 378-379 
illustrative problems, 385-386, 
410-411 

experimental check, 390 
force at end of stroke, estimation 
of, 390, 405 

general derivation, 373-380 
illustrative problem, 385-391 
speed limitations, 413-415 
temperature rise as design limitation, 
82 

temperature-rise time calculation, 190- 
192 

temperature-rise time curves, experi- 
mental results, 191, 194 
theory of operation, 73-83 
thermal capacity, 187-190 
time delay, see also Time-delay 
magnets 
general, 81 

normally present, 339 
time for flux to rise to a given value 
not saturated 

illustrative problem, 409-410 
saturated 

general derivation, 372-373 
illustrative problem, 384-385 
time for incipient motion 
not saturated, 409-410 
saturated, 382-385 

weight economy vs. index number, 
242 

Displacement factor, definition, 35 
Displacing electromagnets by hard mag- 
netic materials, 13 
Distributed leakage flux 
around a bipolar magnet, 123-126 
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Distributed leakage flux — Continued 
effective magnetomotive force, 222 
general deviation, 97-99 
illustrative problems 
for bipolar magnet, 144 
for flat-faced armature magnets, 
101, 146 

for flat-faced plunger magnets, 141 
for plunger magnets, 222-224, 303 
method of accurate solution for leak- 
age flux magnet, 316-320 
method of approximate solution for 
leakage flux magnet, 309-310 
Dust in relay contacts, 487-488 

E 

Eccentric cylindrical surfaces, radial 
side pull, 212-213 
Eddy-current loss, 30-32 
effect of grain size, 31 
Eddy currents 
effect on 
d-c. magnets, 80 

exciting current of a-c. magnets or 
transformers, 444 
high-speed magnets, 364-366 
relay operation, 494, 498 
limitation in a-c. magnets, 432 
method of minimizing 
a-c. magnets, 433-435 
high-speed magnets, 364-366 
quick-release magnets, 391-392 
mitigation of, 41 
Edgar, R,. E., 36-37 
Electric intensity, unit, 532 
Electric quantity, unit, 632 
Electrical bar steel, 41 
Electrical sheet steel, 41 
Electrodynamic problems, see Space- 
time characteristics or High- 
speed magnets 

Electrolysis, effect on coils, 496 
Electromagnetic hammers, 6 
Electromagnets, see Altemating-current 
magnets or Direct-current mag- 
nets 

Electonic means of time delay, 337-338 
El men, G. W., 43 
Empire cloth, 162 


Enamel insulation, 159 
Energy 

basis for system of units, 531 
changes during a normal magnetic 
cycle, 27-29 

changes during unsymmetrical hys- 
steresis cycles, 32-36 
conversions in an electromagnet, 73- 

77 

density, unit, 532 
in air gap, 33, 78, 261 
optimum condition, 252 
losses during normal hysteresis cycles, 

28 

losses during unsymmetrical hys- 
teresis cycl^, 35 

required to demagnetize iron, 28, 33- 
34, 66-57 

returned to electric circuit from iron, 
83, 66, 67 
stored iron, 33 
stored in air gap 
by hard magnetic material, 70 
of electromagnet, 261 
unit, 682 

Equation for normal hysteresis energy 
loss, 29 

Equipotential lines, 118, 121, 124, 126, 
127 

Evaluation of areas of unsymmetrical 
hysteresis loops for d-c. ap- 
paratus, 34 
Evershed, S., 47 

Exciting current of a-c. magnet or trans- 
former, 443-444, 453-466, 469- 
460 

External energy curves, data, 67 
Ewing, J. A,, 86 

F 

Ferric flux density, 23 
Ferric permeability, 24 
Ferric reluctivity, 24 
Ferrocobalt 

demagnetization curve, 9 
general, 7, 42-43 
general data, 69 
hysteresis loops, 63 
magnetization curv«i, 49 
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Ferrocobalt — Continued 
residual force effects, 9, 10 
tractive effort, 8 

Ferromagnetic materials, recent ad- 
vances, 6-13 
Ferronickel 

coercive intensity data, 55 
demagnetization curves, 9 
general, 7, 42 
general data, 69 
hysteresis loops, 53 
magnetization curves, 49 
permeability-flux density, curve for, 
508 

relay, sample design, 504-521 
residual flux density data, 55 
residual force effects, 9, 10 
tractive effort, 8 
use in relays, 7 
Fiber board, 162 
Fibering, 11 

Field mapping, 116, 127 
Filter choke, 102-105 
Fixed cylindrical gap design 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 273 
full conical plunger magnet, 280, 286- 
287 

general, 248, 267, 268 
high-permcance, 280-281 
leakage flux magnet, illustrative 
problem, 315 

tapered plunger magnet, 299 
Flat-faced armature magnet (flat-faced 
lifting magnet) 
ampere-turns in iron, 254 
characteristics, 228-230 
check of preliminaiy design, 257-266 
coil shape optimum, 255 
coils, 257-259 
design, 253-266 
design data, emi>irical, 255 
design equations, 254 
deviation from inverse square law, 229 
force formula, derivation, 201-202 
force from energy stored in work- 
ing gap, 265 

force from saturation curve, 265 
force-stroke characteristic, 228-230 
flux density in air gap, 255 
general, 253 


Flat-faced armature magnet — Continued 
leakage coefficient 
derivation, 144-147 
simplified formula, 147 
special proportions, 146 
experimental check, 148-149 
illustrative problem, 101, 261-263 
magnetic circuit calculation, 99-102, 
260-264 

magnetic leakage, effect of, 229-230 
method of determining optimum, 
263-265 

operated from dry cell, 102, 112 
preliminary design procedure, 254- 
256 

saturation, effect of, 229-230 
temperature rise, 259 
useful work-stroke characteristic, 229 
weight, computation, 266 
weight economy, 230, 266 
weight economy vs. index number, 
242, 255 

Flat-faced lifting magnet, see Flat- 
faced armature magnet 
Flat-faced plunger magnet 
characteristics, 231-282 
check of preliminary design, 271-279 
coil design, 271-273 
design, 266-279 
design equations, 267-268 
deviation from inverse square law, 232 
effect 

of magnetic leakage, 232 
of saturation, 232 
empirical design data# 269 
fixed cylindrical gap design, 273 
force 

due to fringing flux, 214 
formula, derivation, 201-202 
from energy stored in working gap, 
276 

from saturation curve, 276 
force-stroke characteristics, 232 
general, 266 
leakage coefficieut 
derivation, 139-142 
example, 273 

experimental verification, 147 
magnetic circuit calculations, 274-275 
method of determining optimum, 274 
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Flat-faced plunger magnet — Continued 
preliminary design procedure, 268-270 
temperature rise, 273 
time-temperature rise calculations, 
277-278 

useful work-stroke characteristic, 232 
weight, computation, 276-277 
weight economy, 232, 277 
weight economy vs. index number, 
242, 269 

Flux as function of time, saturation 
present, 366-369 

general equation and discussion, 
338-339 

Flux-current loop of d-c. magnet, 73-77 

Flux density, effect on depth of penetra- 
tion, 366, 416 

Flux distribution in plunger of leakage 
flux magnet, 317, 320 

Flux produced by a given magnetomo- 
tive force, see Magnetic circuit 
calculations 

Flux-time characteristic 
iron core saturated 
general derivation, 366-369 
illustrative example, 382-384 
time for definite flux change, 372- 
373 

illustrative example, 384-386 
magnet shunted by condenser, satu- 
rated 

general derivation, 393-395 
illustrative example, 396-399 

Force 

a-c. magnets, 423-428 
at end of stroke, estimation of, 390, 
406 

effect of air gap on residual, 106-109 
error produced by neglecting fringing 
and leakage, 102 
from energy stored in air gap 
bipolar magnet, 332 
flat-faced armature magnet, 266 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 276 
full conical plunger magnet, 289 
graphical calculation 
bipolar magnet, 330, 332 
flat-faced armature magnet, 266 
flat-faced olunger magnet, 276 
full conical plunger magnet, 288-289 


Force — Continued 
graphical calculation — Continued 
general, illustrative problem, 221- 
226 

tapered plunger magnet, 300-306 
graphical determination from flux- 
current loop, 79 

high momentary values, 308, 414 
leakage flux magnet, 316, 319 
magnetic 

circular parallel plane surfaces, 202 
coaxial cylindrical and conical sur- 
faces, 209-210 

coaxial cylindrical surfaces, 203 
coaxial full conical surfaces, 206-209 
coaxial truncated conical surfaces, 
206-206 

current-canying conductor in inde- 
pendent magnetic field, 216-218 
cylindrical-shaped gap and plug, 212 
eccentric cylindrical surfaces, 212- 
213 
effect 

of fringing flux, 213-214 
of residual flux, 196, 199 
flux constant during motion, 196-199 
general, 196 

general cjise, flux proportional to 
current, 214-215 

general magnetic force formula, 
196-200 

graphical evaluation of, 221-226 
in terms of 

air-gap quantities, 196-198 
inductance, 214-215 
total magnet quantities, 198, 200 
leakage flux from plunger, 218-225 
loss due to magnetizing plunger, 
200-201, 219-220 

magnetomotive force constant dur- 
ing motion, 199-200 
non-coaxial cylindrical Hurfac(*M, 
212-213 

parallel plane circular faces, W2 
parallel plane surfaces, 201 
rectangular-shaped gap and plug, 
212 

solenoid and plunger, 218-220 
wedge-shaped gap and plug, 210-212 
wire in magnetic field, 216-218 
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E orce — Continued 
of relay at release a-t., 529-530 
residual of soft steel magnet, 106-109 
unit, 632 

value for optimum magnetic condi- 
tions, 251-252 

Eorce characteristics of a-c. magnets, 
423-428 

Force-distance curve, experimental veri- 
fication, 224 

Force formulas, general, 4, 196 

Force limitation in a-c. magnets, 431 

Force relation in shaded pole magnets, 
468-469 

Force-stroke characteristic 
a-c. magnet, 448 

a-c. solenoid and plunger, 435-437 
method of computation, 221-226, 300- 
306 

shaping to suit requirements, 240-241 

Form-wound coils, see Coils 

Friction in plunger magnets, 228, 237, 
242, 334 

Fringing flux, force produced by, 213- 
214 

Fringing flux paths 
bipolar magnet with polar enlarge- 
ments, 142-143 

flat -faced <;ylindrical plunger magnet, 
139-140 

fiat-faced lifting magnet, 144-145 
steppcd-cylindrical-faccd plunger, 221 
tapcrcd-plunger magnet, 302 

Fringing permeances, see special for- 
mulas and Permeance calcula- 
tions 

Frtllich, 23 

Full conical plunger magnet 
(calculation of leakage coefficient, 286- 
287 

cliaracterist ics, 232-233 
check of preliminary design, 284-291 
coil design, 284-286 
design, 279-291 
design (‘cpiations, 280-2S1 
devijition from inv(‘r.se stpiarf' law, 
233 

(‘fTect of fringing flux in conical gap, 
208-209 

empirical doign data, 282 


Full conical plunger magnet — Continued 
equivalent flat-faced plunger, 279-280 
estimation of side pull in conical gap, 
334 

fixed cylindrical gap design, 280, 286- 
287 

force formula 
derivation, 206-209 
including fringing effect, 289 
force from energy stored in working 
gap, 289 

force from saturation curve, 288-289 
force-stroke characteristics, 232-233 
general, 279-280 

magnetic circuit calculation, 287-288, 
290 

method of determining optimum, 289 
preliminary design procedure, 281-283 
temperature rise, 285-286 
temperature rise calculation, 285-286 
useful work-stroke characteristic, 233 
weight, computation, 290-291 
weight economy, 233, 291 
weight economy vs. index number, 
242, 282 

G 

General Cable Co., 164 
Glass insulation, 161 
Glassine paper, 163 
Goss, Norman P., 38 
Grain orientation of magnetic ma- 
terials, 11-12 

Graphical differentiation, 222 
Graphical integration 
general derivation, 372-373 
illustrative example, 384-385 
Graphical magnetic circuit calculations 
ampore-turns for a series of flux 
values, 367 

and plunger positions, 375, 409-410 
amprro-tnrns for air gap of actual 
magnet, 222-225 
ampere-tnrns given, 96-97 
che(!k of oi)timum polar enlargement 
size for relay, 519-520 
demagnetization curves, 107-111 
evaluation of magnetic force, 221-226 
flux for series of air-gap lengths, 223- 
224 
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Graphical magnetic circuit calculations 
— Continued 

flux given, 96 
force at end of stroke, 390 
force for any plunger position and 
flux, 376 
force of relay 
at operate a~t., 529 
at release a-t., 529-530 
force-stroke characteristic, 221-226 
force-stroke curve of tapered plunger 
magnet, 300-306 
incremental inductance, 103 
method of determining optimum mag- 
net design 

bipolar magnet, 330-331 
flat-faced armature magnet, 263, 
265 

flat-faced plunger magnet, 274 
full conical plunger magnet, 288- 
289 

generalized scheme, 252-253 
tapered plunger magnet, 306 
operate current of a relay, 513 
optimum gap length for polarized ap- 
paratus, 105 

parallel unsymmetrical circuit, 90-94 
release current of a relay, 517 
residual flux of soft steel magnet, 
107-109 
series circuit 
iron only, 88-89 
iron plus air, 96-97 
variable air gap, 104 
Graybill, K, W., 487 
Guillemin, E., 339 
Gumlich, E., 45 

H 

Hard magnetic materials 
Alnico, 46 
carbon steel, 45 
cast iron, 45 
chrome steel, 45 
(‘obalt-chrome steel, 45 
cobalt steel, 45 
demagnetization curves, 67 
dispersion-hardened alloys, 46 
displacing electromagnets, 13 


Hard magnetic materials — Continued 
effect of temperature. 12 
effect of vibration, 12 
external energy curves, 67 
general, 12 
general data, 70 
hysteresis loops, 54 
magnetization curves, 68 
normal permeability ciirve.s, 68 
Nipermag, 46-47 
tungsten steel, 45 
Hard rubber, 162 
Hazeltine, L. A., 102, 240, 241, 309 
Heat-dissipation 
capacity, definition, 178 
coeflicient, 184-186 
Heating 

equation applied to tractive magnets, 
247-248 

equation for coils, 186-187 
general, 82 
large magnets, 253 
magnet coils, nee aho Temperature 
rise 

exact, 192-194 
experimental, 181-184 
final value, 186 
ideal, 178-181 
High-speed magnets 
alternating current, 6, 432 
current-time characteristic, no mo- 
tion, derivation, 369-372 
eddy currents, 364-366 
effect of index number on dynamic 
characteristic, 413 

flux-time charaeleristic—no rnofion 
general derivation, 366-360 
illustrative example, 382-384 
general, 5, 363-364 
placement of rivets, 364, 366 
qtiick release, «cc Quick-release mag- 
nets 

rational design — short stroke 

cheek of illustrative design, 409-413 
design proer-diire, 403-401 
etTcfct of 

r-hange of speed - 40! -403 
change* of stroke, 403 
power output. 401 
saturation, 401-402 
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High-speed magnets — Continued 
rational design — short stroke — Con- 
tinued 

empirical design data, 400-403 
general, 399 

illustrative design, 404-409 
stalled power consumption, 401 
time constant, 400-401 
space-time characteristics 
current required to produce in- 
cipient motion, 382 
evaluation of initial motion, 378- 
379 

illustrative problem, 385-386, 410- 
411 

experimental check, 390 
general derivation, 373-380 
illustrative problem 
long stroke, 385-391 
short stroke, 409-413 
time to produce incipient motion, 
372-373 

illustrative problem, 384-385 
speed limitations, 413-415 
time for flux to rise to given value — 
no motion 

general derivation, 372-373 
illustrative problem, 384-385 
time for incipient motion 
no saturation, 409-410 
saturation present, 382-385 
High-speed relays, 496-499 
Hipemik, 11, 42, 493 
Horseshoe magnet, see Bipolar magnet 
Hydrogen annealed iron, 39 
Hydrogen annealing 
ferrocobalt, 11 
ferronickel, 11 
pure iron, 11 
Hydrogenized iron, 69 
Hysteresis 

displacement factor, definition, 35 
effect in relays, 14, 493 
energy changes 

during symmetrical cycle, 27-29 
during unsymmetricaJ cycle, 32-35 
energy loss 

in d-c. magnets, 32-35, 56, 57, 76, 78 
of normal loop, 27 
general, 14 


Hysteresis — C ontinued 
normal cycle in soft iron, 14 
normal loss, 29-30 

Steinmetz, equation and coefficient, 

29- 30 

unsymmetrical cycles in a-c. ap- 
paratus, 35”38 
Hysteresis loops 
Alnico, 54 
cold-rolled steel 
SA.E. 10-10, 15, 51 
S.A.E. 10-20, 51 
effect of air gap, 33 
evaluation of energy of, 27-29 
ferrocobalt, 63 
ferronickel, 53 
minor, 18, 36, 37, 111 
normal, definition, 16 
silicon steel 
high, 52 
medium, 52 
Swedish charcoal iron 
annealed, 50 
unannealed, 50 
unsymmetrical loops 
for a-c. polarized apparatus, 36 
for d-c. magnets, 32-35 
Hysteresis loss 

displacement factors for unsymmetri- 
cal loops, 61 

evaluation in polarized apparatus, 35- 
38 

in d-c. magnets, 32-35 
normal 

for silicon steels, 61 
for soft steels, 56-57, 69 
separation from eddy-current loss, 

30- 32 

I 

Ideal work, computed for different ex- 
perimental magnets, 239 
Impedance, 421-422 

Importance of impurities in soft mag- 
netic materials, 9, 12 
Impregnated cloth, 162 
Impregnating compound 
density, 188 
thermal capacity, 188 
Incremental inductance, 103 
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Incremental permeability 
data, 64, 65, 66 
definition, 17, 20 
discussion, 17-22 
importance of wave shape, 19 
iron-cobalt alloys, 42 
permanent magnets, 111 
Index number 

computed for different experimental 
magnets, 239 
definition, 241 

dependence of air gap flux density on, 
247-248 

pole-face shape as function of, 243 
various types of tractive magnets, 243 
weight economy as function of, 242 
Inductance 

effective, saturation present, 370 
of coil, 103 
unit, 532 
Inductive circuit 
build-down of current, 342-344 
build-up of current, 339-342 
time constant, 342 
Initial permeability, 16 
of soft magnetic materials, 69 
Instantaneous force of a-c. magnef-s 
single-phase, 423-424 
three-phase, 427-428 
two-phase, 425 
Insulation, coils, 162 
Insulation, wires, see Wire insulation 
Intermittent duty magnets 
choice of temperature rise, 244 
illustrative examples, 193, 266 
Intermittent excitation, maximum per- 
missible duration, 277-278 
Interpolar leakage, 97-99, 141, 144, 146 
Iron 

American ingot, 39 
cast, 40, 45 

critical temperature, 43 
density, 188 
grain size, 11 
magnetization curves, 48 
malleable cast, 40 
Swedish charcoal, 40 
thermal capacity, 188 
effective in a magnet, 187-190 
Iron-cobalt alloys, 42 


Iron loss 

effect of, on performance of electro- 
magnet, 78 
total, 30-32 

Iron magnetomotive for<‘e in tractive 
magnets, 248 
Iron-nickel alloys, 42 
Iron-nickel -chromium-silicon alloys, 43 
Iron-nickel-cobalt alloys, 43 
Ironclad solenoid, see Leakage flux 
magnet 

J 

Jackson, L. R., 43 
Joule'-inch system of units, 531 

K 

Kennelly, method of extrapolating for 
saturation density, 23, 25 
Kirchhoff's second law, 338 
Kraft paper, 163, 164 

L 

Lag coils 
for relays, 500 
for time delay, 337 
approximate solution, 351-353 
build-down of 348-351 

build-up of m.m.f., 345-348 
Lamellar field, 127 
Laminated mica, 162 
Laminating in a-c. magnete, 433-435 
Leakage, plunger 

effect in stepped cylindrical plunger 
magnet, 223-225, 234 
force effect in all plunger magnets, 
234-237 

tafXTed plunger magnet, 205, 293 
Leakage coefficients 
definition, 100 
derivation 

bipolar magnet with polar enlarge- 
ment/?, 142-144 

fiat-faeed armature magnet, 144-147 
fiat-faeed cylindrical plunger mag- 
net, 139-142 

full conical plunger magnet, 207- 
208, 279-280 

tapered plunger magnet, 302-303 
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Leakage coefficients — Continued 
illxistrative problems 
bipolar magnet, 228>-230 
flat-faced arma'ture magnet, 261-263 
flat-faced cylindrical plunger mag- 
net, 273 

flat-faced square plunger magnet, 
467-458 

full conical plunger magnet, 286- 
287 

relay, 509-510 

shaded-pole magnet, 476-477 
Leakage flux 

derivation of formulas for special 
magnets, 139-147 

distributed between pole cores, 97-99 
effect in 

bipolar magnet, 230-231 
cylindrical-faced plunger magnet, 
234 

flat-faced armature magnet, 229-230 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 232 
equivalent of distributed path, 140- 
141 

extent of appreciable field, 123-126 
flux linkage of distributed flux, 99 
force due to, 218-225 
formulas 

derivation for special magnets, 139- 
147 

experimental verification 
bipolar magnet with square polar 
enlargements, 147-149 
flat-faced cylindrical plunger, 147 
flat-faced lifting magnet, 148-149 
reluctance drop due to distributed 
flux, 98-99 

ring, uniformly wound, 85 
transition from fringing to leakage 
flux in cylindrical plunger 
magnet, 140 
Leakage flux magnet 
a-c. operation. Bee Alternating-current 
magnets 

characteristics, 238 

check of force, 316, 319 

check of preliminary design, 314, 321 

coil design, 314-315 

design, 308-321 

design equations, 309-310 


Leakage flux magnet — Continued 
distribution of flux in plunger, 316-319 
effect of saturation, 238 
empirical design data, 311 
fixed cylindrical gap, 315 
force formula derivation, 218-220 
force on alternating current, 424-425 
force-stroke characteristics, 238 
general, 308 

loss in force due to magnetizing 
plunger, 200-201, 219-220, 309 
loss of force due to flux passing out 
of open end, 220 

magnetic circuit derivations and cal- 
culations 

accurate solution, 316-320 
approximate solution, 309-310 
plunger flux density, approximate 
solution, 309-310 

position of maximum plunger flux 
density, 319 

preliminary design procedure, 311-313 
required coil length, 308, 312 
speed limitation, 414-415 
temperature rise, 316 
time of action, 415 
use of tapered end, 238 
velocity of plunger, 415 
weight, 320-321 
weight economy, 321 
weight economy vs. index number, 
242 

Leakage flux paths 
bipolar magnet with polar enlarge- 
ments, 122-125, 143 
flat-faced armature magnet, 99, 144, 
146, 261-262 

flat-faced cylindrical plunger magnet, 
140 

leakage flux magnet, 317 
stepped-cylindrical plunger magnet, 
221-223 

tapered plunger magnet, 302-303 
Legg, V. E., 6, 51, 69 
Length, unit, 632 

Lifting magnet, see Flat-faced armature 
magnet 

Linearity in time-delay circuits, 339 
Loss of work due to initial plunger posi- 
tion. 79 
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M 

Machining strains 
annealing to remove, 38, 40 
importance of removing, 39, 42 
Magnet for short-time excitation, 193. 
266 

Magnet types, see particular type 
a-c. magnets 
bipolar 

cylindrical-faced plunger 
cylindrical rotary armature 
flat-faced armature 
flat-faced plunger 
full conical plunger 
horseshoe 
ironclad solenoid 
leakage flux 
lifting 

shaded pole 
solenoid and plunger 
stepped-cylindrical-faced plunger 
tapered plunger 
truncated conical plunger 
Magnet with shunt condenser — ^satu- 
rated 

flux-time characteristic, 393-399 
release characteristic, 393-399 
Magnetic circuit calculations 
bipolar magnet, 328-331 
current given, 86, 88, 96, 221-224, 300- 
305 

cyclic variation in permanent mag- 
nets, in 

equivalent length of butt joint, 86 
exciting current of air gap 
derivation, 452 

illustrative example.^, 454, 455, 459- j 
460 

exciting current of a-c. magnet or 
transformer 

illustrative example, 453-455, 459- 
460 

method, 443-444 
falling magnetization curve of 
magnet, 106-109 
relay, 515-517 

flat -faced armature magnet, 90-102, 
260-264 

fiat-faced plunger magnet, 274-275 


Magnetic circuit calculations — Con- 
tinued 

flux distribution in a long plunger, 
step-by-step method, 316-320 
flux given, 85, 87, 96, 99-102 
flux limited by saturation, 90-94 
flux-linkage of an a-c. .solenoid and 
plunger, 441-442 

full conical plunger imignet, 287-288. 
290 

general, 2, 84 

graphical, see Graphi<'al magnetic cir- 
cuit calculation.^ 

importance of computing sufficient 
points on magnetization curve, 

88-89 

incremental permeability, 102-105 
interpolation of magnetization curve, 
89 

iron of 

different cross sections, 86 
uniform cross sect ions, 85 
leakage flux magnet, 309-310, 316-320 
leakage flux of a-c. solenoid ami 
plunger magnet, 439-440 
magnetization loop for magnet, 459 
magneto, 109-111 
parallel circuit 
Hj'm metrical, 59 
unHvmmetriral. 90-91 
p<*rmanent magnets. 106-111 
polarized filter t-hokci, 102-105 
residual flux of .‘■oft steel magnet, 107- 
109 

rising magnetization curve of relay, 
611-514 
.series circuit 

no leakage, 94-97 
with disfribufeti leakage, 99-102 
ateppefl-cylindrical plunger magnet, 
221-221 

tabular methods, nre 'fabular mag- 
netic circuit calculations 
tapered pIung^T magnet. 300-306 
variable cross section, 89 
Magnetic cycle of relay, 502-50‘t 
Magnetic data 

coercive intensity vn. magnetizing in- 
tensity, 55 

deinagnefizaticm cur\es, 67 
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Magnetic data — Continued 
dependence of total core loss 
on frequency, 60 
on maximum flux density, 59 
displacement factors, 61 
external energy curves, 54, 67 
for iron and iron alloys, 47-70 
general 

hard magnetic materials, 70 
soft magnetic materials, 69 
incremental permeability, 64, 65, 66 
magnetization curves, 48, 49, 58, 68 
normal hysteresis 
loops, 14, 15, 50-54 
loss, 56, 57, 61 

normal permeability curves, 15, 58, 
68, 508 

polarized magnetization curves, 62, 63 
residual flux density vs. magnetizing 
intensity, 55 

unsymmetrical hysteresis loss in d-c. 
magnets, 56, 57 
Magnetic efficacy, 77, 79 
tapered plunger magnet, 306 
use in estimating required coil ampere 
turns, 293, 295 

various types of tractive magnets, 
239, 240 

Magnetic energy stored by iron, 28 
Magnetic flux, unit, 532 
Magnetic flux density, unit, 532 
Magnetic force, see Force, magnetic 
Magnetic hardness of magnetic ma- 
terials, 25 

Magnetic intensity, unit, 532 
Magnetic materials 
for electromagnets, 39-44 ; see also 
Soft magnetic materials 
for permanent magnets, 44-47 ; see 
also Hard magnetic materials 
grain orientation, 11-12 
Magnetic properties of iron, 2, 14-70 
Magnetic type loud-speaker unit, 498- 
499 

Magnetization curves 

Allegheny Electric Metal, 49 
Alnico, 68 

American ingot iron, 48 
cast iron, 48 
cast steel, 48 


Magnetization curves — Continued 
chromipm steel, 68 
cobalt steel, 68 
definition, 14 
ferrocobalt, 49 
ferronickel, 49 

for magnets, see Magnetic circuit cal- 
culations 
Magtiz, 48 

malleable cast iron, 48 
method of extrapolating, 23-24 
mild cold-rolled steel, 15, 48 
normal, definition, 16 
Permalloy, 49 
Permendur, 49 
silicon steel, 23, 58 
Swedish charcoal iron, 48 
tungsten steel, 68 
use of, illustration, 85-86 
Magnetomotive force 
required for a given flux, see Mag- 
netic circuit calculations 
unit, 532 

Magnets for high momentary force, 308, 
414 

Magtiz 

coercive intensity data, 55 
general, 40, 69 
magnetization curve, 48 
residual flux density, 55 
Malleable cast iron, 40 
general data, 69 
Mass, unit, 532 
Mathematical flux fields 
non-parallel plane surfaces, 117 
parallel concentric cylinders, 117, 120 
parallel cylinder and plane, 120 
parallel non-concentric cylinders, 118, 
119 

parallel plane surfaces, 116 
sphere and plane, 121 
spheres of same radii, 120 
Maximum permeability 
definition, 16 

of soft magnetic materials, 69 
Mechanical efficacy, 80, 400, 405 
tapered-plunger magnet, 306 
various types of tractive magnets, 
239-240 

Mechanical methods of time delay, 337 
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Mechanical power output of a magnet, 
400, 401, 407 

Mechanical work, 400, 406 
available, computed for different ex- 
perimental magnets, 239 
of a-c. magnet by change of reactive 
power, 461 

of electromagnet, 76-77 
Melting point of contacting materials, 
485 

Micarta, 162 

M.K^. system, conversion factors to 
joule-inch-second system, 632 
Moisture, effect on coils, 496 
Moisture-resisting coils, 153, 496 
Moisture-resisting wire insulation, 161 
Molybdenum, physical properties, 485 
Moore, A. D., 127, 194, 253 

N 

Nicaloi, 42 
Nickel 

critical temperature, 43 
general data, 69 
Nickel alloys, general data, 69 
Nickel-cobalt alloys, general data, 69 
Niokel-iron alloys, magnetization 
curves, 49 
Nipermag, 13, 47 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general data, 70 
Niwa and Asami, 37 
Non-magnetic steels, 44 

0 

Optimum magnetic conditions 
in tractive magnets, 251-252 
in tapered plunger magnet, 292, 304, 
306 

Orthogonal fields, 127 
P 

Paper 

density, 188 
thermal capacity, 188 
Paper-margin, coils, 152, 164, 165 


Paper-section coils, see Coils 
Paraffin 
density, 188 
thermal capacity, 188 
Permalloy, 7, 42 
general data, 69 
magnetization curves, 49 
Permanent magnet materials, see Hard 
magnetic materials 
Permanent magnets 
demagnetization curve calculations, 
106-111 

effect of periodic cycle, 110-111 
energy available in air gap, 44, 67, 70 
general, 106 

incremental permeability calculations, 
110-111 

materials for, 44-47 
optimum proportions, 110 
steels for 

criterion of usefulness, 44 
demagnetization curves, 67 
general data, 70 
Permeability 
differential, definition, 23 
effective in polarized cores, 105 
ferric, 24 
incremental 
definition, 17 
general, 17-23 
initial, definition, 16 
maximum, definition, 16 
normal 
definition, 16 

effect of superposed a-c. fields, 22 
of vacuum, 532 
reversible, definition, 18 
unit, 532 

Permeance, unit, 532 
Permeance calculations, 116-149 
bipolar relay, 527-528 
estimation of permeance, 126-130 
field mapping, 127 

fixed-cylindrical gap, 222, 273, 286, 
299, 315 

fixed-hinged joint of relay, 610-511 
general, 3, 116 

methods employing functions of a 
complex variable, 129, 130 
methods of estimating, 121-130 
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Permeance calculations — Continued 
special formulas for mathematical 
fields 

non-parallel plane surfaces, 117 
parallel concentric cylinders, 117- 
118, 120 

parallel cylinder and plane, 120 
parallel non-concentric cylinders, 
118-119 

parallel plane sui*faces, 116 
sphere and plane, 121 
spheres of same radii, 120 
special formulas for method of esti- 
mation of permeance of prob- 
able flux paths, 130-139 
coaxial cylindrical and conical sur- 
faces, 139, 209-210 
coaxial cylindrical surfaces, 134-139 
coaxial full conical surfaces, 139, 
207 

coaxial truncated conical surfaces, 
139, 205 

comer to comer in same line, 132 
comer to perpendicular plane, 133- 

134 

cylinder to surrounding cylinder, 
134-135 

cylinder to surrounding edge, 134- 

135 

cylinder to surrounding perpendic- 
ular face, 134-137 

cylindrical edge to surrounding 
cylindrical edge 
in different planes, 137-138 
in same plane, 138 
cylindrical face to surrounding 
annulus in same plane, 138-139 
edge to 

edge in same line, 133 
parallel edge, 131 
parallel plane, 133-134 
perpendicular plane, 133-134 
surrounding cylinder, 134-136 
face to face in same plane, 131-132 
face to perpendicular plane, 133- 
134 

peipendicular face to surrounding 
cylinder, 134-137 

working gap of full conical plunger 
magnet, 289 


Permendur, 7, 43 
general data, 69 
magnetization curves, 49 
Perminvar, 7, 43 
general data, 69 
Phenolic material, density, 188 
Platinum, physical properties, 485 
Platinum-cobalt alloy, 70 
Plunger magnets 

clearance around plunger, 249, 271 
cylindrical-faced plunger magnet, see 
type 

design of fixed cylindrical gap, see 
Fixed cylindrical gap design 
flat-faced, see type 

flux distribution in a long plunger, 
316-320 

force due to plunger leakage flux, 225, 
305 

friction, 228, 242, 296 
full conical, see type 
index number, 241-242 
leakage flux, see type and Leakage 
flux 

loss due to magnetizing plunger, 200- 
201, 219-220, 223-225, 305 
method of 

force-stroke computations, 221-226 
handling distributed leakage flux, 
222-224 

solenoid and plunger, see Leakage 
flux 

stepped-cylindrical-faced plunger 
magnet, see type 

tapered plunger magnet, see type 
truncated conical plunger magnet, 
237, 242 

Polar enlargements 

check for optimum in relay, 518-520 
method of design, 324, 606-507 
Polarized alternating-current apparatus 
hysteresis loops, 35-38 
magnetic circuit calculations, 102-105 
optimum length air gap in choke, 
102-105 

Polarized magnetic cores, 19 
Polarized magnetization curves, 62, 63 
Polarized relays, 82, 498-499 
Polarized transformers, 102 
steel for, 41 
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Polarizing flux density, 19-20 
in a-c. apparatus, 37 
method of determination, 22 
Pole-face shape 

effect on force-stroke characteristic, 
4, 231-243 
optimum, 242-243 

Polyphase magnet arrangements, 425- 
428 

Potential work ability of an electro- 
magnet, 77 
Power, unit, 532 
Power density, unit, 532 
Power factor of a-c. magnet, 462 
Pure iron, 10 

Q 

Quick-acting magnets, see High-speed 
magnets 

Quick-release magnets 
calculations of release time for magnet 
shunted by condenser, 393-399 
general derivation, 393-395 
illustrative problem, 395-399 
effect of stored energy, 392 
elimination of eddy-current effects, 
391-392 

general, 391-392 

method of demagnetizing, 391-392 
methods of breaking circuit, 391-392 
Quick-release relay, 521-530 


R 

Rapid-acting magnets, 80 ; see also 
High-speed magnets 
Rate of change of permeance, method 
of determination, 222, 224 
Reactance voltage, 420-422 
Reactive power 

change of, in a-c. magnets, 429-431 
total, in a-c. magnets, 430 
Reactor, variable, 102, 113, 114 
Rectangular-shaped gap and plug, axial 
force, 212 
Rectifiers 

for a-c. magnets, 6, 431 
half-wave, 102 


Relay steels, 41 
comparison of three types, 520 
permeability-flux density curves for, 
508 

use of, 498, 505 
Relays, 483-630 
a-c., 501-502 

annealing relay steel, 521 
arc suppression, 488 
classification of, 484 
coils, 496 

condenser for arc suppression, 488 
contact deflection, 488-489, 491 
contact follow-through, 488-490 
contact materials, 485-487 
molybdenum, 485, 486 
platinum, 485, 487 
silver, 485, 486 
tungsten, 485, 486 
contact pressure, 487, 490-491 
contact size and shape, 489-490 
delayed action, 495, 499-501 
design 

air-gap length, 491-493, 506, 623 
coil design, 617-518 
comparison of results for three re- 
lay 520-521 

flux density of working gap, 607 
force, closed gap, 514-515 
leakage coefficient calculation, 509- 
510, 614 

magnetization curve 
falling, closed gap, 615-617 
rising 

closed gap, 514 
open gap, 611-613 
oj>erate ampere-tum.s, 513, 517 
optimum air-gap considerations, 
507, 618-520 

permeance of fixed-hinged joint, 
610-611 

polar enlargemente, 506-507 
check for optimum, 518-520 
pole core size, 507-509, 524 
release ampere-lurnH, 517 
design factors. 83 

design for operation from vacuum 
tubes, 521-530 
clioicf of tube, 525-525 
coil design, 525 
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Relays — C ontinued 
design for operation from vacuum 
tube — Continued 
force 

closed gap, 529 
open gap, 527 

preliminaiy design, 523-525 
design for quick release, 521-530 
design of simple relay, 504-521 
differential current sensitivity, 491- 
493 

double coil design, 495-496 
eddy current, mitigation of, 494, 
498 

effect of 

dust on contacts, 487-488 
hysteresis, 493, 503 
moisture, 496 
electrolysis, 496 
general, 6, 483 
high-speed, 494, 496-499 
inductive circuits, 485, 488 
magnetic cycle of, 502-504 
minimum length gap 

as determined by hysteresis, 493 
as determined by release current, 
491-493 

polar enlargements 
check for optimum size, 518-520 
size of, 506-507 
polarized, 82, 498-499 
power consumption as a design limi- 
tation, 82 

required stroke, 491 
sensitive moving coil, 112 
sensitivity as affected by design limi- 
tations, 490-496 
contact deflection, 491 
contact pressure, 490-491 
delayed action, 495 
releas(? current, 491-493 
residual magnetism, 493-494 
single? f)r douhlo coil design, 495 
size or wfdght, 494 
speed of acd.ion, 494 
single coil design, 495 
size as affecting sensitivity, 494 
speed of contact separation, 488 
time for current to reach operate 
value, 497 


Release time, magnet with shunt con- 
denser 

general derivation, 393-395 
illustrative problem, 395-399 
Reluctance, see Permeance 
Reluctance calculations, see Permeance 
calculations 

Reluctivity, see Permeability 
Residual effects in commercial soft 
magnetic materials, 8 
Residual flux, method of removal, 392 
Residual flux density 
definition, 15 

hard magnetic materials, 70 
method of extrapolating, for satura- 
tion value of, 25 
soft magnetic materials, 69 
variation with maximum magnetizing 
intensity, 26 
data, 55, 69, 70 
Residual force 

effect of air gap, 9-10, 107-109 
in soft steel magnets, 106-109 
of relays, 6 

Residual magnetism in relays, 493 
Resistance 
aluminum wire, 158 
change with temperature, 156, 160 
coil, method of computing, 171, 173 
illustrative problem, 175-177 
bipolar magnet, 327 
flat-faced armature magnet, 259 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 272 
full conical plunger magnet, 285 
leakage flux magnet, 315 
tapered plunger magnet, 298 
copper wire, 158 

density of coils, 162, 168, 169, 170, 172 
temperature correction table, 160 
temperature equation, 156, 159 
unit, 532 
voltage, 420-422 
Resistivity 
aluminum, 155 
copper, 155 

effect on depth of penetration, 364-365 
effect of vanadium, 8 
hard magnetic materials, 70 
molybdenum, 485 
platinum, 485 
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Resistivity — Continued 
silver, 485 

soft magnetic materials, 69 
tungsten, 485 
unit, 532 

Reversible permeability 
definition, 18 

hard magnetic materials, 70 
Ribbon-wound coils, see Coils 
Ring sample, 85 
Rising magnetization curve, 15 
Rivets 

in high-speed magnets, 364-366 
placement of, 433, 446, 447 
Root-meannsquare exciting current, 
method of determination, 444, 
459-460 

Rouault, Charles, 20 
Rules for wire gauge use, 156 
Russell, H. W., 43 

S 

vSandford and Cheney, 25 
Saturation, 23 
effect In 

bipolar magnet, 230-231 
cylindrical-faced-plunger magnet, 
234 

flat-faced armature magnet, 229-230 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 232 
leakage fiux magnet, 238 
stepped-cylindrical-faced plunger 
magnet, 235 

tapered plunger magnet, 236 
truncated conical plunger magnet, 
237 
effect on 

depth of penetration, 415-416 
speed in plunger type magnets, 414 
Saturation curve for magnets, see Mag- 
netic circuit calculations 
Saturation density 
iron-cobalt alloys, 42 
soft magnetic materials, 69 
Saturation flux density, 23 
Sensitive relays 
annealing, 621 
effect of grain direction, 38 
50% nickel iron, use of, 42 
Permalloy, use of, 42 
sample design, 604-521 


Separation of eddy-current and hys- 
teresis loss, 31 
Series magnetic circuit, 87 
Shaded-pole magnets, 463-480 
analysis of magnetic circuit, 464-468 
average force, 469, 479 
criterion for ideal shading, 464, 469 
criterion for optimum shading, 471 
flux of shaded pole, 467, 478 
flux of unshaded pole, 477 
general, 6, 427, 463 

instantaneous force relation, 468-469 
leakage coefficient calculations, 476- 
477 

length of gap under unshaded pole, 
472, 475-476 

magnetomotive force acroes main gap, 
479-480 

mathematical analysis of fiux rela- 
tion, 464-468 

optimum conditions for minimum 
force variation, 469-471 
optimum design, 464, 471-472 
optimum design conditions, 471-472 
phase-angle lag of shaded-pole flux, 
466, 467, 478 

power loss in shading coil, 472, 478 
preliminary design procedure, 473-476 
pulsation of force, 469, 479 
total fiux, 468, 478 
Shading coils 

for a-c. magnets, 6, 427, 463 
for a-r. relays, 501-502 
for polyphase magnets, 428 
for single-phase magnets 
design, 472-480 
theory, 463-472 

iShaping of force-stroke charactcrintic, 
240-241 

Shaping of pole fares, 79; nee alno Pole- 
face shape 

Short-time excitation 

design of magnet for, 266 
determination of temperature rise, 
277-278 
general, 187 

Side pull in conical plunger magnet, 
334 

' Side pull in plunger magnetif, 212-213 
^ Silicon, addition to iron, 10, 11 
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Silicon steel 

anhysteretic magnetization curves, 62, 
63 

bar stock, 41 
core loss as a function of 
flux density, 59 
frequency, 60 
demagnetization curves, 9 
depth of penetration of flux, 365, 416 
determination of eddy current loss, 31 
differential permeability, 416 
displacement factor data, 61 
general data, 69 

high permeability and low loss by 
special rolling methods, 38 
hysteresis energy loss 
data, 61 
constants, 30 
hysteresis loops, 62 
incremental permeability, 64, 66, 66 
magnetization curves, 58 
normal permeability curves, 58, 62 
flux density curve for, 58, 508 
polarized magnetization curves, 62, 63 
residual force effects, 9-10 
sheet steel, 41 
tractive effort curves, 8 
Silk insulation, 169-160 
Silver, physical properties, 485 
Simm, L. G. A., 20 
Simple inductive circuit 
build-down of current, 342-344 
build-up of current, 339-342 
time constant, 342 

Sintering of hard magnetic materials, 13 
Slotting in a-c. magnets, 433-434 
Slow-acting magnets, 80 ; see also Time- 
delay magnets 

Soft magnetic materials, see also par- 
ticular material 
Allegheny Electric Metal, 42 
American ingot iron, 39 
cast iron, 40 
cold-rolled steel, 39 
constant permeability alloys, 43 
electrical bar steel, 41 
electrical sheet steel, 41 
general, 7 
general data, 69 
hydrogen annealed iron, 39 


Soft magnetic materials — Continued 
iron, malleable cast, 40 
iron-cobalt alloys, 42 
iron-nickel alloys, 42 
iron-nickel-chromium-silicoa alloys, 
43 

iron-nickel-cobalt alloys, 43 
Nicaloi, 42 
Permalloy, 7, 42 
Permendur, 7, 43 
Perminvar, 7, 43 
silicon steel, 41 
steel 
cast, 40 

S.A.E. 11-12, 40 
S.A.E. 10-10, 40 
S.A.E. 10-20, 40 
Swedish charcoal iron, 40 
Solenoid and plunger axial force, 218- 
220 

Solenoid and plunger magnet, see Leak- 
age flux magnet 

Solenoid magnet, see particular type 
Solenoidal field, 127 
Space factor of coils, 162, 167, 169, 170, 
172 

flat-faced armature magnet, 257-259 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 272 
full conical plunger magnet, 285, 286 
illustrative problems, 175 
leakage flux magnet, 315 
paper-section coil, 169, 327 
tapered plunger magnet, 298 
Space-time characteristics of magnet 
experimental check, 390 
general derivation, 373-380 
method of evaluating initial motion 
general derivation, 378-379 
illustrative problem, 385-386 
Spark energy of electromagnet, 75 
Specific gravity 

hard magnetic materials, 70 
soft magnetic materials, 69 
Speed limitations of d-c. magnets, 413- 
414 

Speed of action, a-c. magnets, 432 
Splaying, copper wire, 159 
Splitting wire size on coils, 285-286 
Spooner, Thomas, 21, 22, 31, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 111 
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Spooner^s formula of incremental per- 
meability, 21 

Square plunger magnet, calculation of 
fringing and leakage perme- 
ances, 406-408 

Steel 

carbon, 45 
cast, 40 
chrome, 45 
cobalt, 45 
cobaltchrome, 45 
cold-rollod, 39 
density, 188 
electrical sheet, 41 

ground bars, sizes commercially avail- 
able, 249 
S.A.E. 10-10, 39 
S.A,E. 10-20, 40 
S.A.E. 11-12, 40 
S.A.E. 18-8, 44 
silicon, 41 

thermal capacity, 188 
tungsten, 45 

Steinmotz, C. P., 23, 364 
Steinmetz's equation for normal hya- 
teresis loss, 29 
S i ( 'p-by-step ca 1 cu I ii t i ons 
current-time characteristics — no mo- 
tion 

general dcTivation, 369-372 
illustrative example, 382-384 
flux distribution in long plunger, 316- 
320 

flux-time characteristic — no motion 
general derivation, 366-369 
illustrative example, 382-384 
quick-release magnet with condenser 
general derivation, 393-395 
illustrative example, 395-39fl 
s pa ce-t i m o eha ra c ter is t i cs 
experimental check, 390 
general derivation, 373-380 
illustrative example, 385-391 
short-stroke tractive magnet, 409- 
413 

iStep{)ed-cy]indri€al-faced plunger mag- 
net 

(diaracteristics, 235-236 
efTc?ct of magnetic stop, 235-236 
efTeet of saturation, 235 


Stepped-cylindrical-faced plunger mag- 
net — ContiTi uvd 

force-stroke clmra ct eristic, 224, 235, 
334* 

graphical evaluation of force, 221-226 
loss due to magnetizing plunger, 223- 
225 

method of force-stroke calculation, 
221-226 

plunger leakage flux pull, 223-225, 234 
reidacing by iapereel plunger, 242 
useful work-stroke characteristics, 235 
weight economy, 236 
Stock dimensions in triietivo magnet 
design, 248-249 
Stop, magnetic 

use in cylindn'cal-faced plunger 
magnet, 234 

use in atcypped-eylintirical-faced 
plunger magnet, 235 
use in tapered plunger magnet, 236, 
307 

Stored energy of magnet, efTf’ct on 
quick release*, 392 
Strap-wound coils, see Coils 
Stroke, value for optimum magnetic 
conditions, 251-252 
Stniefurc of magnetic rnaffTials, 11 
Swedish charcoal iron 
coercive intensify, 55 
dciiiagncf izatif>n <'urve, 9 
eiKTgy n*furned to electric circuit, 56 
energy to demagnetize, 56 
gt'neral, 40 
general chit a, 69 
hysferesiK e nergy Iomm. 56 
hysteresis lof>pM data, 50 
niagnetizatiou curve, 48 
permeability-flux df'nsity curve, 508 
residual flux density data, 55 
residual force efTeefM, 9 
tractive effort curve, 8 

T 

Tabular compuf atifju, see nUo Step-by- 
step <alcuIationH 

fon-e-strokc* curve of Uipereti plunger 
inagiiet, 305 

forcc-«t rokf? <-urve of stcppcd-cylindri- 
cal-facc*(i plunger magnet, 225 
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Tabular magnetic circuit calculations 
bipolar magnet, 330-331 
falling magnetization curve for relay, 
516 

flat-faced armature magnet, 264 
flat-faced plunger magnet, 275 
flux distribution in plunger of leakage 
flux magnet, 316-320 
full conical plunger magnet, 290 
parallel unsymmetrical circuit, 92-94 
residual flux of soft steel magnet, 
107-109 

rising magnetization curve for relay, 
511-514 

series circuit, iron only, 87, 88 
series with fringing and distributed 
leakage, 102 

tapered plunger magnet, 300-301 
Tapered plunger magnet 
characteristics, 236 
check of preliminary design, 297-307 
coil design, 297-299 
constant force possible, 236 
“cut-and-try” design solution, 294- 
296 

design, 291-307 
design equation, 293-294 
fixed cylindrical gap design, 299 
force due to plunger leakage, 234, 305 
force formula, derivation, 209-210 
force-stroke characteristics, 236, 291- 
292 

general, 236, 291-292 
graphical evaluation of force-stroke 
characteristic, 300-306 
loss in force due to magnetizing 
plunger, 305 

magnetic circuit calculations, 300-306 
magnetic efficacy, 306 
magnetic stop 
effect of, 239 
use of, 307 

mechanical efficacy, 306 
methofl of determining optimum, 306 
plunger, friction, 296 
preliminary design procedure, 294- 
296 

saturation, effect of, 236, 292 

temperature rise, 299 

useful work-stroke characteristic, 236 


Tapered plunger magnet — Continued 
weight, 306-307 
weight economy, 236, 307 
weight economy vb. index number, 
242 

working-gap permeance, 302-303 
Temperature-resistance 
correction table, 160 
equation, 156, 157 
Temperature rise 

as design limitation of d-c. magnets, 
82 

as affected by intermittent duty, 244 
during short period of excitation, 277- 
278, 455-456 

effect of surrounding iron, 182-184 
effect on 

speed of leakage flux magnet, 414 
weight economy, 243-244 
exact solution, 192-194 
experimental heating law for coils, 
181-184 

experimental method of measure- 
ment, 181-182 
general, 3-4 
ideal coil, 178-180 
illustrative problems 
bipolar magnet, 327-328 
direct attraction type a-c. magnet, 
456 

flat-faced armature magnet, 259 
fiat-faced plunger magnet, 273 
full conical plunger magnet, 285- 
286 

leakage flux magnet, 315 
method of changing dimensions to 
give required rise, 298, 327-328 
tapered plunger magnet, 299 
intermittent excitation, 187, 277-278, 
462 

magnets and coils, 178-195 
time 

calculation, 190-192 
■turves, experimental results, 191-194 
variable power input, 195 
Temperature-sensitive magnetic alloys, 
43 

Temperature unit, 532 
Tensile strength, contacting materials, 
485 
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Thermal capacity, 178 
data for various magnetic materials, 
188 

of coils and iron parts, 187-190 
Thermal conductivity of contacting ma^ 
' terials, 485 

Thermal time constant, 180 
illustrative problem, method of com- 
putation, 277-278 

Time 

for flux to rise to a given value, 372- 
373 

illustrative example, 384-385 
unit, 632 
Time constant 

magnet with lag coils, approximate, 
362-353 

simple inductive circuit, 342 
simple magnet, approximate, 360 
Time-delay action, 81 
Time-delay magnets, 336-362 
condenser and resistance, 337-338, 353- 
366 

electronic, 337-338 
experimental check 
magnet with lag coil, build-down, 
349-350 

magnet with shunt condenser, build- 
down, 355-356 

magnet with shunt condenser and 
lag coils, build-down, 350-359 
simple magnet, build-down, 343-344 
general, 6, 336 
lag coil, general, 336 
linearity, 339 

mechanical devices, 337-338 
method of computing solution, gen- 
eral scheme, 338-339 
selector magnet, 361-362 
series inductance, general, 337 
solution of differential equations 
magnet with lag coil 
approximate solution, 351-353 
build-down, 348-361 
build-up, 345-348 

magnet with series inductance, 342 
magnet with shunt condenser, b\uld- 
down, 353-356 

magnet with shunt condenser and 
lag coils, build-down, 366-359 


Time-delay magnets — Continued 
solution of differential equations— 
Continued 
simple magnet 
build-down, 342-344 
build-up, 339-342 
Time of action and motion 
computation of, see Space-time char- 
acteristics of magnet 
defined, 399 

leakage flux magnet, 415 
Time of excitation, methcxi of deter- 
mining actual time for inter- 
mittent excitation, 277-278 
Time-temperature rise computation, 
illustrative problem, 190-192, 
277-278 

Torque 

magnetic 

coaxial cylindrical surfaces, 204 
general case, flux proportional to 
current, 216 

general magnetic torque formula, 
198, 199 
in terms of 
air-gap quantities, 198 
inductance, 216 
total magnet quantities, 199 
unit, 532 

Tractive effects in commercial soft mag- 
netic materials, 8 

Tractive magnets, see also Direct-cur- 
rent magnets 

a-c., see Alternating-current magnets 
air-gap magnetomotive force as func- 
tion of stroke, 221-225, 300-305 
bipolar, see Bipolar magnets 
coil magnetomotive force in terms 
of magnetic efficacy and work, 
293-296 

comparison of different types, 239, 242 
cylindrical pkmgcfr magnet, nee Cy- 
lindrical-faced plunger magnet 
design, nee particular magnet type 
for details 

braf® tubes, sires commercially 
available, 239 
check of 

final design, 249-250 
optimum, 251-253 
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Tractive magnets — Continued 
design — C ontinued 

clearance between plunger and 
tube, 249 
coil shape, 248 
coil space factor, 246 
design symbols, 246 
eflfect of 

change of one wire size, 249 
index number on working»gap 
flux density, 247-248 
size on working-gap flux density, 
248 

ferrocobalt, 7 
force, optimum, 251-253 
fundamental design equations, 246- 
247 

general considerations, 245 
generalized scheme for design, 247- 
250 

heating equation, solution of, 248 
magnetic circuit equation, solution 
of, 248 

magnetomotive force used in fixed 
air gap, 248 

maximum useful work, 251 
optimum conditions for fixed ex- 
citation, 251-253 
plunger clearance, 249 
steel, round bars, sizes commercially 
available, 249 
stroke, optimum, 251-252 
use of stock dimensions, 248-249 
wire size, 247-248 

d-c. magnets, eee Direct-current mag- 
nets 

effect of different pole-face types, 239- 
242 

flat-faced armature magnet, see Flat- 
faced armature magnets 
flat-faced plunger magnet, see Flat- 
faced plunger magnets 
flux current loop, 73-77 
force from flux current loop, 78-79 
force-stroke calculations, method, 221- 
226 

full conical plunger, see Full conical 
plunger magnets 
general, 228 
heating, 81-82 


Tractive magnets — Continued 
high-speed magnets, see High-speed 
magnets 

horseshoe magnets, see Bipolar mag- 
nets 

index number, 241-243 
leakage flux, see Leakage flux mag- 
nets 

loss of work due to 
hysteresis, 78 

initial plunger position, 78-79 
stored energy, 77-78 
magnetic efficacy, 77-79 
mechanical efficacy, 80 
potential work ability of, 77 
selecting best pole-face type, 241- 
243 

shaping of force-stroke characteristics, 
240-241 

solenoid and plunger, see Leakage 
flux magnets 

stepped-cylindrical-faced plunger 

magnet, see Stepped-cylindri- 
cal-faced plunger magnets 
tapered plunger magnet, see Tapered 
plunger magnets 

time delay, see Time-delay magnet 
time-delay action, 81 
truncated conical plunger magnet, see 
Truncated conical plunger mag- 
nets 

useful work, 80, 228 
Transformers 

audio-frequency, 102 
constant-current, 113 
exciting current 
method of computing, 443-444 
illustrative example 
approximate, 453-455 
exact, 459-461 
half-wave rectifier, 72, 102 
polarized, 102 
use of air gap, 112 
Transients 

iron imsatu rated 
free response, 340 
magnet with lag coil 
approximate solution, 351-353 
build-down, 348-351 
build-up, 345-348 
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Transients — Continued 
iron unsaturated — Continued 
magnet with shunt condenser, 363- 
353 

magnet with shunt condenser and 
lag coils, build-down, 356-359 
normal function, 340 
simple magnet 
build-down, 342-344 
build-up, 339-342 
saturation present 
current-time characteristics, 369- 
372, 382-384 

'flux-time characteristic, 366-369, 
382-384 

general, 338-339 

magnet with shunt condenser, 393- 
399 

space-time characteristic, 373-390 
Truncated conical plunger magnet 
characteristics, 237 
effect of gap eccentricity, 237, 242 
effect of saturation, 237 
force formula, derivation, 205-206 
force-stroke characteristic, 237 
useful work-stroke characteristic, 
237 

weight economy, 237 
Tungsten, physical properties, 485 
Tungsten steel, 45 
demagnetization curve, 67 
external energy curve, 67 
general data, 70 
magnetization curve, 68 
normal permeability curve, 68 
Turn density of coils, 162, 168, 169, 170, 
172 

U 

Underhill, Charles R., 151, 170, 240 
Units, system of, 531 
Useful work 

computed for difTerent experimental 
magnets, 239 
general, 80, .t!28, 400 
If)ng-stroke magnet, 235 
Uusymmetrical hysteresis cycles for 
d-c. magnets, 32-35 

Unsymmetrical hysteresis loops in a-c. 
apparatus, 35 


Vacuum tubes 
for quick release, 391-392 
operated relay, 521-530 
Vanadium, addition to ferrocobalt, 8 
Velocity, unit, 532 
Voltage, unit, 532 
Voltage regulator, 114 
Volt-ampere 
consumed in iron core 
approximate method, 454 
exact method, 469-461 
efficiency in a-c. magnets, 430, 431, 
461 

example, 436 

excitation of an air gap, 462 
limitation, a-c. magnets, check, 429- 
431, 437^ 461-462 
Volume, unit, 532 


W 

Watson, E, A., 61 
Wave form 

effect on depth of penetration, 415- 
416 

importance in designating incremental 
permeability, 19-20 
of exciting current of a-c. magnet 
derivation, 443-444 
illustrative example, 459-460 
Wave-shape distortion in polarizeci ap- 
paratus. 19-20 
Webb, C. K., 7 

Wedge-shaped gap and axial force, 
210-211 

Weight fH'onomy, we pnTiiculnr magnet 
type 

as afTfTte<i by 

imlex nuinl>er, '242 
size, 244 

temperafurf?, 243-244 
comparison of various pol<*-fa(‘e types. 
239-241 

Weight limitation in iiiaguets. 431 

Wire 

aluminium, wire table, 157, 158 

areas, 157, 158 

copjKjr, wire table, 157, 158 
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Wire — Continued 
diameters, bare and insulated, 157 
gauge, 156 
square, 162 
sizes, 156 
Wire insulation 
asbestos, 160-161 
chromoxide, 160-161 
cotton, 157, 159-160 
double cotton covered, 157 
double enamel covered, 159 
enamel, 157, 159 
glass, 161 

single silk covered, 157 
silk, 157, 159-160 
single cotton covered, 157 
single cotton enamel covered, 157 
single silk enamel covered, 157 
Woodruff, L. F., 339 
Work 

graphical determination from flux- 
current loop, 79 


W ork — C ontinued 

ideal, computed for different ex- 
perimental magnets, 239 
mechanical, computed for different 
experimental magnets, 239 

useful 

computed for different experimental 
magnets, 239 
long-stroke magnet, 235 
optimum from magnet, 251-253 
Work available 

analysis from flux-current loop, 73-77 
from electromagnet, 77 
from ideal magnetic cycle, 33-34 
Work equation 

for tractive magnet, 77 
use in determining required a-t., 293- 
295 

Work losses in electromagnet, 77-79 
Y 

Yensen, T. D., 7 



